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BEGINNING A NEW SERIAL 


By 
LUKE 
SHORT 


Author of “Payoff at 
Rain Peak,” etc. 


“Where’ll I find 
shelter for my 
horse, amigo?” 
Jim asked ina %®%\, 


: 2 
soft Texas drawl. + .~ = aa wee 
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CHAPTER 1 
OMINOUS PORTENTS . 


HERE the long pla- 
teaus of New Mexico 
lift to join the towering 
march of the Rockies 
along the clean length 
of Colorado, there is the town of 
San Jon, and Jim Wade, riding into 


it in a raw rain, thought it was the 
sorriest town he ever looked upon. 
He was from Texas, too, used to lit- 
tle Spanish towns of rain-gutted 
adobe and sagging corrals of upended 
cedar poles. 

But this town was different, for it 
didn’t follow any rules. To begin 
with, it lay on the west side of a 
wide, dry river, the Rio Puerco, and 


ar 
Always the great Ulibarri 
grant had been open range, but now Max 
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Bonsell’s hard-case crew were clamping down, forcing 
a war of hate-driven gun fiends locked in a struggle 
to the death 


according to Jim Wade’s judgment, 
the rivers in this high country should 
be narrow and wet. A sandy road 
cut through the tall cottonwoods lin- 
ing the river bottom, and then be- 
fore the road properly pulled up off 
the bottomlands to a dry town site, 
you were in San Jon. 

Because a man likes things clear- 
cut, likes things either black or white 
and not gray, Jim Wade didn’t like 
San Jon. It was neither American 


nor Spanish, but a sorry wet jumble 
of the two. Along the wide and rut- 
ted road, which was always damp 
from the ground seep and was now 
pooled with dirty water, adobe 
houses squatted cheek by jowl with 
log shack and immediately, then, a 
man was in the plaza. 

In the raw and whipping rain of 
late afternoon, the sight was dis- 
heartening. A freighting outfit, ten 
teams, and two tarp-hooded wagons 
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in tandem, blocked out half the 
south side of the tiny plaza. The 
other three sides were a hodgepodge 
of frame, log and adobe buildings, 
lighted against the early dusk. 

The sight put Jim Wade in a 
truculent and restless frame of mind. 
His Levis were soaking in spite of 
his slicker, for he had faced the rain 
all this day and it was a cold rain, 
too soon off the Rockies to be warm 
and friendly. 

Pulled up at one corner of the 
Plaza, he saw a man cut in front of 
him on the run for shelter across the 
street. Jim let him reach the awn- 
inged walk and then pulled his horse 
over. 

“Where’ll I find shelter for my 
horse, amigo?” he asked in a soft 
Texas drawl. 

The man paused, wheeled slowly 
in his tracks and in that half light 
appeared to be examining Jim. Then 
he said, “You can cut him up and 
wrap the chunks in your slicker for 
all I care, mister,’ and went on 
down the walk. 

There is a limit to a man’s pa- 
tience and Jim Wade had reached 
his, although there was little about 
his long, tough-shaped face to indi- 
cate it. In a better light, a man 
might have taken warning from gray 
eyes which were already smoldering 
a little from fourteen hours of dis- 
comfort. 

He did not answer, only touched 
his pony’s sides with his heels. 
Slowly, gracefully, Sleepy, his tired 
chestnut, stepped into motion and 
Jim Wade reached down for his rope. 
He shook it out noiselessly, built a 
big loop to allow for the darkness, 
and then, his eyes on the jogging 
back of the man on the sidewalk, 
made a swift, underhand cast be- 
neath the wooden awning. 

The whistle of the wet rope 
sounded a second’s warning, so that 


the man half whirled when the loop 
settled around him. Then Sleepy 
sat on his haunches, backed up and 
Jim Wade stepped out of the saddle. 
A good cutting horse never guessed, 
and Sleepy was a good cutting horse. 
He traveled slowly backwards, keep- 
ing the rope taut until the man’s 
chest met the tie rail. Jim spoke 
softly and Sleepy stopped, leaning a 
little of his magnificent weight back- 
wards to keep the rope taut and the 
man pinned. 

Slowly, with an aching saddle stiff- 
ness, Jim Wade sloshed through the 
mud. Erect, he was a tall man, his 
slicker showing only his overwide 
flat shoulders and hiding the lean 
hips and the long hard legs. He 
paused now in front of the man and 
cuffed his hat back off his forehead, 
revealing a shock of raven black 
hair plastered to his forehead where 
the rain had crept up under his hat 
brim. 

“You couldn’t be in a hurry, could 
you?” Jim asked. 


HE man made a violent move 

to grab for a gun holstered at 

his hip, but the rope cast had 
been expert, pinning his arms below 
the elbow. When he saw the futil- 
ity of fighting it, he started to curse 
Jim in measured, level tones. 

Jim smiled indolently and leaned 
his back against the tie rail. He 
didn’t speak immediately, but 
brought out a cold pipe and placed 
it in his mouth upside down. The 
match he struck showed his face in 
bright and momentary relief, and it 
was an amused face, one primed for 
trouble and laughter and gaunted by 
long, hard rides. 

“Down in Texas,” he began, “we 
never ask questions, mister. That 
is, we never ask private questions 
that a man might resent. On the 
other hand, we can ask directions, 
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the way to a drink, where we can 
find a bed—and where we can put 
up a horse. Now where was it you 
said I could find horse shelter? I’m 
some hard of hearin’ in the rain.” 

“I dunno who you are,” the man 
answered savagely, “but you better 
throw my gun out in the mud and 
get the devil out of here while you 
can!” 

“Funny,” Jim mused. “I can’t 
make a thing out of them direc- 
tions.” 

The man raised his head and 
bawled, “Ball! Miles!” 

Idly, almost, Jim reached down, 
scooped up a handful of the thick 
adobe clay of the street and plas- 
tered it in the man’s mouth. Speech 
was shut off as abruptly as if cut with 
a knife. Carefully, Jim wiped his 
hand on his slicker while the man 
struggled to spit out the mud. It 
stayed. 

Jim began again, “Now, a right 
smart hostler would locate a stable 
pretty close to the plaza, because 
that’s where all his business centers. 
Reckon that buildin’ over there on 
the southeast corner could be it?” 
He looked at his man. “If it is, you 
can shake your head yes.” 

He couldn’t see the man’s eyes, 
but he almost felt their savage glare. 
The man made a choking sound and 
then shook his head. 

Jim chuckled and shuttled his 
gaze along the row of buildings on 
the opposite side of the plaza. “Now 
that looks like a road comin’ in from 
the northeast. Reckon it could be 
on that road?” Again he looked at 
the man, and this time the man 
mutely nodded. 

“So?” Jim murmured. “That’s 
what I thought to begin with, but I 
only aimed to make sure.” 

He reached down and pulled out 
the man’s single gun. “I remember 
now. You wanted that gun throwed 


In the street, didn’t you?” He threw 


it out into the mud and heard, but 
didn’t see, it splash in the pooled wa- 
ter. He spoke gently to Sleepy, who 
slacked off on the rope. Then he 
slipped the noose over the man’s 
shoulders. 

The man’s first act was to claw 
the mud out of his mouth, and Jim 
left him that way, spitting and 
coughing and swearing. 

Halfway around the plaza, Jim 
heard his lifted voice, “You better 
ride, cowboy!” 

For a few seconds, Jim was almost 
ashamed of himself, but the feeling 
passed as he entered the long arch 
of the stable, situated next to a cor- 
ner of the plaza. A lantern had been 
put in the doorway, and an old man 
sat under it in a tilted back chair, 
just out of the half circle of rain- 
swept planking. 

He regarded Jim cautiously as he 
dismounted and unsaddled, and was 
close at hand when Jim said, “Feed 
him oats, old-timer. He’s earned 
"em.” 

The old man nodded and said 
tonelessly, “That’ll be a dollar.” 

Jim grinned. “Tm not leavin’ 
right away.’ 

“You're a stranger, ain’t you?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Then you pay now.” 


IM scowled, regarding the old 
man with a puzzled suspicion. 
By long experience he knew that 
hostlers, as a class, are likely to be 
graveled by queer things, but he had 
never run up against such a demand 
as this. 
“IT don’t get it,” he drawled. “If 
I don’t pay, you keep the horse. 
That’s the way it runs, don’t it?” 
“Mebbe. Only you pay now.” 
The old man looked bored, but it 
was a friendly boredom, and he al- 
most smiled. “You see, this town 
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ain’t healthy for strangers, mister. 
Lots of ’em leaves a horse here and 
don’t live to claim it. You”—he 
motioned briefly with his thumb to 
Jim—“being the new Excelsior fore- 
man, I’d say your chances was even 
less than the average. I'll take the 
dollar now and you tell me who to 
send the money to when I sell your 
horse.” 

“So I’m the Excelsior foreman?” 
Jim asked. “Now, how do you know 
that? Nobody wrote it on the back 
of my slicker, did they?” 

“No, but Bonsell made his brag.” 

“What brag?” 

“He’d bring a man in here that 
would ram Excelsior down the throat 
of this country and make it stick. 
You look like you might be the 
man.” 

Jim’s eyes narrowed slightly. “He 
did, did he? You mean he knew 
there was trouble comin’ up?” 

“Knew it!” The old man chuck- 
led. “Shucks, he’s been here, ain’t 
he? And he’s got eyes, ain’t he?” 
He surveyed Jim with a shrewdness 
that was not without kindliness. 
“Never told you, then, when he seen 
you at Dodge?” 

Jim shook his head faintly. 

“Well, he said he caught you when 
you was broke, and that he had to 
put up a stake to get you out here. 
It’s too late to turn back now.” He 
put out a hand. “That’ll be a dol- 
lar.’ 

Jim handed him one and turned 
on his heel. 

“One more thing,” the old man 
called, and Jim paused. “I'd take 
off that slicker if I was you.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt’ll be like goin’ into a gun fight 
with a woman’s dress on.” 

Jim gazed speculatively at him, in- 
decision in his face, and then he 
slowly unbuttoned his slicker and 
tied it on behind his saddle. 


Tramping out the door and cross- 
ing the street in the rain, Jim Wade 
suddenly decided that he had more 
to learn about a company outfit than 
he expected. He was used to tough 
towns, almost expected them, but 
what the old hostler had told him 
disturbed him. . 

He tried to remember what Bon- 
sell had told him of his job when 
they met in Dodge. The gist of it 
was that the Excelsior outfit was 
taking over one of the old Spanish 
grants and they needed a man with 
cow savvy to set things right. And 
a man who has just lost a whole trail 
herd—twenty-five hundred head of 
prime Nueces longhorns—to Texas 
fever on the banks of the Cimarron, 
can’t be very choosy where he works. 

It had sounded good to Jim Wade, 
and Wade’s repuiation had sounded 
good to Max Bonsell. A fair ex- 
change, money for experience. Only 
this sounded a bit different. He 
stopped under the wooden awning, 
and with the rain pelting above him 
counted the days he had been on the 
trail. Yes, it came out exactly what 
Bonsell had predicted. Therefore, 
since Bonsell said he’d meet him at 
the town’s big saloon on the night 
of his arrival, the explanation 
wouldn’t be far off. 

He turned then, satisfied, and set 
out to look for San Jon’s biggest 
saloon. 


CHAPTER II 
“BIG TRACKS” 


HE saloon wasn’t hard to 

find. Evidently the surly 

puncher Jim had argued with 
had been on his way to it, for it lay 
on the southwest corner of the plaza 
and let out clean shafts of light over 
the swing doors to reveal] the rain 
gray and thick and the stréet a 
muddy wallow. 
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A scattering of ponies standing 
before it in the downpour made Jim 
swear a little under his breath. The 
interior was typical, with a bar im- 
mediately to the left and behind it 
the gambling layouts. An ornate 
and heavy mirror backed the bar and 
reflected the glitter of row upon row 
of glasses and beyond them the 
rough crowd. There were many men 
here, some prospectors, a few busi- 
ness men, one or two Mexican mer- 
chants in black broadcloth, the 
freighter, drunk as a lord, and the 
rest punchers and cattlemen. 

Smoke was layered heavily under 
the overhead kerosene lamps at the 
gaming tables, and a rough clatter 
of glasses and talk gave it the com- 
fortable din of a social gathering. 

Jim slipped in quietly and went 
immediately to the close end of the 
bar. “Where’ll I find Max Bonsell?” 
he asked. 

“Sittin’ along one of the walls,” 

the bartender said. 
. Walking slowly back toward the 
tables, Jim was aware that men were 
watching him in the bar mirror, and 
that there was no friendliness in their 
glances. Without a head being 
turned, he knew. that word of his 
coming was traveling ahead of him 
up the room. 

He paused by the first table of 
poker and let his glance rove the 
room. Against the back wall, alone 
at a wall bench, Max Bonsell was 
seated over a drink. His wave at- 
tracted Jim’s attention and he 
crossed over to him. Sly and covert 
glances from the men at the gam- 
bling tables did not escape him. It 
seemed that they were prepared for 
him, and it occurred to him that 
Bonsell might have appointed this 
saloon for a meeting place so as to 
acquaint every man in the country 
with the new Excelsior foreman. It 
angered him a little, so that when 


he shook hands with Bonsell his 
oe was a curt, “Howdy, Bon- 
sell.” 

“Howdy, Jim. This is cutting the 
pee as close as a man could ask 
or. 

“Ain’t it?” Jim murmured, and sat 
down. 

The two of them made a sight 
that a man would look at twice. To 
a cowman it was obvious that they 
were both from Texas. It was in 
their speech, in their clothes, in their 
movements, in the shape of their 
faces, even. Only there was a dif- 
ference. 

Max Bonsell had a length of leg 
that matched Jim’s, only he was a 
little leaner, and there was some- 
thing about his face that was inert 
and impassive and faintly dissolute. 
His bleached eyes were cold and 
clear as mountain water, but a man 
couldn’t look into them. It was as 
if a wall was built behind them, so 
they were only surface-deep, guard- 
ing some quiet threat that lay in the 
man’s mind. The skin of his face 
was oak-brown, with lines chiseled 
in it by the weather, and when he 
spoke tiny muscles moved, remind- 
ing one of coiled springs. 

Jim’s face, with that same long 
bony shape, was more relaxed, 
gaunted only in the way a good race 
horse is gaunted. His gray eyes 
were slow and friendly, and he had 
a quick, disarming grin. 


E took the whisky Bonsell 
poured for him and downed 
it, then scoured his mouth 

with the back of his hand and said, 
“You didn’t tell me at Dodge you 
were payin’ fightin’ wages.” 

“That’s right, I didn’t,” Bonsell 
answered. 

“Whyr” 

“Wanted to get you out here 
first.” 
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“What if I don’t take the job?” 

Bonsell smiled meagerly. “You 
got to live, don’t you?” 

“Not that way.” 

“What way?” 

“I don’t mind a fight when it’s 
for somethin’ I want,” Jim mur- 
mured. “But other men’s fights— 
no thanks.” 

“Somebody must have spooked 
you,” said Bonsell after a pause. 

“First man I talked to had sand 
in his craw and the second one told 
me to pack a gun loose.” 

“That scare you?” 

Jim’s mouth tightened at the 
corners. . “Quit it. I’m not a kid.” 

“All right. You got hired because 
I wanted a man that could handle a 
crew. I never knowed a Texan yet 
that didn’t figure a scrap now and 
then was part of handlin’ a crew.” 

Jim almost smiled. “Let’s hear 
this set-up before I promise any- 
thing.” 

Bonsell slipped out a sack of to- 
bacco and rolled a smoke while Jim 
packed his pipe and lighted it. 

“Nothin’ to tell except what I told 
you,” Bonsell murmured. “My out- 
fit, the Excelsior, has bought out this 
grant—the old Ulibarri grant. They 
picked it up for a lot of back taxes 
and the title’s clear. It’s been fif- 
teen years since an Ulibarri lived on 
it, and in that time a whole blasted 
army of seven-cow outfits has moved 
in on its free grass. They got no 
right on it and they’ve never paid 
lease money, but they treat it like 
open range. 

“The first job Excelsior faces is 
runnin’ them off. We warn them 
first, then push their beef off, and if 
it comes to trouble we fight for our 
property.” He looked over lazily at 
Jim. “That sound like I lied to 
you?” 

“Not much.” 

“Not any. I told you we was tak- 


in’ over a Spanish grant. You’ve 
seen enough of that stuff to know 
what to expect.” 

“That’s right,” Jim agreed. 

“IT named a good wage—not a 
fightin’ wage, exactly—because I fig- 
ured you were a good man. You 
wouldn’t run from a bluff and you 
wouldn’t hunt trouble. And you 
knew cattle. If I’m wrong, tell me 
different.” 

Jim drawled, “And yet you got 
the whole country fightin’ me to 
start with.” 

“That bother you? I’ve been sit- 
tin’ here all evenin’.” 

“Had a drink with anybody?” Jim 
asked dryly, and he saw the flush 
creep into Bonsell’s face. 

Bonsell said, “No. They’ve got 
no love for Excelsior. But they’re 
scared.” 

“They can get over that.” 

Bonsell shrugged and smoked, his 
eyes watchful and hard. He had had 
his say, Jim knew. If he wanted to 
shake hands with Bonsell now and 
walk out of here, get his horse and 
ride off, there was nothing to. stop 
him. But there was a kind of subtle 
flattery in what Bonsell had said 
that made Jim hesitate. 

Max Bonsell needed a good man, 
one not wholly a fighter and one not 
wholly a cowman. The combina- 
tion, outside of Texas, was hard to 
find, and Bonsell thought Jim Wade 
was the man. 

Again, with about three silver dol- 
lars to jingle in his pocket, what 
kind of a fool would he be to turn 
down this reasonable proposition? 
He’d fought to get his little spread 
down in Texas and he’d fought rus- 
tlers to keep it. He’d fought a 
crooked sheriff and a crooked county 
board. He’d fought trail rustlers 
and drovers and Yankee marshals 
and Texas hard-cases. He was sick 
of it, but that was no reason why a 
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man had to hunt a hole, like a rab- 
bit, and hide in it. The facts were 
plain enough and always had been 
—you fought your whole life long if 
you wanted to live. 

He said briefly, “I'll take it. How 
many men—” 


COMMOTION at one of the 
A crowded faro tables adjoining 

silenced him. A chair crashed 
backwards and there was a sudden 
scuffling of feet. The harsh strident 
voice of the dealer rose above the 
clatter. 

A man swung out from behind the 
bar, a man Jim had not noticed be- 
fore. He was a mountain of a man, 
his bones smothered in great folds 
of flesh that caricatured every line 
of him. He lunged out into the clear 
and Jim saw that his right leg was 
gone, the empty trouser leg pinned 
up. A thick oak crutch was propped 
under his arm, and he strangely con- 
trived to move with an agility which 
was as swift as it was ponderous. 

He shouldered a loafer out of his 
way, sending him spinning, and then 
plowed into the handful of men who 
had crowded around the scene of the 
disturbance. They parted for him 
and he stopped under the lamp, his 
round, shaven head beaded with a 
fine sweat. 

He reached out and yanked a 
bearded, thick-bodied puncher up 
from the table and spun him against 
the wall. A slim, gangling young 
man whose back had been pinned on 
the table top rolled off and stumbled 
to his feet. A smear of red crossed 
his mouth and he was breathing 
heavily. 

“Keep out of this, Cope!” the 
puncher against the wall. warned 
mildly. 

The heavy man swung ponder- 
ously on his crutch. “You take that 


> at the kid. 


row outside,” he replied just as 
mildly. 

The kid, hardly more than eight- 
een, brushed his bleeding mouth with 
the back of his hand and glared be- 
yond Cope at the puncher. It was 
this man the room watched, as if 
expecting him to give some cue. He 
was middle-aged, and heavy in a sort 
of brutal, overmuscled way. His 
mouth, behind a bushy beard, was 
twisted in a cruel grin, and his man- 
ner was cool and arrogant. He 
rubbed the flat of his palm across 
his beard and laughed. Then he hit 
Cope on the side of the head. 

It made a dull, solid, smacking 
noise. Cope’s head didn’t move. He 
shook it a little then lifted his crutch 
and swung it at the stocky man, who 
dodged the blow. Cope put the 
crutch back under his arm. 

“Don’t get me mad, Will,” Cope 
said quietly. “Take it outside like 
I said.” 

Will smiled lazily and looked over 
“Sure,” he said easily. 
“That kid had snaked six sleepers 
off me to-night. I'll put up with 
five. Not more, though.” 

He walked over to the kid and 
grabbed the kid’s shirt in his fist. 
The kid hit him in the face and he 
laughed. The kid tried to stand his 
ground, but he couldn’t. He was 
pushed down the barway by Will’s 
lazy strength and then out the door 
into the rain. The curious crowd 
followed. Cope loafed down the 
room behind them and took his low 
seat behind the bar. 

Jim observed, “This Cope isn’t a 
man to ask for help, is he?” 

Bonsell smiled faintly and rose. 
“Come and meet him. If he likes a 
man, he’s a friend.” 

Cope, still seated behind the bar, 
looked up at their approach and 
Bonsell said, “Cope, this is Jim 
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Wade, the new boss at the Excel- 
sior.” 

Cope’s veiled eyes regarded Jim 
closely and he put out a big hand 
which was not flabby. “Howdy,” he 
said. He nodded toward the door. 
“Don’t let that. bother you, Wade. 
My tables are square and I serve 
all comers. But I won’t allow a fight 
here and I won’t take a side.” He 
pulled up a bottle. “Have a drink.” 

Jim and Bonsell accepted the 
drink. It was strangely silent here 
in the saloon now, so that the silence 
outside was even more pronounced. 
Threading through it, barely audi- 
ble, was the sound of muffled sob- 
bing, nothing more. 

Jim, curious, looked at Cope, a 
question in his. eyes. 

Cope said, “Will can be pretty 
rough sometimes.” 

Jim put down his glass and 
strolled to the door. He shouldered 
through it and paused on the single 
step. A crowd lined the walk that 
led across to the plaza, unmindful 
of the rain, and the lamp in the 
lobby of the hotel across the street 
spread a dim light on the shining 
mud of the street. 


HE kid was down in that 

mud, crawling. When he 

would fight to his knees, Will 
would stamp him down again. It 
was cruel, deliberate bullying, and 
Will was absorbed by it. 

He would stamp the kid into the 
mud and then he would raise his 
‘head to look across the street at 
someone in the shadow of the hotel. 

“Here he is,” Will called. “Vl 
help him over. But he’s got to 
crawl.” 

There was no answer from across 
the street and Jim watched the kid 
drag himself to his knees, only to be 
stamped down again by his tor- 
menter, 


“He’s a tinhorn, but he don’t make 
any sound,” Will observed, looking 
across the street again. 

Jim felt that old feeling gathering 
inside him that might have been a 
warning if it didn’t always come too 
late. He shouldered through the 
crowd, ducked under the tie rail and 
walked through the sticky mud to 
Will. 

“He’s had enough,” Jim said qui- 
etly. 

Will didn’t turn at the sound of 
Jim’s voice, didn’t even look at him. 
He simply wheeled and lashed out. 
Jim, almost caught off guard, 
chopped down on the blow, so that 
it hit him in the chest and sent him 
skidding back against the tie rail. 

Will said, “I don’t take Excelsior 
pay, mister, and I don’t take Ex- 
celsior ip.” He turned and stepped 
toward the kid again. 

Jim said calmly, “Turn around.” 
Will lifted his leg to tramp on the 
kid again, but Jim’s kick got in 
ahead of it. It catapulted Will for- 
ward to trip over the kid and sprawl 
in the soupy mud. 

Will rolled over easily and rose, 
coming toward Jim with his fists at 
his side. “You got warned,” he said 
grimly. “Don’t ever say you didn’t.” 

He flung himself forward as if pro- 
pelled by flailing arms. Jim beat 
down the attack and his left arm 
tangled with Will’s right. Then he 
bobbed sideways, driving in hard 
with his right arm. He felt and 
heard the blow, which missed his op- 
ponent’s shelving jaw and hit the 
neck. 

Will wheeled to the side and Jim 
hit him in the face. Will sagged till 
his hands rested in the gummy mud, 
and then he rose. There was no 
speech this time. He planted his 
feet firmly in the mud and lunged 
forward. 

Jim met the charge with his shoul- 
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der turned. Then, reaching out with 
his right hand, he grabbed Will by 
the hair and smashed three lefts to 
the face before he released his grip 
and let the man fall. 

This time he did not wait for Will 
to rise. He stood over him, grasped 
him by the shirt, and lifted him to 
his knees. Then he knocked him 
down again and stood there, breath- 
ing heavily, angry and bedraggled. 

“Get up,” he said. 

“T’ve had enough,” Will mumbled. 
He pushed himself to his elbow and 
then Jim lifted him to his feet again. 
He hit him twice and then caught 
him before he fell and with a savage 
heave hurled him into the tie rail. 
It splintered and broke with a flat 
crack and Will caromed into an on- 
looker. They both went down. The 
onlooker got up quickly, swearing, 
but Will lay there on his side on the 
wet sidewalk, face pillowed on his 
arm. 

Jim raised his glance to scan the 
crowd, who eyed him silently. 

“I don’t like this town,” he 
drawled quietly. “Anybody object 
to that?” 

There was a faint stirring among 
the onlookers and then they broke 
up. Jim stood there in the muddy 
road until they had either gone into 
the saloon or down the walk. 

He saw Cope then. Cope was 
standing on the step of his saloon, 
leaning lightly on his crutch. He 
looked down at Jim and then at 
Will and then said musingly, “You 
ain’t the first man that thought that, 
Wade, but you're the first that said 
it,” and went inside. 


SOMETHING stirred behind 
Jim and he turned. A woman 
had stepped out of the shad- 


ows from across the street and was 
bent over the kid. She rolled him 


over and was feeling gingerly along 
his ribs. 

“Where does he live?” Jim asked. 

“T can do it,” the woman said, not 
looking up. 

Jim said, “Let me.” Gently, he 
pushed her aside and gathered the 
drenched kid up in his arms. The 
boy’s body was slack, limp as a dead 
man’s, 

They faced each other now in the 
rain and Jim saw that she was a 
mere girl. Her rather wan face was 
twisted in a wry smile and as her 
glance touched Jim’s face for a mo- 
ment it was hostile, bitter. Then 
she gestured lazily with her head 
down the street. 

“T’ve done it enough,” she said 
quietly, and turned. “Come along, 
then.” 

She kept ahead of. him. They 
passed down the side of the hotel, 
strode along in front of a blacksmith 
shop where two men were shoeing a 
span of mules, and turned in on the 
other side of it. 

Before them was a mean log shack 
set back from the road and abutting 
the frame blacksmith shop. The 
room he entered was low-ceilinged, 
clean, but jammed with an odd as- 
sortment of rickety furniture. 

The girl indicated a sofa, the plush 
of which was worn and faded, and 
Jim said, “He’s pretty wet. You 
better put a blanket over the sofa.” 

“Do you think ii could look any 
worse?” the girl asked in a dead 
voice. “Put him down.” 

Jim did, asking, “Your brother?” 

“Yes,” she said wearily, indiffer- 
ently. She disappeared through a 
door curtained with an army blan- 
ket. Jim heard her pouring water 
into a basin and presently she ap- 
peared with the basin and a towel 
and set to work on the kid. Be- 
neath a certain hard bitterness that 
marked her face, she was pretty. 
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Her wet dress was of sun-faded blue 
calico, poorly made at home and 
minus the elaborateness that was the 
current fashion. It was severely 
plain, and clung wetly to her slender 
figure. 

Jim’s knuckles were smarting from 
the mud ground in a cut and he 
wrapped them in a handkerchief as 
he watched her deft ministrations. 

“What does he hold against you?” 
Jim asked suddenly. 

The question startled her. When 
her face turned up to him, its reserve 
had dropped. “Will-John Cruver?” 

“Tf that’s his name, yes.” 

Her glance dropped. “He’s been 
forcing his attentions on me,” she 
said quietly. She went on with her 
work, then added, “He has a way of 
making people do what he wants. 
You'll find that out, maybe.” 

“Tl never see him again,” Jim an- 
swered. “At least, that’s my hope.” 

“You’re the new Excelsior fore- 
man, aren’t you?” she countered. In 
explanation, she added, “He'll eall 
the turn for Excelsior and he'll call 
it for you, too.” 

It was a plain statement, as if 
there was no room for doubt in her 
mind. Jim shifted his soggy boots, 
faintly irritated. Will-John Cruver 
must be one of the men Max Bon- 
sell was trying to run off. 

“You like the idea, maybe,” Jim 
suggested inquiringly. 

Her head lifted again and there 
was defiance in her gaze. “Yes. I 
don’t like Will-John Cruver, but he’s 
not a company man.” 

She turned her back to her work. 
This time she felt the boy’s ribs, then 


looked again at the ugly bump on his: 


temple where Cruver had clouted 
him. 

Jim said quietly, “You need a 
dozen good meals and a new dress 
maybe. Good-night, miss.” 


E wheeled and went. out into 
the rain, stooping low for the 
door. He heard her run after 

him and he stopped and turned, re- 
garding her as she stood framed in 
the doorway. 

“T haven’t forgotten all my man- 
ners,” she said quickly. “Thank you 
for helping him.” 

“He’s welcome,” he said, and 
turned to go. He heard her walking 
after him and he stopped again as 
she came up beside him. The wet 
darkness seemed to lower the barrier 
of her hostility, and now she walked 
along with him a few paces. 

“Maybe you're right,” she said in 
a low voice. “A dozen good meals 
and a new dress would make a dif- 
ference.” Her face tilted up to his. 
“There’s only one way for a girl to 
live better than an army mule in this 
place, and I won’t do that. But 
sometimes it’s hard.” She hesitated. 
“You’re a kind man, I think. Maybe 
you understood my sharpness.” 

Jim stood motionless, trying to see 
her face. He reached for his pipe 
and put it in his mouth. “Your 
brother,” he said. “Is he any good?” 

“Not much. He’s never had a 
chance to be.” 

“Has he ever worked cattle?” 

“Yes. But his jobs never lasted.” 

“Tl need riders,” Jim said in a 
matter-of-fact voice. “If he’s any 
good, I'll pay him forty a month. 
Ten of that I’ll send to you.” 

“I don’t take charity!” she said 
sharply. 

“That’s the way it’s got to be,” 
Jim said brusquely and turned away. 

He heard her quiet, resigned, 
“Thank you” -and she went back 
into the house. 

Max Bonsell was waiting under 
the awning in front of the saloon. 
He tendered Jim his soaking hat 
and then drawled, “You sure get ac- 
quainted easy, Jim.” 
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The race back was more uneven than the 
first, but Sleepy was in one of his rare 
competitive moods. 
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“Who was the kid?” 
“Ben Beauchamp.” 
“And his _ sister. 
name?” 
“She’s Tom Beauchamp’s girl, 
Lily. He has the blacksmith shop.” 
They tramped silently down the 
walk, and then Jim said, “This Will- 
John Cruver. He claims to make 
pretty big tracks around here, eh?” 
“About the biggest,” Bonsell said. 
“He heads that bunch of squatters.” 
Jim said nothing. They cut down 
the side of the plaza the stable was 
on. Jim said suddenly, “I wonder.” 


“What?” 


What’s her 
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“T had a sort of tangle with an- 
other hombre earlier in the evenin’. 
I wonder if he—” 

“He was one of your own men,” 
Bonsell said dryly, and let it go at 
that. 


CHAPTER III 
LAWMAN’S WARNING 


IS name, Jim found out the 
following day, was Mel Mc- 
Cumber, und he was a fair 

sample of the Excelsior crew. After 
breakfast, served in the log cook 
shack, Jim went back to the house 
to get a dry pipe, reflecting on the 
strangeness of this outfit. 

The crew had been quartered in two 
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rooms of one of the biggest houses Jim 
had ever seen. The main section was 
adobe, two stories high, with a white- 
railinged gallery around all four 
sides. ‘Two wings were of square- 
hewn logs, and these had formerly 
held the ranch office, a kitchen, a 
gun room and storerooms. 

Mighty cottonwoods arched over 
the house and shaded it, but it was 
a magnificent old ghost of a house, 
nothing more. The deep-set win- 
dows were paneless, and every third 
spoke was missing from the gallery 
railing. Here and there a door 
sagged off its hinges, and rank buf- 
falo grass grew right up to the field 
stone foundation. The old place 
was dying, and the Excelsior, under 
Max Bonsell, had done little to re- 
vive it. 

The two rooms of the first floor— 
where the Ulibarris had entertained 
governor-generals of Mexico, bish- 
ops, and perfumed grandees from 
Castile visiting the colonies—now 
echoed to the rough jests of a ranch 
crew, for this was the bunk house. 
East, sloping toward the swift 
creek, were the outbuildings—the 
cook shack, wagon sheds, barns, the 
blacksmith shop and the corrals. 
Beyond them. was a vast stretch of 
rolling country of wooded buttes and 
mesas, where the dark green of big 
pifion and cedar shaded into the 
lighter green of greasewood. 

Jim found his pipe and came back 
to the door where he packed and 
lighted it, his glance on the crew 
clustered in front of the bunk house. 

He had worked on enough spreads 
to know a fighting crew when he saw 
one, and a faint feeling of disgust 
welled up within him at sight of this 
one. Often enough, such a crew was 
necessary, but he hated the idea of 
heading one. They were riffraff, 
composed partly of men on the 
dodge, out-and-out killers, and 


partly of men who soon would be 
on the dodge. They didn’t like him 
and he didn’t like them, but there 
was never going to be any doubt in 
his mind as to who gave orders to 
the fifteen of them. 

Having Bonsell’s orders of last 
night in mind, Jim tramped down 
to the cook shack. They were gath- 
ered there, waiting for him, and fell 
silent at his approach. McCumber, 
shght and with an unhealthy pallor 
to his face, stood off a little ways, 
eyeing Jim with shrewd, unblinking 
black eyes that distilled the poison 
for his glance. 

“Ball,” Jim said. 

“Yeah.” This was an older man, 
grim-jawed and suspicious and quiet 
as death. Jim hoped his age had 
given him a little judgment. 

“I’m givin’ you the instructions, 
Ball. Miles, you and Pardee listen, 
because they’re yours ioo.” His 
level eyes sought out the other two, 
and they nodded. “There’s three 
spreads east of Mimbres Canyon. 
That’s your territory, Ball. Miles 
yours is west to the line and south 
as far as Wagon Butte. Pardee, 
yours is the rest of the lease. I 
want you three to ride to every 


spread in your territory. Tell them 


they’ve got till Sunday to get a man 
to me saying they’re going to move.. 
This is Tuesday. If they haven’t a 
man in here Sunday by midnight, 
we'll move against them. That’s the 
warning and say it that way.” He 
paused. “Also, you'll ride un- 
armed.” 

There was a moment’s pause and 
then someone said, “What the devil 
for?” 

“Because you're told to,” Jim an- 
swered quickly. “Any objections?” 

“T ain’t been without an iron since 
I was sixteen,” Miles said surlily. 
“Send someone else.” 

“You'll ride out of here without 
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a gun, or you'll ride out of here for 
good,” Jim said. “What’ll it be, 
Miles?” 

Miles’ glance slid over to Max 
Bonsell, who was smoking quietly a 
few paces away on the cook shack 
porch. 

“How about it, Max?” Miles said. 

“He’s givin’ you orders, I’m not,” 
Max said quietly. 

Miles looked back at Jim. “All 
right. Only what’s the idea?” 

“My idea of you, Miles,” Jim re- 
plied coldly, “is that you can’t talk 
without a gun to back you up. Well, 
you’d better start learnin’. As long 
as we're in the right here—and any 
court of law would bear us out— 
well go about this like white men, 
not Apaches. Those people deserve 
a warnin’ and time to discuss it. 
Whatever they decide to do after 
that is on their own heads.” 


E paused, watching them. 
“Another thing,” he said 
slowly, his temper prodding 

him. “TI haven’t said this to Max 
Bonsell, but I’ll say it to him now, 
in front of the whole crew. You take 
orders from me, and there’s no ap- 
peal to Bonsell. As far as you’re 
concerned, there’s one boss around 
here and that’s me.” He looked over 
at Max. “That right?” 

“That’s right,” Bonsell said. 

Jim turned away. “As far as I’m 
concerned, the rest of you can light 
a shuck for town. Be back here by 
midnight Sunday, ready to ride.” 

They moved off toward the horse 
corral and Jim walked over to Max. 

“That’s a prize collection of hard- 
cases, Max. You must have cut 
sign on every outlaw hide-out be- 
tween here and Pecos.” 

Max only grinned. 

“T want a map of this lease,” Jim 
announced. “Can you draw me one, 
locatin’ the spreads?” 
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Max could. They went inside the 
cook shack and Bonsell sat down 
with pencil and paper. He was thus 
engaged when McCumber appeared 
at the door. 

“Gent to see you, Wade,” he said. 

“Who is it?” 

“Sheriff.” 

Jim went out, Bonsell following, 
in time to see a man dismount from 
a claybank gelding and tie his reins 
to the grindstone in front of the 
cook shack. 

Sheriff Link Haynes might have 
been fifty, but he looked seventy. 
He had a narrow suspicious face, 
graven with deep lines from chronic 
dyspepsia. Of medium height, his 
moderately sized paunch stemming 
from a flat chest seemed to pull. him 
forward on his toes. His clothes 
were neat, clean, almost foppish, 
and the boots on his small feet were 
hand-tooled and shining. 

“You Jim Wade?” he asked 
brusquely. You had a feeling that 
he was trying to make his voice deep 
and impressive, but he only suc- 
ceeded in making it irritatingly 
harsh. 

Jim nodded. 

“Y’m Sheriff Link Haynes.” He 
made no move to extend his hand, 
so Jim only nodded coldly. He had 
a feeling he wasn’t going to like this 
man. “Word’s about in San Jon 
that when you blow in somethin’ is 
goin’ to happen.” 

Again Jim nodded. 

“Well, it ain’t,” the sheriff an- 
nounced flatly. 

Jim’s mouth started to turn up at 
the corners and then a change came 
over his face. It became perfectly 
sober, respectful, but there were 
small dancing lights in his eyes. 

“T wish I’d known that,” Jim 
drawled, his voice rueful. 

“What?” 

“That a man like you was sher- 
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iff,” Jim said. “They told me there 
was a rat-eaten old fool for sheriff 
here. Somebody lied to me.” 

“Who told you that?” the sheriff 
demanded hotly. 

“A lady.” 

“A lady? Couldn’t have been. 
Know her name?” 

“Why, I thought she said it was 
Mrs. Link Haynes,” Jim drawled. 
“Maybe I’m wrong.” 


OLOR crept into the lawman’s 
C face, and he opened his mouth 

to speak, then shut it in a 
grim line. He glared at Jim’s per- 
fectly innocent face. 

“T’ve heard about you,” he an- 
nounced. “They tell me you got a 
reputation in Dodge and the other 
trail towns for bein’ the gent that 
always leads the hard-cases in tree- 
in’ the town. That right?” 

Jim looked shyly at the sheriff 
and made a coy half circle with his 
boot sole in the dust. “I was young 
then, sir,” he said modestly. 

The yellow in the sheriff’s face 
was flushed out by the red. 

“Let me tell you somethin’, 
Wade,” he said angrily. “This was 
a good country up till now. It’ll be 
a danged sight better when you’re 
out of it. And I aim to run you 
out.” 

Jim’s tone changed immediately. 
“Do you, now?” he said quietly. 

“I do. First time you step over 
the line in any way, the first time I 
have a complaint agin’ you, you bet- 
ter ride. North or south, it don’t 
matter which.” 

“Or you'll be chasin’ me?” Jim 
murmured. 

“T will.” 


Jim said coolly, “I heard you. 


Now you want a little advice?” 
“No.” 
“You'll get some anyway,” Jim 
went on. “In the first place, my old 


pappy told me never to make a brag 
unless I could make it stick. You’ve 
made a brag that won’t stick, sher- 
iff, because you or your ten twins 
couldn’t run me out of this county. 
You couldn’t run me out of any- 
thing, not even tobacco.” 

Haynes just stared. 

“In the second place,” Jim con- 
tinued, “I don’t like the way you do 
business. Why, you’re the very gent 
that brought me here.” 

“That’s a lie!” Sheriff Haynes ex- 
ploded. 

“Think,” Jim reminded him. “If 
you’d been any kind of a lawman at 
all, you’d know a few elementary 
laws you got to enforce. One of ’em 
is protection of private property. 
The Ulibarri grant is private prop- 
erty, but it’s bein’ trespassed on. 
The owners don’t like it. If you 
was a decent sheriff with any sand 
in your craw, you’d run the squat- 
ters off. Instead of that, you try 
to run the owners off. Is that 
right?” 

“Them you call squatters got here 
first!” 

“Did they ever pay any lease 
money?” 

“Nobody ever paid any lease 
money,” Sheriff Haynes answered 
emphatically. “Why, even when 
Mr. Buckner—he was the last of the 
Ulibarri blood that lived here—was 
here, nobody paid any lease money. 
He never ranched, but he never gave 
a hang if other people did. This 
was open range, then, and I aim to 
keep it so.’ 

“Tt don’t matter to you that it’s 
been bought by this outfit?” 

Link Haynes sneered. “Nobody 
but a renegade cowman likes a com- 
pany outfit. They make a livin’ by 
hoggin’ range from honest men who 
need it!” 

“And you'll help these—honest 
men?” 
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“As far as I can,’ Haynes declared 
sturdily. 

Jim nodded quietly. “It better 
not: be very far, sheriff. Because I 
sent notice of eviction to every man 
on this lease this mornin’.” 
it with your gunmen, 


Jim flushed a little this time. 
“Who I hire don’t concern you, 
Haynes. I’m responsible for my 
crew, and they can be a bunch of 
Comanches for all you care.” 

“You’re responsible, you say?” 

“T said it, didn’t I?” 

Sheriff Haynes nodded wisely. 
“All right. That’s one thing set- 
tled. That'll give me a handle to 
run you out of this county twice as 
fast as I would have anyway.” 

“You try it,’ Jim imvited. 

“Tll_ do that,” Sheriff Haynes 
promised, and strode over to his 
horse. 

Jim and Max Bonsell watched 
him ride off, not without a certain 
dignity, and then Jim turned to 
Max. 

“Nice fair sheriff,” he remarked. 
“Where'd they find him? Under a 
loose board?” 

Bonsell only grinned. “Begin to 
see my reason for hirin’ a hard-case 
crew?” 

“Yeah,” Jim said thoughtfully. 
“Maybe you're right, at that.” 


HEN Jim got his map, he 

went down to the corral for 

Sleepy. The sight of him, 
standing sleek and big and clean- 
limbed in the sunshine, cheered Jim 
up a little. He whistled and the big 
gelding came over. He spooked 
away from the bridle a couple of 
times, and Jim swore affectionately 
at him. This was a game they 
played daily, one which neither of 
them took seriously, but one which 
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Jim considered was Sleepy’s right 
as a loyal and dependable friend. 

Once the bridle was on Sleepy 
looked around him in a haughty, 
questioning way that made Jim sym- 
pathize with him. He felt that way 
himself, just a little. This was a 
queer outfit, one that gave you no 
confidence and no pride in your 
work. But it was too late to back 
out now. 

To begin with, he’d given Bonsell 
his word, although he regretted it 
now. And then there was that mat- 
ter of the sheriff. He had a way 
that went against a man’s grain, 
and the stubborn streak in Jim was 
aroused at his boasting. Out of the 
pure contrariness which often guides 
a man in his decisions, Jim had de- 
cided that he would stay here just 
to see if Sheriff Haynes could run 
him out. 

He was aware, suddenly, that he 
was being watched, and he turned 
slowly to regard Lily Beauchamp’s 
brother watching him from the top 
pole of the corral. Ben Beauchamp 
had a good face to begin with, fine- 
lined and clean-looking, but he wore 
an insufferable expression on it that 
irritated a man. Even the tow hair 
and the lithe slim build of him 
couldn’t change that. 

Jim, remembering the quiet des- 
peration of the girl, resolved to check 
his impulse. He said, “Mornin’, sé 

“That ain’t a bad horse,” Ben 
Beauchamp observed, “but T’'ve seen 
better.” 

“Where?” 

Beauchamp was a little aston- 
ished at the bluntness of Jim’s re- 
tort. “Right here,” he said, holding 
up the reins in his hand. Jim walked 
over and looked at the big blue that 
Ben Beauchamp was riding. 

“Can he run?” he asked mildly. 

“Faster’n that chestnut.” 

“Want to bet?” 
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The kid looked appraisingly at the 
chestnut again. “Sure.” 

“My horse against yours.” 

“All right. Where do we race?” 

Jim glanced over toward the 
creek. There was a flat level stretch 
that paralleled it for six hundred 
yards or so to the timber gate to- 
ward the south. He said, “From 
even with the corral down to that 
far gate. It’s open. First man 
through wins.” 

“Any dog holes there?” 

“T’ll see,” Jim said. He mounted 
and rode out toward the creek. The 
inspection, which served to limber 
up Sleepy, revealed no prairie dog 
holes, and Jim came back to the 
starting line. Ben Beauchamp’s 
face had fallen a little when he saw 
Sleepy canter, but he put back the 
sneer on his face when Jim ap- 
proached. 

“T dunno what [ll do with him 
when I win him,” he announced. 

Jim grinned and said, “You give 
the word.” 


HEY lined up even and at 
Ben Beauchamp’s shout, they 
started off. Sleepy, sensing a 
race but not quite sure of it, 
watched the blue shoot off like a 
skyrocket. Then he got it into his 
head what it was all about and 
stretched out. At the halfway mark 
he pulled abreast of the blue and it 
was then that Jim touched his heels 
to him. Sleepy was sure then, and 
when they came to the gate he was 
leading by an easy thirty yards. 
Jim pulled up and waited for Ben 
to come through the gate. Ben did, 
scowling. “Hit a dog hole,” he 
growled. “Lucky I didn’t break my 
neck.” 
“You don’t think it was a fair 
race?” 
“Oh, I'll stick by my word,” Ben 
said. 


“Give me that lane and we'll race 
back,” Jim suggested. 

Ben agreed and they changed 
sides. The race back was more un- 
even than the first. Sleepy was in 
one of his rare competitive moods, 
and he beat the blue by fifty yards 
this time. 

When Ben rode up alongside Jim, 
he nodded and said, “He’s better, all 
right.” He paused, and Jim could 
see the reluctance in his manner. 
“Well, that leaves me afoot, don’t 
ite” 

“T reckon,” Jim said. 

“Loan me a horse, will you?” 

“What for?” 

“T’m headin’ back for San Jon.” 

“Don’t want the job?” 

Ben looked around him with slow 
deliberation. “I don’t like this out- 
fit so much.” 

“Well, so long,” Jim said, reach- 
ing out for the blue’s bridle. 

Ben whipped around to regard 
Jim with surprise. He said, after a 
pause, “But I got to have a horse. 
Will you loan me one?” 

“No.” 

Ben stared at him. “Why not?” 

“Need ’em. Besides, you should 
have thought before you bet.” 

Anger flooded the kid’s face, but 
he was shrewd, too. All his life he 
had been the kind of a kid who 
yelled names at the bigger kids and 
then ducked into the house. It was 
still his instinct and he carried it 
into barrooms, or wherever he went. 
But the look on the face of this tall, 
gray-eyed Texan halted him. The 
memory of last night’s beating was 
a little too fresh. 

He said cautiously, “Suppose I 
take the job. Will you mount me?” 

Jim nodded. 

“All right, when do I start then?” 

Jim stifled a smile. “Right now. 
You’re ridin’ with me. We're mak- 
in’ a five-day ride with ten pounds 
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of jerky for grub.” He pointed. 
“We head that way, toward the 
Star 88.” 

This was Ben Beauchamp’s intro- 
duction to Jim Wade, and, if Jim 
was any judge, there would be some- 
thing on that kid’s face besides a 
sneer when they got home again. 

To make doubly certain of this, 
he added, “And I’ll take a bill of 
sale for that blue, too.” 


CHAPTER IV 


WADE CRACKS THE WHIP 


MAN ean see a lot of coun- 
a try in five days, and the Uli- 

barri grant took in a lot of 
country. Roughly, it was eighty 
miles long and sixty miles wide, a 
grant dispensed by a Spanish king 
who had never seen it, but who 
hoped the gift of it would serve to 
keep one of his most bothersome 
courtiers across the sea. 

By traveling fast and keeping to 
the ridges, Jim Wade and Ben Beau- 
champ saw a lot of it. It was an 
upended country rising to mountains 
in the north, but if there were rocky 
mesas, gaunt and _ boulder-strewn 
and serving only to make a man ride 
around them, there were also long 
sweeps of grassy valleys that ended 
in timber. 

The land had taken its character 
from the weather, as all country 
does, so it was one of violent colors 
washed by driving rains, hard snows 
and pushing winds. Nights, even in 
Jate spring, were cold, and it was no 
pleasure to stop just before dusk 
plunged into sheer dark, eat a dozen 
mouthfuls of jerky and roll into cold 
blankets. 

But Jim Wade was a thorough 
man, ‘a general studying his battle- 
field, and he came to understand 
why these squatters were reluctant 
to go. There were nine ranches on 


the lease, all of a comfortable size, 
nestled snugly in some sheltered val- 


ley that cradled a hayfield and full 


barns. The region was well stocked 
with fat longhorns that were as wild 
and tough as the country. 

The Star 88, closest to the moun- 
tains and farthest from San Jon, was 
the outfit he particularly studied. 
He saw it at sunrise, when the first 
thin streamer of smoke was lifting 
from the chimney of the log house. 
It was prosperous-looking, a work- 
ing cattle ranch with nothing beau- 
tiful about it save the fat longhorns 
that grazed near it and the over- 
stuffed barns and the sleek-looking 
horses in the corral. 

The buildings themselves were 
backed into a tight rincon which, 
on three sides, scarcely left thirty 
yards of level ground before the 
sheer bulk of the mesa lifted up. It 
was Will-John Cruver’s place, a large 
enough one to have a cook shack and 
bunk house. Of the five places Jim 
had seen, this was the biggest and 
most businesslike. 

Jim’s only distraction was Ben 
Beauchamp, and for the first two 
days it took all his patience to toler- 
ate this kid. The boy was sulky, 
given to fits of talking and then long 
silences. But when he talked, he 
boasted, and when he boasted Jim 
only grinned and called him a piker. 


But he never became openly angry, 


and slowly it dawned upon Ben 
Beauchamp that this was a man who 
didn’t care to hear of his deeds, good 
or bad, because he had done them 


_all himself, and better. 


Ben began to take an interest in 
what they were doing on about the 
fourth day. Then his weariness 
conquered him and he asked to go 
back to the Excelsior. Jim refused 
the request, and further pointed out 


that if Ben left he was technically 


riding a stolen horse, for which crime 
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Jim would gladly prosecute him. 
To add to Ben’s misery, they rode 
in rain all the last day, so that when 
they reached the Excelsior after 
dark Sunday night, he was wet and 
exhausted and famished and _ too 
weary to be surly. 

Monday morning, Jim went first 
to Max Bonsell. No squatter had 
come in to acknowledge his error, so 
eviction was the next move. 

After breakfast, Jim called the 
crew together. They were a shaky- 
looking lot, having spent most of 
their week in San Jon, drunk. ‘Stand- 
ing on the porch beside Bonsell, he 
wondered if all the ranchers had been 
warned. After all, he had only the 
word of Miles, Ball and Pardee. 
Ball was the most trustworthy, and 
Jim was certain he had done his 
task, but of the other two he was 
doubtful. However, Ball’s ride had 
included the Star 88, which was 
what he wanted. 

He counted off McCumber, Ball, 
Miles, Ben Beauchamp and a slim, 
quiet, bearded man named Scoville, 
and then said, “Saddle up.” 

“Where to?” McCumber asked. 

“Star 88. They won't move so we 
will move ’em.’ 

The satisfaction in the faces of 
these men, with the exception of 
Ben Beauchamp, was plain. Resent- 
ment showed on Beauchamp’s face. 
The others of the crew, Jim ordered, 
were to wait his return. 

They were on the trail in twenty 
minutes but it was not the open 
country riding that Excelsior riders 
wished for. They traveled across 
country, riding hard, clinging to the 
secret canyons and the brush and 
taking advantage of all the natural 
shelter. 

When, after midday, Ball asked, 
“When do we noon, Wade?” Jim an- 
swered, “We don’t.” 

Darkness caught them five miles 


or so from the Star 88, and under 
its protection, they traveled down in 
the valley. Jim seemed to know his 
way better than the others. When 
they came to the canyon in which 
lay the valley where the Star 88 was 
located, Jim took the first offshoot 
canyon to the west. They rode for 
another two hours, following its de- 
vious course until it had narrowed 
down to an arroyo scarcely wide 
enough for a horse. 

Jim pulled up here and dis- 
mounted and they rested in the dark, 
lighting smokes. 

When the tobacco had taken the 
edge off their saddle-weariness, Jim 
spoke. 

“How many of you know the Star 
88?” 

All had seen it. 

“Then this ought to be simple,” 
Jim said. “McCumber and Ball and 
Scoville take the north rim of that 
cup. Get as low down on it as you 
can without kicking off rock to give 
them warning. I'll take Beauchamp 
and Miles on the south side. You 
got that?” 

They muttered assent. 

“Now get this straight,” Jim said. 
“You're to get in your places and 
stay there. I’m goin’ to fire that 
small hay barn for light. By the 
time it catches, I’ll be up in the rocks 
on the south side. I'll strike a match 
when I get there. You strike one in 
answer to let me know you're set. 
Then I’ll parley.” 

There was a silence, then McCum- 
ber spoke up. “Parley? I thought 
this was a fight.” 

“Not your kind of a fight,” Jim 
said curtly. “I’m goin’ to warn 
Cruver and his crew off the place 
and then fire it. They'll go, I reckon. 
If they don’t, Ill fire the shack. 
Now here’s what I want understood. 
This is no killin’ affair. If they hole 
up, you got a right to pour lead into 
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that shack to scare ’em. But once 
it starts to burn, hold your fire. Let 
every man in that crew make a break 
for his horse and ride out. Once 
they start, you high-tail it for our 
horses. All I want is to clean that 
swarm of hornets out. And I don’t 
want blood doin’ it. Savvy that?” 

There was a long silence, during 
which nobody spoke. 

Jim said, menace in his tone, “The 
hombre that don’t understand better 
speak out now. Because I mean it.” 

None answered and Jim stood up. 
“All right. The place lies over this 
high ridge to the east. Scatter and 
find your hole.” 

He led the way with Ben and 
Miles, a feeling of uneasiness within 
him. There was a secret hatred 
among these men for him that 
stirred him to anger. They were a 
challenge, just as an ugly brone was 
a challenge. And while a man 
couldn’t make an ugly bronc like 
him, he could make him respect him. 
There had never been a showdown 
between the Excelsior crew and him- 
self, but there would be, he thought 
grimly. 

His calculation had been right. 
They emerged on the hogback di- 
rectly at the house, and looking 
down and to the east, he could see 
the lights of the shack. The bunk 
house was dark, indicating perhaps 
that the crew was settled for the eve- 
ning in Cruver’s company. 

Stealthily, Jim led the way down 
off the rim. It was steep, but the 
boulders were large and not easily 
dislodged. When he was level with 
the end of the rincon, he indicated 
that Miles and Ben were to stay 
there. They were far above the roof 
of the house, perhaps seventy yards 
from it. Jim left his carbine and 
descended alone. He did not remem- 
ber a dog about the place, so once 
on the level he moved swiftly. Talk 


and laughter from the house drifted 
out into the chill air. 

He passed the cook shack, walk- 
ing carelessly and whistling, but the 
cook was in bed. He cut behind it 
to the small hay barn which, next 
to the cook shack, was the building 
nearest the house. It was a shed 
rather than a barn, a roof on stilts 
sheltering a couple of tons of loose 
hay. 

Swiftly, he pulled out handfuls of 
hay, trailmg it on the ground to 
serve as a fuse. Then he lighted it, 
watched it flare up and walked si- 
lently back to the talus of the mesa. 
By the time he had started to climb, 
the hay was afire, lighting the whole 
scene. Once in position beside Ben 
and Miles he struck a match, and 
getting an answering flare from the 
opposite side of the rincon, he called 
loudly, “Cruver!” 

For a second nothing happened 
and then a man cautiously poked 
his head out the door. Catching 
sight of the fire, he turned and 
shouted back into the house. 

Jim raised his gun and laid a shot: 
across the doorstep. The lamp in- 
side the house was extinguished im- 
mediately, 

“Cruver!” Jim called. 
me!” 

Silence, and then Cruver’s voice 
boomed out, “That’s you, ain’t it, 
Wade?” 

Jim answered, “Clear out of this 
place or we'll burn it on top of you!” 

“What if we do?” 


“Then walk to your horse corral 
and wait there till I tell you to go.” 

There was a long silence. Finally, 
surprisingly, Cruver yelled: “All 
right.” 

“Come ahead, then.” 

The first man stepped tentatively 
across the sill. Drawing no fire, he 


“Answer 
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decided it was safe and started casu- 
ally toward the corral. Suddenly, 
from the other side of the rincon, a 
shot whipped out and the Star 88 
hand stumbled, fell on his knees and 
then rolled on his back. 

Fury mounted in Jim. He raised 
his rifle, sighted it at the spot where 
the gun flame showed and _ fired. 
There was a wild yell in the night 
and then Ball’s voice bawled, “Cut 
it out!” 

Jim yelled, “Hold your fire, damn 
you!” 

Then he looked down at the shack 
again. The hit man had crawled 
back into the cabin. 

“Cruver!” 

“Get out of here, you blasted 
bushwhacker!” Cruver yelled. 

“Stay where you are if you don’t 
want to get shot!” Jim called. 

There was only one course left 
now. Cruver would not come out 
unless he was smoked out, since Jim 
had, apparently, betrayed his word. 
And not one man in that shack 
would get out alive if those three 
across the rincon could help it. Re- 
flection told Jim that the place 
would have to be burned unless Ex- 
celsior was to be laughed out of the 
country. And since Cruver had not 
put up a fight, Jim guessed that he 
had no guns in the shack, but had 
left them in the bunk house. And 
that meant that Ball had not warned 
them. 

Cursing bitterly, Jim slid. down 
the talus of the mesa again. His 
actions, plain as daylight, drew no 
fire from the house. First he let the 
horses out of the corral, then set 
about firing the place. With hay ob- 
tained from the big barn, he set off 
the wagon shed, the big barn, the 
hay barn, the bunk house and the 
cook shack. 

A broken bale of hay he had saved 
out, and this he dragged back to the 


foot of the mesa. Calling on Miles 
to help him, and working furiously, 
he dragged the half bale up to where 
Ben Beauchamp, wide-eyed, was 
watching. 

“Build a fire,” he ordered then. 
“Light that hay and then roll it 
down against the blind end of that 
shack. Make it fast. If they try 
to come out, let ’em go. Only, if 
you hit one of ’em, I'll kill you!” 

He vanished into the night then 
on a dead run, bound for the other 
side of the rincon. Halfway across 
it, he saw the hay start its fiery de- 
scent down the slope. Gathering 
speed, scattering a tail of sparks like 
a meteor, it bounded up in the air, 
leaping and bumping over rocks, hit 
the flat and, carried by its momen- 
tum, rolled against the end of the 
shack. It settled there, almost 
burned out, and then the flames 
started to lick at the bark of the 
bottom row of logs. 

The whole night was lighted now, 
so that he had no trouble picking out 
Scoville, Ball and McCumber nes- 
tled behind a high rock halfway 
down the slope. 

_ “Clear out!” Jim ordered from the 
rim. 

Obediently, they toiled back up 
the slope. By the time they reached 
the rim, Ben and Miles had come. 

Jim waited until the three of them 
were erect, and then he asked calmly, 
“Who shot that man?” 

There was no answer. McCum- 
ber eyed him sullenly, even smiling 
a little. 

With a flick of his wrist, Jim 
palmed up his six-gun and _ said, 
“Ben, hear me?” 

“Yes sir,” Ben said, his voice re- 
strained and respectful now. 

“Back off there fifteen yards, put 
a gun on this crew and shoot the 
first man that tries to interfere.” 

He waited until Ben had done so. 


Trouble Fighter 


“Miles,” Jim said. 
those others.” 

Miles stepped over to join the 
other three. “Shuck your guns, 
boys,” Jim drawled. 

There was no mercy in his voice. 
Their guns dropped to the ground 
and then he ordered them to step 
back. 


“Get over with 


“Now,” he demanded, “which one 


of you coyotes shot that man?” 

There was still no answer. 

Jim threw his gun aside. “Step 
out here, Ball. You're biggest, Ill 
start with you.” 

“T never done it,” Ball protested. 

“Who did?” 

No answer. Jim stepped over 
and slugged Ball in the face, knock- 
ing him back into Miles’ arms. Ball 
straightened up, holding his mouth, 
but he didn’t want to fight. “Mc- 
Cumber,” he mumbled. 

Jim’s gaze shuttled to McCumber, 
heavy and evil-looking in the glare 
of the burning buildings. “Well, 
well,” he drawled. “That right, Sco- 
ville?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Step out here,” Jim said to Mc- 
Cumber. 

For answer, McCumber stooped 
and picked up a rock. 


“Shall I let him have it?” Ben 


called. 

“No,” Jim answered. He ad- 
vanced toward McCumber. “There’s 
some of you stuffed Stetsons around 
here that don’t know your master,” 
he said tightly. “Watch and find 
out.” 

McCumber said, “I'll beat your 
bloody brains out if you come an- 
other step! Wade!” 

Jim slugged out. suddenly with his 
left, but it was a feint, and McCum- 
ber, deceived by it, brought the rock 
down, aiming for Jim’s shoulder. 
Jim wheeled away and tripped him, 
and when he fell, he was on him. 
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McCumber tried to cling to Jim 
for protection, but the foreman 
slugged him in the body till he let 
go. Then he raised his aim and 
drove hard, sickening blows into 
“McCumber’s face. He felt the man’s 
nose flatten under his knuckles, and 
then he pounded a fist into his 
mouth. Finally, McCumber quit. 
He whined, blood bubbling from his 
cut lips, his eyes wild and terrified. 
When Jim got to his feet, McCum- 
ber sighed gently and started to sob. 

Jim looked up, his eyes still blaz- 
ing. “Ball,” he announced between 
panting breaths, “I’m goin’ to whit- 
tle you down, too.” 

But Ball wasn’t fighting. Jim’s 
first blow knocked him sprawling so 
that he teetered over the edge of the 
rock rim. 

“Get up,” Jim said. 

“Not me,” Ball said, making no 
move to rise. “I’m backin’ water, 
Wade, and I don’t care who knows 
ite 

Jim wheeled to confront Miles and 
Scoville. “Ill take you two jokers 


_on together,” he offered, his voice 


choked with fury. 

Scoville raised a hand. “Not me, 
Wade. I know who cracks the whip 
around here.” 

“Get your guns,” Jim taunted. 
“You're the kind of rats that don’t 
feel like a man without ’em. Get 
’em, and we'll shoot it out now.” 

“You can lick me there, too,” 
Scoville said mildly. “I wouldn’t 
fight you for all the gold in Mexico, 
Wade. Now cool down.” . 

Jim stood there, breathing hard, 
and the color came back into his 
face. Ball scrambled to his feet, 
evading Jim’s hot glance. 

“Well, that’s settled,” Jim said 
quietly. “For money, marbles or 
chalk, drunk or sober, day or night, 
with bricks, guns, fists or bullwhips, 
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I can lick the whole damn lot of you 
till you cry for mercy.” 

He glared around at them to see 
if they agreed, and apparently they 
did. 

“All right, pick McCumber up,” 
Jim ordered, and added, “You sorry- 
looking bunch of tinhorn badmen.” 

McCumber came to at the horses. 
He held on drunkenly while they 
rode off down the arroyo, and not a 


word was spoken the rest of that 
night. 

Jim Wade had impressed his abil- 
ity on five of these fifteen, and he 
had done more than that with Ben 
Beauchamp. For even a kid, behind 
any sneer he could wear, knew a 
man when he saw one. Ben Beau- 
champ was Jim Wade’s man for life, 
and he wanted, strangely enough, to 
tell Jim that in all humbleness. 


To be continued in next week’s issue. 


ROOFS 


NE of the problems of frontier times was to find suitable roofing 
material. The roofs in most common use were of dirt and were 
made by placing small poles across three ridgepoles running length- 

wise of the cabin. On this brush, reeds and even grass was placed and a 
covering of dirt a foot thick was shoveled on top. If this was done in the 
spring a coating of wild grass grew up before the rains came; otherwise the 
builder had to put protective poles around the edges of his roof to keep 
it from being washed away. 

During the summer this type of roof was very treacherous. In case 
of a protracted downpour, the dirt roof was anything but satisfactory. But 
if properly packed down in the fall, until the snow came and heavy snow 
fell on it, no roof could be more acceptable. It was impervious to both wet 
and cold, and if properly protected with dirt, added to the thin spots in the 
early spring, it improved with age. 

In the pine country, bark roofs were common, and at certain seasons 
of the year preferable to any other. The method was to girdle a large pine 
tree a foot above the ground and again five feet higher, split a crack between 
the girdles and start the bark to peeling with a shovel blade or some other 
blunt tool. In this manner a fine smooth piece of bark half an inch thick 
and five feet square was procured. It was soft, easily worked and fairly 
strong. The rafters of ridgepoles were placed about a foot apart and the 
pieces of bark overlapped a distance of six inches. 

If mineral pitch—asphalt—was obtainable, a liberal coating was ap- 
plied and this made an ideal roof, especially for hay barns and outhouses 
where warmth was no object. 

Shake roofs were the last to appear before the modern shingles. To 
make these, a straight-grained piece of spruce was selected and cut in blocks 
twenty inches in length. These blocks were then split in half and by means 
of a specially constructed tool the shakes were split. The pieces were then 
put under pressure to prevent warping and when dry were laid in the manner 
of shingles. 
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WHERE TO GO AND 
HOW TO GET THERE 


By JOHN 


Have you started on your free 
WESTERN STORY OUTDOORS- 
MAN’S HANDBOOK yet? I£ you 
haven’t send a stamp for 

DIRECTIONS FOR GETTING 

THE HANDBOOK FREE, and 

HOW TO GET FREE HOME- 

STEAD LAND. 


EOPLE are beginning to 
realize that a great deal of 
history has been made right 
here in these United States, 
and after reading about it, 

many persons feel that they would 
like to look over the actual ground 
where the historical events took 
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place, often at the business end of 
old buffalo rifles and hog-leg pistols. 

Bill Beveredge, of Clutier, Iowa, 
wants to know something about 
Death Valley, about which he has 
been reading recently. He plans to 
make a trip to the historic section by 
automobile. 

O. K., Bill, here’s what you'll find. 

Death Valley is in Inyo County in 
the southeastern part of. California, 
bordering on the Nevada line. The 
center of the valley is 314 miles 
northeast of Los Angeles and 138 
miles west of Los Vegas, Nevada. 
You reach the valley best by U. S. 
Highway 91 from Baker, California 
or Las Vegas, Nevada. 
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The valley got its name from the 
Arcane-Manley party, whose mem- 
bers, during the gold rush of 1849 
in California, were trying to find a 
short cut to the Coast. It is ap- 
proximately 150 miles long and from 
five to twenty miles wide, between 
steep mountain ranges. On the west 
side of it, the famous Panamint 
Range, of which you are always read- 
ing in Western history and fiction, 
rises more than ten thousand feet. 
From the floor of the valley to the 
top of Telescope Peak is 11,045 feet, 
the greatest abrupt rise of any land 
in the United States. 

To the south of the valley are the 
Owl’s Head and Avawatz Mountains 
and on the north it is hemmed in by 
the Last Chance Range. The valley 
itself, hidden by these high peaks, is 
nearly three hundred feet below sea 
level in places. 

The entire area is a region of con- 
trasts—the low valley floor against 
the high peaks, and impassable salt 
beds, where not a weed will grow, 
lying at the foot of the heavily tim- 
bered Panamints. The grayish white 
flats stretch out against the colorful 
background of gorges and canyons, 
and mineral formations contrast 
with each other in age and color, 
marking time eras from the ice age 
to the present. Particularly is there 
a great variation between the all but 
unbearable summer heat and the de- 
lightful winter climate. While the 
outside world is freezing, the winter 
weather in the vailey is mild and 
springlike. 

‘ 


The valley has been made a Na- 
tional park, and is therefore pro- 
tected by the United States govern- 
ment. ‘Roads have been built and 
are kept in condition by the national 
park authorities, and directional 
signs keep you from getting lost, as 
happened so often to the old-timers. 
Ranger stations are plentiful and you 
can get any information you want 
from them. They don’t charge you 
to go into the park, and you can stay 
as long as you want when you get 
there. 

If you like, you can spend time 
digging up fossils of birds and ani- 
mals that lived while the human race 
was still in its infancy. 

Also in the neighborhood you can 
see at firsthand some of the favorite 
backgrounds of Western stories, the 
ghost mining towns of Panamint, 
Skiddoo, Harrisburg, Keane Wonder 
and Bullfrog. These are real, dyed- 
in-the-wool ghost mining towns, and 
you won’t want to miss them. After 
you've viewed them, Western fiction 
laid in these places will have a new 
meaning for you. You will have seen 
them with your own eyes and know 
that they exist. 

' Take your camera! 


Death Valley has excited historians 
and inspired writers ever since it was 
discovered. Men have spent lifetimes 
studying its interesting facts. If you 
want a list of books dealing with this 
amazing valley send your name and a 
stamp and it will be sent you. It will 
give you enough reading suggestions 
to last a year. 


We aim to give practical help to readers. 
information about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, 
and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. 


Mr. North supplies accurate 
mountains, 
He will 


tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are interested. 
Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to the 
best of his ability. Be sure to enclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Shotgun Justice 


T was the heaviest rain in years 


in Oro Fino Valley, and 

“Peaceful” Peters and “Wran- 

glin’ Bill’ Steers spent hours 

right in the midst of it. The 
storm struck them square in the face 
as they rode over the summit of the 
Crosscuts, and until about midnight, 
when their horses accidently found 
a shelter, they rode in a downpour 
that Peaceful said would drown a 
fish in ten seconds. 


Author of 
“Peaceful Peters Declares War,” etc. 


They discovered that the shelter 
was an old covered shed. It was 
too dark to find out if the shed was 
a part of any other ranch buildings, 
so they tied their leg-weary, half- 
drowned horses out of the wind and 
partly of the rain, and went explor- 
ing in the dark. 

They found a stable, unlocked and 


A man’s life was at stake... And all 
because a blue-eyed button said, ‘‘I like 
you,”’ Wranglin’ Bill wanted to save it 
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empty, and an old lantern. The 
hay loft was a quarter filled with dry 
hay, so they removed a few soaking 
clothes, covered up with the dry hay 
and went to sleep. They had no 
idea where they were—and didn’t 
care. 

Peaceful Peters and Wranglin’ 
Bill Steers were horse traders, look- 
ing for a place to secure some more 
trading stock. Someone had told 
them that there might be available 
horses in Oro Fino Valley, because 
most everybody down there was 
crazy about mining. Gold mining, 
new strikes and disappointment had 
taken the place of cattle and horses. 

Peaceful was only twenty-five, six 
feet tall, lean as a hound, and good- 
looking. Wranglin’ Bill was forty 
years of age, six feet, three inches 
tall, and would weigh over two hun- 
dred. His face was long, deep-lined, 
decorated with a pair of long, tired- 
looking mustaches and a pair of 
sleepy, bilious-looking eyes. His 
voice, even when speaking in sub- 
dued tones, rattled the rafters. 

In garb they were very much 
alike, except that Peaceful’s taste 
ran more to colors and silver trim- 
mings. They both wore heavy belts, 
short holsters and _ black-handled 
Colt .45s. The life of a horse trader 
is not exactly a bed of roses. 

Burrowed deeply in the warm hay 
they slept soundly, and the sun was 
shining through the wide cracks in 
the loft when Peaceful shook the hay 
out of his hair, sneezed violently and 
yawned aloud. Up came Wranglin’ 
Bill, like an animated haystack, 
blinking his weary eyes at the grin- 
ning Peaceful. 

There were voices outside the sta- 
ble—those of a woman and a man. 
Peaceful and Bill looked curiously at 
each other for a moment, and then 
both of them crawled cautiously over 
to the hay window. About a hun- 
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dred and fifty feet away was a ranch 
house, and directly in front of them 
was a tumble-down corral where a 
sorrel horse was tied. Between 
them and the fence they saw a man 
and a woman, standing a few feet 
apart. As the man gestured with 
his right hand, sunlight glinted on 
the star pinned on his vest. 

“The keeper of the peace,” whis- 
pered Peaceful. Wranglin’ Bill dug 
some timothy seed out of one ear 
with a huge forefinger. The man 
was talking earnestly, and they 
could hear every word. 

“Well, I done everythin’ I could 
for Mort,” the sheriff was saying. 
“Why, Sally, the jury had been out 
only ten minutes when they brought 
in a verdict of murder in the first 
degree. Even after the evidence that 
Jim Reed tried to make love to yuh 
and—” 

“We won’t discuss that,” inter- 
rupted the woman. “Mort didn’t 
shoot Jim Reed and nobody can 
ever make me believe it.” 

“That’s all right, Sally. I don’t 
blame yuh. But that don’t alter the 
fact that yo’re alone now an’ you’ve 
got little Buck to look after. A 
woman can’t make a livin’ alone out 
here. I’m askin’ yuh to marry me, 
so I can take care of you and little 
Buck.” 

“You are asking me to marry you, 
almost before they—they’ve con- 
victed my husband. You see, I—I 
still love Mort.” 

The big sheriff shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Well, shore. Naturally. But 
you’ve got to prepare for the future, 
Sally. I’d put a man on here to run 
this ranch, and we'd live in town. 
Shucks, we'd git along fine.” 

“Not now, Dan. I’m too weary 
and sick to even talk. You couldn’t 
understand. I know Mort is inno- 
cent.. But I don’t guess there’s any- 
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thing on earth that can save him 
now.” 

“Not a thing, Sally. Innocent or 
guilty, he’s a gone goose.” 


HE woman was crying, as she 

turned toward the house. The 

sheriff watched her until she 
entered the house: Then he untied 
his horse, swung into the saddle and 
rode away toward Oro Fino. 

Wranglin’ Bill sighed deeply, 
sneezed violently and blinked at 
Peaceful. 

“There's worse things than gettin’ 
wet,” he said. “That woman is 
danged pretty, unless my eyes de- 
ceive me.’ 

“T thought the same thing,” agreed 
Peaceful. “I’d gather from the con- 
versation that the law has done de- 
scended upon her husband, and that 
he’s a gone goose. If that ain’t a 
heck of a way to put it.” 

“Wasn’t exactly a delicate way of 
puttin’ in,” agreed Wranglin’ Bill. 
“T’ll say that the sheriff ain’t lettin’ 
no grass grow under his feet. Wants 
to take care of her and little Buckie, 
eh? Got a big heart, that sheriff. 
Huh! Shucks, I had a feelin’ that 
we could get a breakfast here.” 

“Why not?” queried Peaceful. 
Wranglin’ Bill snorted, shut one eye 
and squinted at Peaceful. 

“You’d ask a sufferin’ female like 
her to cook breakfast for a couple 
disreputable-lookin’ _saddle-slickers 
like me and you?” 

Peaceful rubbed his stubbled chin 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I could git 
along on a cup of coffee. Yuh see, 
I’d kinda like to know about her 
husband, bein’ as he’s as innocent 
as a newborn child, but is a gone 
goose.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to cause her more 
grief by askin’ questions, Peaceful. 
Remember, me and you are strang- 


ers to her. She don’t know us.” 

“Anyway,” said Peaceful, “we ort 
to thank her for the use of her hay 
loft. I was taught to be grateful 
to folks.” 

“Oh, shore,” boomed Wranglin’ 
Bill. “We'll brush off and walk up 
to the house. Mebbe we can find 
a rag in the stable so we can clean 
up our guns, too. They shore got 
soaked last night.” 

A little, blue-eyed, curly-headed 
boy, about eight years of age, met 
them at the kitchen doorway. He 
looked at them wide-eyed, fright- 
ened, until they both smiled at him. 

“Hyah, buddy,” boomed Wran- 
glin’ Bill. “How are— Oh! Howdy, 
ma’am.” 

The woman stepped into the door- 
way, her eyes wide with surprise. 
Perhaps she was a trifle startled, too. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” said Peaceful. 
“We didn’t mean to scare yuh. You 
see, me and my pardner got caught 
in the storm last night, and our 
horses brought us right to yore sta- 
ble, so we slept there last night—up 
in the hay.” 

The woman’s eyes shifted to the 
stable, came back to Peaceful. 

“You were—down there and—” 
She hesitated. 

“Yes, ma’am—we heard,” 
ted Wranglin’ Bill. 

The woman’s face flushed for a 
moment. She was pretty, and still 
young. The little boy took hold of 
her skirt as he gazed at the two 
strangers. 

“Yuh see, we couldn’t help hear- 
in’,” added Peaceful. “My pardner 
said we ought to go on and not 
bother yuh, but I—well, I had an 
idea that we ought to know more 
about it.” 

“Don’t lie, Peaceful,” said Wran- 
glin’ Bill soberly. “You wanted 
breakfast. I can’t never learn yuh 
to be honest.” 


admit- 
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the woman laughed with them 
and invited them in. When 
Wranglin’ Bill laughed it was like the 
deep bass of a pipe organ. The lit- 
tle boy seemed reassured, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the silver- 
mounted band on Peaceful’s hat. 
‘ There was little said until break- 
fast was finished. 
“That man was Dan Clevis, the 
sheriff,’ the woman told them then. 
“He—he really means well, I sup- 


| Paes of her grief and worries, 


pose.” 

“How much of a ranch have yuh 
got here, Mrs. Winton?” asked 
Peaceful. 


“We own a section of land, but 
we haven’t many cattle. It has been 
a hard struggle for Mort—my hus- 
band.” Her eyes filled with tears 
fora moment. “They convicted him 
of murder, and they’re taking him to 
the penitentiary tomorrow.” 

“Tell us about this killin’,’ sug- 
gested Peaceful. 

“Jim Reed was the man who was 
killed,” said the woman. “Jim and 
Mort had been friends for many 
years—long before Mort and I were 
married. Jim used to come out here 
real often. He was a fine man. I 
don’t know who started the story— 
that Jim was making love to me. 
He never did. But Mort heard it. 
We talked it over and Mort believed 
me. He said he was going to find 
the person who started that tale and 
make him swallow it. 

“T don’t know what happened that 
night. Mort says he went to see 
Jim Reed, but didn’t find him home. 
He came back to Oro Fino, but only 
stayed a few minutes before coming 
home. The next morning they found 
Jim Reed dead, tying in his cabin, 
shot to death. On the floor was one 
of Mort’s gloves, his initials beaded 
on the back.” 

“Sure must have looked kinda bad 


against him,” said Wranglin’ Bill. 
“T don’t suppose there was any way 
to find out where Reed was, when 
yore husband was at his place.” 

“No one knew.” ‘The woman 
sighed. 

“I think yo’re wrong there, 
ma’am,” said Peaceful. She looked 
at him quickly. “What do you 
mean?” 

“The man who killed him knew 
where he was.” 

_ “Then you don’t believe he was 
guilty, Mr. Peters?” 

“A jury ain’t always right, ma’am. 
But what else did they find in the 
room with the dead man?” 

“Why, I—I don’t know. Oh, yes, 


‘they found a derringer.” 


“One of them little, short guns?” 

“Two barrels,” said Mrs. Winton. 
“Vest pocket size. Jim Reed was 
lying on it. Yes, there was another 
thing. On the back of Jim’s right 
hand were five burns, sort of like 
five dots. The doctor said they 
looked fresh. They were only about 
half an inch across, but burned 
deep.” 

“That’s kinda funny,” remarked 
Peaceful. “About that short gun— 
had it been fired?” 

“One barrel had been fired,” re- 
plied Mrs. Winton. 

They were silent for several mo- 
ments. Buck came over and put his 
hand on Wranglin’ Bill’s knee. 

“T like you,” he said soberly. The 
big horse trader looked at the little 
boy in amazement. Then he pointed 
a big forefinger at himself, looking at 
the little boy. 

“You like me?” he parroted. Buck 
nodded. “Sure.” 

“T’ll be a sister to a sidewinder!” 
whispered the big man. 

Buck pointed at Peaceful and said 
soberly: 

“Like him, too.” 

“Take yore change out of that, 
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Bill.” Peaceful grinned. 
“Don’t like Uncle Dan,” declared 
Buck. “He makes mamma cry.” 
“He means the sheriff,” said Mrs. 
Winton. 


“He’s such a little tike,” said 


Wranglin’ Bill. 

“The sheriff?” queried Peaceful. 

“No—Buck. I—I think he’s the 
first little feller that ever liked me. 
Most of ’em think I’m sort of a 
booger. Yuh know—” Wranglin’ 
Bill looked at them, a queer grin on 
his face. “I never paid much atten- 
tion to the little fellers. This’n is 
shore pretty. Skin’s jist like velvet, 
and not a dern wrinkle.” 

“Very few of ’em wrinkle at his 
age, Bill,” said Peaceful. 

“Mebbe that’s right. Well, Peace- 
ful, I reckon me and you better be 
moseyin’ along.” 

“Are you going to stay in Oro Fino 
a while?” asked Mrs. Winton. 

“We never know,” sighed Wran- 
glin’ Bill. “Anyway, we won’t go 
along until we’ve done told you and 
Buck good-by.” 


OLOMON KANE was about 
S sixty years of age, a crabbed, 

cantankerous old assayer, who 
dressed in rusty black, wore a white 
collar, sizes too large for his skinny 
old neck, and barrel-shaped, starched 
cuffs which made rattling noises 
when he shook his skinny wrists. 
His face was lean, his nose hooked 
over a determined mouth. He 
smelled of acids and the fumes of 
many ores. 

Dan Clevis, the sheriff of Oro 
Fino, came in irom the Winton 
ranch, put up his horse and came 
straight to Solomon Kane’s assay 
office, where he found Solomon 
scraping out some small crucibles. 
pe emen looked sharply at the sher- 
iff. 

“What’s wrong with you?” he de- 


manded. The sheriff looked around. 

“Nobody around?” he asked qui- 
etly. 

“Me and you,” said the assayer. 
The sheriff took a paper from his 
pocket and held it under the hooked 
nose of Solomon Kane. 

“What’s this?” queried Kane. 
“Eh? What—wait’ll I find my 
glasses.” 

He found them on the table, ad- 
justed them carefully and looked at 
the piece of paper, which was an 
assay report, made out by Solomon 
Kane. He jerked up his head, star- 
ing closely at the sheriff. 

“Where the devil did you find 
this?” he demanded. 

“On a shelf in Mort Winton’s 
house.” 

“On a—why—” Solomon Kane 
wetted his lips with his tongue, and 
seemed at a loss what to say. 

“This mornin’,” said the sheriff. 
“T was out there early. Sally made 
me some breakfast—and I found 
this. She said—” The sheriff 
choked a little. “She said that Mort 
was afraid mebbe you might not give 
him a honest report, so he gave the 
sample to Jim Reed—knowin’ that 
you and Jim was close friends.  It— 
it wasn’t Jim’s mine at all—it was 
Mort’s.” 

“Great guns!” whispered Solomon 
Kane. His hand shook as he looked 
at the report. ‘“We—we made a 
devil of a mistake, Dan.” 

“Shut up, you fool!” 

“But, Dan, that rock is so rich!” 
whispered Solomon Kane. He was 
almost maudlin’, “We’ve got to 
find out where it is.” 

“Mort Winton knows,” 
sheriff. 

“And he’s going to the peniten- 
tiary tomorrow, Dan. He won’t tell. 
Wait a minute! Maybe his wife 
knows.” 

“Let me handle her, Sol. If 


” 


said the 
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there’s no other way—I'll marry her. 
I mean, if I think she knows where 
that mine is located.” The sheriff 
lowered his voice to a whisper. “Sol, 
I wonder if Mort Winton would 
make a trade.” © 

“Trade what?” 

“His mine—for a chance.” 

“You mean—for his liberty?” 

The lines on the sheriff’s face 
deepened, and his eyes narrowed as 
he whispered his reply. 

“T didn’t say anythin’ about lib- 
erty, Sol.” 

Solomon Kane chuckled, as the 
import of the reply became plain. 

“Be sure and have the bars cut 
from the inside, Dan,” he whispered. 
“Tt must look good, because Amos 
Hough don’t like you.” 

The sheriff laughed harshly. “Tl 
make it look good, and I'll defy that 
jug-headed prosecutor to put any 
deadwood on me. You just mind 


yore own business—and we'll have. 


a mine.” 

-“Be careful, Dan. We can’t af- 
ford to let anythin’ slip. Hough is 
still wondering about those burns on 
Reed’s hand—and where the bullet 


went out of that derringer. If he 
thought—” 
“Shut up, you snivelin’ fool! 


Hough don’t know anythin’, an’ 
Winton is convicted and sentenced. 
That settles the Reed murder. Keep 
away from that whisky bottle, be- 
fore you talk too much. Better burn 
up that assay report, too, before 
somebody finds it.” 

“Don’t worry about me. Find 
that mine—and we'll move to Paris.” 


RO FINO was in the throes 
of a mining boom. The 
street was filled with freight- 

ing wagons, prospector’s burros, and 
vehicles of every description. The 


downpour had made a quagmire of 


the main street, which was narrow 
and crooked. 

Peaceful and Wranglin’ Bill left 
their horses at a feed corral and 
went to look over the town. On 
their way from the Winton ranch 
they had discussed the case against 
Mort Winton. For the sake of Mrs. 
Winton and Buck they wanted to 
do something, but the case seemed 
settled against Mort Winton. 

“We've jist got to do somethin’ 
for that woman and kid,” declared 
Wranglin’ Bill. “Dog-gone it, I’m 
goin’ to find somebody that knows 
somethin’ about the case. Time’s 
gettin’ short.” 

They inquired around until they 
found Amos Hough, the prosecuting 
attorney, short, fat and  good- 
natured. But his good nature van- 
ished when they mentioned the case 
of Mort Winton. 

“You're rather late, gentlemen,” 
he told them. “Mr. Winton is al- 
ready sentenced. Clevis is taking 
him to the penitentiary tomorrow or 
next day, I believe.” 

“Tell us about them burned spots 
on his hand,” suggested Peaceful. 
The lawyer looked sharply at Peace- 
ful, his lips tightening. 

“T don’t know what they were,” 
he said. “The jury failed to attach 
any importance to them.” 

“And -that derringer, with one 
shell fired,” remarked Peaceful. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Who knows?” - 

“Don’t it look like Reed tried to 
defend himself?” 

“Maybe, but we couldn’t find the 
bullet. No, I’m afraid you’re too 
late. As I told you, Winton has been 
sentenced, after a fair trial. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence, I grant you, 
but clear enough for a conviction.” 

“Based on the fact that Reed was 
supposed to make love to Mrs. Win- 
ton, and that Mort Winton killed 
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him on those grounds, eh?” 

“Yes, I believe that is right.” 

“Did Mrs. Winton testify?” 

“No, we did not put her on the 
stand. No use causin’ her all that 
grief. Everybody seemed to know 
all about it, anyway.” 

“Who started the story about 
Reed makin’ love to her?” 

“That,” replied the lawyer, “is 
something we'll never know.” 

“Never,” said Wranglin’ 
Steers, “is a mighty long time.” 

“Mr. Hough,” said Peaceful, “did 
anybody ever tell you that the sher- 
iff is in love with Mrs. Winton?” 

“Gosh—no!” blurted the lawyer. 
“Dan Clevis in love with—say, 
where did you get that idea?” 

“Well, he asked her to marry 
him.” 

“Are you repeating something 
you’ve heard, Mr. Peters?” 

“TI never do,” smiled Peaceful. 
“Only what I see and hear.” 

“T was just wonderin’,” remarked 
Wranglin’ Bill, “if you’d be sore if 
we got Mort Winton out of the 
hands of the law.” 

The lawyer laughed quietly. “No, 
I wouldn’t be sore, Mr. Steers. I 
have never relished a conviction 
less.” 

They went back on the street, 
where they stood on the rickety side- 
walk, watching the traffic. 

“Just how didja figure to get Win- 
ton loose, Bill?” asked Peaceful. 

“In my time,” replied Wranglin’ 
Bill soberly, “I’ve done sawed two 
men out of cells.” 

“But Hough didn’t mean that 
way.” 

“Well, he said he’d be glad to see 
him loose from the law. It’s not 
over twenty-five miles to the Mexi- 
can border. Let’s go find the sheriff 
and have a little talk—about horse 
tradin’.” 


HEY found Dan Clevis, the 

sheriff, alone in his office. He 

looked them over curiously, 
as Wranglin’ Bill made the intro- 
ductions. 

“We dropped in lookin’ for in- 
formation about Jim Reed,” said 
Wranglin’ Bill easily. Peaceful’s 
brows lifted slightly, but he knew 
that Wranglin’ Bill was an accom- 
plished liar when it suited his pur- 
pose to lie. The sheriff started 
slightly. 

“Reed was murdered a few weeks 
ago,” he said. 

“That’s what we heard,” nodded 
Wranglin’ Bill. “We heard that him 
and a feller named Winton had a 
fight over a woman.” 

The sheriff nodded. “You might 
call it that. The woman was Win- 
ton’s wife.” 

“Shucks, that was too bad.” The 
big man sighed. “Me and Jim wrote 
to each other quite often. Him and 
Winton was good friends. Didn’t 
Jim Reed strike a rich mine around 
here?” 

“Rich mine? No, I—I never 
heard that he did.” 

“Mebbe it was Winton. You read 
that letter, Peaceful. Was it Reed 
or Winton?” 

“He didn’t just make it clear,” re- 
plied Peaceful. “I was under the im- 
pression that mebbe they was pard- 
ners, Bill.” 

“Mebbe that was it.” Wranglin’ 
Bill nodded. 

“T don’t know anythin’ about a 
mine,” declared the sheriff. 

“The Winton woman will prob’ly 
get it,” said Wranglin’ Bill. 

“T never heard of Reed or Winton 
havin’ a mine,” insisted the sheriff. 

“Mebbe it was a secret,” sug- 
gested Peaceful. “Jim Reed was al- 
lus sort of a secretive feller. Mebbe 
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Winton killed him so he’d own all 
the mine.” 

“There’d have to be papers,” said 
the sheriff. 

“Not exactly,” said Wranglin’ Bill. 
“Tf the location had ever been re- 
corded—yes. But if it had, you’d 
prob’ly know about it. As long as it 
wasn’t recorded, there wouldn’t need 
to be any papers between ’em, sher- 
rie 


“That’s true,” agreed the sheriff 
quietly. “You say yuh don’t know 
Winton?” 

“Never seen him im our lives. 
We’ve knowed Jim Reed for years.” 


“And a mighty nice feller,” added 
the sheriff. “It broke me all up 
when Jim was killed. I’ve got to 
take Winton to the penitentiary to- 
morrow afternoon, and I don’t like 
the job.” 


O Peaceful and Wranglin’ Bill 
the atmosphere at the Pay- 
streak Saloon & Gambling 
House seemed strained. The big 
place was full of miners, prospectors, 
cowboys, gamblers and dance hall 
girls. They were making merry, but 
under it all was something else, a 
certain tension which the two strang- 
ers felt. An off-shift gambler, al- 
ready well-liquored, accepted a drink 
from Peaceful. 

“T’ve got a hunch that we'll have 
a man for breakfast,” he told Peace- 
ful, a twisted smile on his face. 

“Thasso? Somebody marked for 
shipment, pardner?” 

“The feller that killed Jim Reed. 
Name’s Winton. Cold-blooded kill- 
in’, and the law didn’t hang him. I 
don’t believe he'll ever start servin’ 
time. Personally I don’t believe in 
lynehin’. Law’s good enough for 
me. But you take a few drunken 
miners, lookin’ for excitement— 


they’re bad, my friend. And I hap- 
pen to know that they’ve got the 
rope all knotted.” 

“That’s kinda interestin’,” re- 
marked Peaceful. “When’s this 
here necktie party due to cut loose?” 

“Oh, long about midnight, I sup- 
pose. They’ll capture the sheriff and 
take his keys.” 

“Does the sheriff know what’s go- 
in’ to happen?” 

“No, I don’t believe he does. He 


chee ley 


ain’t very observin’. 

Peaceful found Wranglin’ Bill bet- 
ting silver dollars on a roulette Jay- 
out, and signaled him to come out- 
side. In a few words he told his big 
partner what might happen that 
night. 

“So that’s what’s in the wind,” 
mused Wranglin’ Bill. “They ain’t 
goin’ to let the law run _ things. 
Huh! That complicates things, as 
the puncher said when the roped calf 
threw a half hitch around his neck. 
Hm-m-m-m! What’s on yore mind, 
Peaceful?” 

“Well, I shore hate to see a man 
hung. I feel that the sheriff won’t 
put up much of a defense, Bill. He 
don’t strike me as a man who will 


defy a mob—and die a hero.” 


“T was thinkin’ we might tell the 
sheriff, and join forces with him to 
protect Winton.” 

“You wasn’t thinkin’ that very 
hard, was yuh?” 

“Not so hard that it hurts. I still 
have a feelin’ that our lyin’ this 
afternoon worried the sheriff. I just 
had a hunch to talk about a mine 
—and IH be a liar if I don’t thnk— 
well, we're wastin’ a lot of good 
time. Can yuh see that clock over 
the bar?” 

Peaceful peered through the win- 
dow. 


“A few minutes after ten, Bill.” 
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“Uh-huh. C’mon. No use plan- 
nin’ to cross any bridges until we 
know the water’s deep.” 

They went diagonally down the 
street to the sheriff’s office, where 
there was a dim light in the window. 
Halting outside they looked through 
the dusty pane. Dan Clevis, the 
sheriff, was at his desk, his hands 
toying idly with a pencil, his eyes 
apparently centered on the door, 
which led to his jail corridor. As 
they watched him he got to his feet, 
picked up the lamp, crossed the 
small room and entered the corridor, 
closing the door. 

Peaceful cautiously opened the 
outside door and closed it behind 
them. With extreme care they 
crossed to the corridor door. It was 
open about an inch, and they could 
plainly hear the voices of the sheriff 
and his prisoner. The prisoner was 
saying: 

“IT don’t know what you mean, 
Dan.” 

“Oh yes you do, Mort. They’re 
comin’ to lynch yuh tonight.” 

“Lynch me? Dan, you can’t let 
*em do that!” 

“How can I stop ’em?” 

“Take me some place. Give mea 
gun and let me defend myself. You 
can’t let ’em do that, Dan.” 

“How about Mexico, Mort?” 

“Mexico? Yes, yes! But—what’s 
this all about, Dan? Id be safe in 
“‘Mexico—of course—but—” 

“Listen to me, Mort. Time is get- 
tin’ short. I’ll make yuh a trade. A 
few weeks ago you found some ore. 
You was afraid that Solomon Kane 
might give yuh a fake assay report, 
so yuh had Jim Reed take the sam- 
ple to Kane.” 

“Yes, I—that’s right, Dan. Kane 
don’t like me.” 

“Where did you dig out that ore, 
Mort?” 


“You mean—that assay report 
wasn’t on the square?” 

“You don’t need to know any- 
thin’ about it. We want the loca- 
tion of that mine. In exchange for 
that, I'll give you a saw, with which 
you can cut yore way out of here. 
And there’s a saddled horse out be- 
hind the jail. It'll take you about 
an heur to reach Mexico.” 

“Wait a minute, Dan. You 
thought Jim Reed—I see it now. 
You and Sol Kane tortured: Jim 
Reed, tryin’ to make him tell where 
the mine was located. . He—in some 
way he got that derringer and—Dan, 
is that why you’ve been favorin’ 
yore left arm? $Rheumatism! 
That’s where the bullet went. And 
you two murdered him!” 

“Shut up, you yellin’ fool! Here’s 
pencil and paper. Write out the lo- 
cation of that mine. When you’ve 
mapped the spot, I'll give yuh the 
saws. You'll have just about time 
before the lynchers get here.” 

Peaceful and Wranglin’ Bill heard 
the rustle of paper as the sheriff 
passed it to the prisoner. 

“Leave the lamp here, Dan—or I 
can’t see to make the map.” 

“All right. Don’t waste any time. 
I'll go saddle the horse.” 

“But what about my wife and boy, 
Dan?” asked Winton. 

“Tl take care of ’em, until they 
can join yuh, Mort.” 

“Yo’re a white man, Dan. It 
won’t take long to map the spot.” 

Peaceful and Wranglin’ Bill heard 
the sheriff coming along the corri- 
dor. He opened the door and stepped 
in between them. There was a thud 
as Wranglin’ Bill’s gun barrel came 
in violent contact with Dan Clevis’ 
head, and Peaceful caught the sag- 
ging sheriff in his arms. 
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MOS HOUGH was only half. 


awake when he came down 

the stairs of his home in an- 
swer to a violent knocking on the 
front door. He held up the lamp, 
staring wide-eyed at Mort Winton 
and the two strangers. Amos’ fat 
knees trembled under the sagging, 
flannel nightgown. 

“Why—uh—howdy,” he managed 
to say. “Wh-what happened?” 

“Get dressed,” ordered Peaceful. 

“Yes, of course—but Winton—” 

“Put on yore clothes.” 

“Certainly. I—I guess I’m not 
dreaming, after all.” - 

They stood there and watched the 
fat attorney dress. He was panting 
and perspiring, when he finished, 
because he was not used to working 
so fast and under stress. 

“May I ask where we are going, 
gentlemen?” he queried. 

“What's the — difference—we’ll 
guide yuh,” said Peaceful. 

. They went straight back to the 
main street. Things seemed rather 
quiet around the Paystreak. Mort 
Winton led the way through an alley 
to a door, which opened to Solo- 
mon Kane’s sleeping quarters. Solo- 
mon must have been sleeping heav- 
ily, because it required several loud 
bangings on the door to awaken him. 

“Who’s there?” he asked in a 
querulous voice, foggy with sleep. 

“Dan Clevis,” replied Peaceful. 
They could hear the assayer remov- 
ing the bars before opening the door. 
It was dark in there, but Solomon 
went padding back in his bare feet 
to a table, where he lighted a lamp. 

“What’s wrong, Dan?” he asked, 
and turned to see the four men. 

“Why, I—I—” Solomon Kane’s 
eyes fairly bugged out. “What sort 
of hocus-pocus is this, Hough?” he 
demanded. “Mort Winton! Why 
—of all things!” 

“Of all things,” nodded Peaceful, 


looking around. 

“Hough, what’s 
manded Kane. 

“Everything is fine,” interposed 
Peaceful. “We came to get a state- 
ment from you, Mr. Kane.” 

“Statement? What kind of a 
statement?” 

“Like the one we got from Dan 
Clevis.” 

Solomon Kane’s face went white. 

“Like the one from—well, I don’t 
know. ne 

“He says that you shot Jim Reed. 
He says that Jim Reed shot him in 
the left arm with that derringer, and 
you shot Reed. He told us all about 
that piece of ore—the rich chunk 
that Reed got from Winton. He 
told us how you burned Reed’s hand 
with a poker, tryin’ to make him tell 
where the mine was located. He 
told—” 

“The liar!” screamed Solomon 
Kane, his lean face white with fury. 
“He shot Jim Reed. I never had a 
gun. We both burned him. Why 
—what’s the matter? What am I 
saying, anyway! I don’t know what 
you mean. You're lying to me!” 

“So Dan Clevis shot Reed, eh?” 
remarked the lawyer. “Well, it’s his 
word against yours, Kane.” 

“But I don’t even own a gun, 
Hough. You know that. I 
couldn’t hit a man. Jim Reed shot 
Dan. He had the gun inside his 
vest. We had his hands tied in front 
of him, but he’d worked the cords 
loose. The bullet got Dan in the 
fleshy part of his arm. Didn’t go in 
far. I took it out for him. Curse 
him, he lies when he says that I shot 
Reed.” 

“You'll swear to that, Kane?” 
asked the lawyer. 

if do > 


de- 


wrong?” 


“T think we'll go up to my office,” 
said the lawyer. “We can take a 
statement from Solomon Kane.” 
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where he could hardly talk, 

Solomon Kane dictated a 
statement that made him an ac- 
cessory to the murder of Jim Reed, 
and completely exonerated Mort 
Winton. When he had finished and 
signed his name, he said: 

“Td like to see the statement that 
Dan Clevis gave you.” 

“T reckon we'll rely on this one, 
Solomon,” replied the lawyer. 

“Listen!” exclaimed Peaceful. 

They could hear the tramping of 
several feet on the wooden floor of 
the courthouse hallway. Someone 
hammered on the door, and the 
prosecutor opened it. - 

“We was out to yore house, but 
yuh wasn’t home, Hough,” panted 
one of the men. “Then we seen a 
light in here. Uh-h-h—wait’ll I git 
my breath. A—a bunch of drunken 
miners aimed to lynch Winton. 
They went down to the jail, and I 
—I guess they didn’t wait to use a 
rope. Couldin’t find any keys. One 
of ’em got in a hurry and used a 
shotgun on the prisoner—in the 
dark.” 

“T see,” replied the lawyer quietly. 

“And we can’t find the sheriff,” 
added one of the men. “Mebbe he 
knowed they was goin’ to lynch his 
prisoner, so he pulled out.” 

“Possibly.” 

“Well, we just thought you'd like 
to know.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

They went back down the hall, 
and the prosecutor closed the door. 

“Yuh see,” stated Wranglin’ Bill 
quietly, “we never thought of shot- 
guns when we locked the sheriff in 
a cell. We wanted to keep him out 
of it until we got a statement from 
Solomon Kane.” 

“T wouldn’t worry a lot about it,” 
said the lawyer wearily. “Kane’s 
confession would have hung him. 
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As for you,” he looked at Mort 
Winton thoughtfully, “Ill prepare 
the papers in the morning that will 
free you, and completely exonerate 
you.” 

“How about lettin’ him go home 
to-night,” suggested: Wranglin’ Bill 
Steers. “His wife and little Buck 
are waitin’. Either one of our horses 
will carry double.” 

“Double? Are you planning on 
going with him?” 

“Pardner, don’t you reckon we’d 
like to be there when he goes into 
that house? I want to see what that 
kid does. He said he liked me. Can 
yuh imagine that? Liked me. Dog- 
gone, he’s sweet. Skin’s jist like vel- 
vet, and there ain’t a wrinkle on it. 
That’s why we helped Winton out— 
that darned little, blue-eyed kid.” 

“Why, I—yes, he can go home,” 
agreed the prosecutor. 

“Wait a minute,” said Solomon 
Kane huskily. “Where did that 
sample of ore come from, Winton?” 

“Funny thing,” replied Winton, 
“A feller I know discovered a mine. 
He don’t trust assayers, so he sent 
me a sample and the money to have 
it assayed for gold. I didn’t trust 
you none, Solomon, so I had Jim 
Reed take it to yuh. Wasn’t that 
funny?” 

“Funny?” croaked Solomon Kane 
hoarsely. “But where’s the mine?” 

“Up in Idaho.” 

Solomon Kane slumped back in 
his chair, staring at the floor, as 
Mort Winton walked out, followed 
by Peaceful and Wranglin’ Bill. At 
the doorway Wranglin’ Bill turned, 
drew a jingling bunch of keys from 
his pocket and tossed them to the 
lawyer. 

“The keys to the cells,” he said. 
“Jist in case yuh want to put Sol 
away for the night. Buenas noches, 
amigo.” 
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CHAPTER I 
HATE FENCE 


HROUGH high-powered 

glasses, Sheriff Jeff Cal- 

houn of Concho County 

surveyed the black object 

in the drift fence that ran 
along the crest of the Buckhorn 
Divide. It was a fence strung by 
small ranchers to ward off the wan- 
dering Slash 10 longhorns of Ad 
Midkan—a hate fence, warranted 
horse-high, hog-tight, and bull- 
strong. 

“Tt ain’t a sheep-herder’s dog,” 
Jeff drawled, passing the glasses to 
the stocky man with the bandaged 
right wrist who sprawled beside him. 
“Take a look, Dick. You got sharp 
eyes.” 

Dick cursed as his injured wrist 
prevented him from easily aiming 
the glasses. ° _ 

“You shouldn’t have sided me,” 
the lanky sheriff reproved. “Not 
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with a bullet scrape on your gun 
mitt and yore holster twisted over 
to the left side. If we run into the 
bunch that held up old Ad, you 
might be a mite slow, Dick.” 

Dick merely grunted, propped 
himself up on his elbows, placed the 
glasses to his eyes, and studied the 
queer black object a half mile off 
that was outlined against the line 
of the Buckhorn hate fence. 

Jeff rolled a smoke and rested, 
with the feel of the afternoon sun 
on his back. He reflected on the 
crisis of an hour ago that had 
thrown the law into this war be- 
tween old Ad Midkan, and his mil- 
lion-dollar war chest, and the pov- 
erty-stricken but embattled ranchers 
of the Buckhorns who off and on for 
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fifty years had survived the hard 
winters and summer droughts of 
windy Wyoming. 

Notified by one of Midkan’s 
Slash 10 riders, Lafe Yager, that 
Midkan had decided to foreclose on 
a number of mortgages he held on 
Buckhorn herds, Jeff had ridden out 
from the county seat to a. meeting 
place on Freezeout Creek. He car- 
ried the legal papers in his saddle 
pockets for the forced sale of the 
beef rounded up on the Dead Soldier 
Flat, and also a sheaf of John Doe 
warrants. 

Yager, an under-cover man who 
had investigated rustling raids for 
Midkan, had also declared he could 
name ranchers who, forced to the 
wall by bitter poverty and a hard- 
headed old man who put business 
before sentiment, had used long 
ropes and running irons on Slash 10 
cattle. 

This job of putting men’s prop- 
erty on the block at a forced sale 
didn’t appeal to Jeff Calhoun, al- 
though it was part of a sherifi’s 
duty. Two courses had lain open to 
him when Midkan called for the 
show-down. He could follow his 
duty to the bitter limit, or resign— 
quit under fire. The lanky, sandy- 
haired sheriff had narrowed. his 
smoky gray eyes as he listened to 
Yager, then had declared he would 
carry out the duty which the law 
required of him. 

But riding out to Freezeout Creek 
for the noon meeting with Midkan, 
he had decided grimly that he would 
give the small ranchers all the pro- 
tection the law allowed. Many of 
the mortgages called for payment of 
cattle notes in currency or gold—no 
checks. Jeff had vowed that Ad 
Midkan, if he sought to bid in the 
cattle at a low price at the big sale 
on the Dead Soldier Flat, wouldn’t 
get the longhorns for a personal or 


cashier’s check. He would put up 
hard money or Jeff would declare it 
no sale. After all, many of these 
debt-ridden ranchers, if given time, 
could pay off Midkan. It was com- 
mon talk that the old man wished 
to line out a huge outfit on the 
Buckhorn with land and cattle he 
had secured cheaply at the expense 
of other men. 

Dick Rath—known over the 
range as “Blinky Dick” because a 
horse had once kicked him in the 
right. eye and the lid drooped— 
passed back the glasses. There was 
no change in his voice. He talked 
in a level tone like a man giving an 
opinion on the weather or the state 
of the union. But behind that flat 
voice Jeff detected a note of merci- 
less and unyielding hate. 

“Tt ain’t a sheep-herder’s dog,” 
said Blinky Dick Rath, “nor a 
bunch of dirty laundry. Ill bet a 
month’s pay, sheriff, that it’s a man 
hangin’ there in the wire.” 

Jeff raised the glasses with steady 
hands and took a long look. Then 
he nodded. 

“Come on! You win!” 

T was a man. The wind had 

flipped up a black hat and re- 

vealed beneath it a splotch of 
white that was a human face. 
Ranchers sometimes draped old 
coats on wire fences to frighten 
wolves or coyotes away from a 
newly born colt or calf. But they 
hadn’t hung this scarecrow to put 
range varmints to flight. 

“Most outlaws,” Blinky Dick de- 
clared, as they mounted gaunt 
horses and cut down a cow trail that 
threaded through the junipers, 
“hang out a slicker or a saddle 
blanket when the law is crowdin’ 
their trail. This bunch goes in for 
bigger stuff. They mean business.” 

“Yeah. They mean _ business.” 
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Jeff was siding Dick for here the 
trail was fairly wide and well cov- 
ered from observation on the hate 
fence divide. Then came a narrow 
stretch with long slides of glassy 
rock where riders must proceed in 
single file and carefully hold up the 
heads of their cayuses to avoid a 
neck-cracking fall. Another peril of 
the path was that it ran along a 
steep slope where men would be 
fully exposed to the guns of those 
who might be lingering on the crest 
across the valley. 

“You better slow down, Dick,” 
the sheriff advised. “With your gun 
hand wrapped up, you ain't in much 
shape to shoot or handle a hoss if 
the play gets hot. I like your nerve 
in comin’ along but you ain’t paid 
to bump into trouble when yo’re 
half helpless.” 

Dick said grimly, “I can wrap my 
bridle reins around the horn an’ 
make out to shoot a belt gun with 
my left hand—” 

Awkwardly he drew the six from 
its holster, which had been twisted 
out of position from right to left. 

Jeff’s sun-baked lips cracked in a 
thin grin. Outlaws who would hang 
a man on a fence like a coyote 
dummy wouldn’t waste much time 
on a crippled gun fighter like Blinky 
Dick. Being a kind man, Jeff 
pointed out that Dick might run 
into extreme danger and if wounded 
a second time might even deter the 
sheriff from holding to the hot trail 
of men who had gone west with 
forty thousand dollars in Ad Mid- 
kan’s gold coin. _ 

That was the object of this fierce 
chase through the junipers, the rea- 
son a man hung in the barbed wire. 
Jeff had made the noon meeting on 
Freezeout Creek, and there found 
the wreckage of Midkan’s raided 
camp. 

He had discovered also that Mid- 


kan had been smart enough to bring 
out hard money to meet mortgage 
demands at the forced sale. A pair 
of pack sacks on a rawboned mule 
had contained the heavy weight of 
forty thousand dollars in gold coin. 
While Ad waited there for the sher- 
iff, raiders had torn down from the 
black canyon heights like a bunch 
of warring Redskins. 

They had put a slug through 
Blinky Dick’s wrist as the latter ran 
out to meet them and had killed 
the driver of the pack mule, stam- 
peding the animal. And they had 
run Midkan into the brush from 
which he had emerged only at the 
sheriff's coming. Midkan had come 
out from hiding half frantic, for his 
dearest possession was gone along 
with the gold. Young Ad Midkan, 
that sporty youth who had slid 
many a dollar across the poker 
tables and faro layouts in Buffalo 
Horn, the county seat, young Ad, 
son and heir of the Slash 10 oper- 
ator, had disappeared. 

Even as the sheriff argued with 
Blinky Dick, Midkan’s chief hench- 
man and range straw boss, he won- 
dered whether the black figure in 
the wire on the Buckhorn bench 
would be that of young Ad. If the 
raid had been carried out by the 
ranchers who hated Midkan, they 
would have known that nothing 
would strike so deeply at the father’s 
heart as the death of his son. For 
though men in Buffalo Horn—cold- 
eyed gamblers—sneered that the 
boy wasn’t worth such fatherly 
adoration, being spoiled, arrogant, 
and very careless about paying his 
gambling debts, he was, neverthe- 
less, all but worshiped by the old 
man. 

But why capture young Ad and 
carry the boy this short distance to 
hang him in the wire? They had 
sought to drive their lead through 
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the old man during the raid. And 
only by scuttling into the brush like 
a cottontail rabbit had he escaped. 
They had fled like scared wolves, 
then, slashing the pack mule cruelly. 
Four mounted men and a mule, ac- 
cording to the tracks. 

The prints showed three ponies, 
shod front and rear, and one rope 
horse, with shoes on the rear hoofs 
only for quick turning when the 
rope dabbed down on a calf or steer. 
Riders seldom topped good rope 
horses for long jaunts, and that was 
a clew for Jeff Calhoun as he fol- 
lowed the hot trail with Blinky 
Dick. Dick, who also had hidden 
out in the timber, swore that one of 
the horses of the raiders was a big 
blaze-faced sorrel which he could 
identify from its flesh marks, al- 
though he had not been near enough 
to read the brands. 

Here in this hot rim rock valley, 
with a dangerous stretch of trail be- 
fore him and an outlaw’s warning on 
the ridge above, the lawman halted 
and addressed the — stubborn 
wounded man who would not turn 
back because he was loyal to his 
boss and the Slash 10 heir. 

_ “If you want to do me some 
good,” Jeff said, “get off your hoss 
and lay behind a rock where you 
can balance the barrel of your gun. 
Cover me while I whip across this 
gulch and up the Buckhorn Divide.” 

“A six-gun don’t throw that far.” 

Jeff grmned. “But even high 
slugs from a .45 are apt to rattle a 
gent who’s throwin’ lead at a rider 
on the high run.” 


T had been a cold, brutal murder 
[ and robbery, and Jeff carried in 

his heart a secret sympathy for 
the Buckhorn ranchers. If hate had 
Jed them into that sort of revenge 
against Ad Midkan, they could ex- 
pect no mercy from the law. Mid- 
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kan had a million dollars in his war 
chest, but so far he had not used it 
for murder. Driven to desperation 
by the loss of his son, however, he 
might hire foreign gunmen and turn 
the ranges of Concho County into 
red ruin. 

“Get down,” said Jeff, “and un- 
hook a string of lead while I top the 
rim. 

Dick grumbled, but reason tem- 
pered his wrath. He saw that his 
gunfire would cover the sheriff dur- 
ing that dangerous ride across the 
gulch, and that if they didn’t make 
speed in crossing the divide they 
might entirely lose the outlaw trail 
in the rough back country of the 
Buckhorns. The foreman slid off his 
pony, anchored the beast to a 
twisted juniper, and set his teeth 
into the wrist bandage, drawing it 
up tightly so that loose ends 
wouldn’t hamper him when he be- 
gan to pump out lead. 

When Dick was safely sprawled 
behind a flat sandstone rock with 
his hat under his long gun barrel to 
serve as a rest, the sheriff shoved 
back into its rawhide boot the short 
rifle he had carried until now across 
his saddle fork. He balanced his 
belt gun cheek-high and gathered up 
his reins, poised for the run down 
the last stretch of narrow trail, then 
the wild charge across the valley to 
ground under the rim—a gallop that 
must be purposely zigzag to hamper 
any hostile fire. 

“So long, Dick, if I don’t see you 
again,” drawled Jeff. 

“So long,” snorted the Slash 10 
straw boss. “But I wisht I could 
fire a rifle.” 

Then Jeff had thrown in his 
goose-neck spurs. His big red 
mount tore down thirty yards of 
trail so slippery that it would have 
rattled the wits of a rubber-footed 
jackass. Jeff rode high and with 
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tight reins. Once the red cayuse 
slid, but the lanky rider checked the 


skid with an ironlike grip, then dug _ 


in his spurs, jumped a jutting rock 
with an edge like a razor, and came 
to a smashing squatting halt in the 
sandy bottom of a cut bank ditch 
where a spring flood had cut through 
the soft soil. 

Whirling his panting horse, Jeff 
galloped down this draw to where 
cattle, coming down to drink, had 
broken away the rim. He- went 
slamming up, his horse wild-eyed 
and pawing like a cat on a tin roof. 
Running upon a small greasewood 
flat, he came into direct exposure 
from the rim. 

A gun roared from the crest, the 
deep-toned bark of a heavy black 
powder gun. A slug spatted against 
a flat rock in the greasewood and 
went screaming off across the val- 
ley. Another, flatter smash of gun- 
fire, informed Jeff that two men were 
racing carbine levers. One was fir- 
ing with an old-style weapon, while 
the second was lining the barrel of 
a more modern weapon built for 
high velocity ammunition. How- 
ever, it wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence to a rider whether he stopped a 
soft-nosed bullet or a steel-jacketed 
slug. 

Jeff quartered the weaving hard- 
breathing roan down toward a patch 
of cedars at the foot of the Buck- 
horn Divide. They offered the first 
temporary shelter from this hot fire 
which was cutting up gravel in front 
of his horse. Then a slug slammed 
into the dust of his tracks, and he 
knew he was bracketed. The next 
probably would cut the center—and 
Jeff Calhoun. 

He wondered, as he slid far down 
in his saddle and rode like an Indian 
with knee hooked around the horn, 
why Blinky Dick wasn’t sitting in 
on the game. But a man with a 
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tied-up gun mitt couldn’t be blamed 
if his nerve failéd and he stayed un- 
der cover. There was the chance 
also that keen-eyed scouts had 
flanked Dick after Jeff’s departure, 
putting a second slug where it would 
count for keeps. 


HE third slug arrived now 

with a whining drone that 

drove all thoughts of Blinky 
Dick from the sherifi’s battle-fogged 
wits. The bullet cut across the sad- 
dle swell, blasted a chunk of leather 
into the air, and raked the point of 
the sheriff's knee where it was 
hooked around the horn. With the 
joint numbed as though hit by an 
ax, the lawman lost his seat, bounc- 
ing out of the saddle and rolling ten 
yards until a greasewood stump 
checked him. 

His red went on with dragging 
reins, crashed into the cedar clump, 
got twisted up in a maze of rocks 
and rotting logs, and came to a 
snorting halt. 

Jeff started to craw! through the 
brush across the dangerous stretch 
that led to the timber where his 
horse waited. His right leg dragged, 
but down here on the ground he was 
under fair cover from the two guns 
‘on the Buckhorn Divide. 

Ten feet lay between the brush 
and the cedars. Sand filled Jeff’s 
eyes and now his knee tingled with 
pain as the shock of the bullet graze 
faded. But there was a thin grin on 
his grimy face, for this brush would 
hide him from dry-gulchers as he 
went up the Buckhorn. 

Then a rifle cracked from the 
flank and a bullet dusted the sleeve 
of his shirt. The outlaws also had 


‘been wise. They had slipped down 


the slope and were raking him with 
cross fire. 

Daring all, Jeff got to his feet. 
When he put his weight on the right 
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leg the pain forced a groan from be- 
tween his teeth. But a second flank 
bullet, that fairly burned the back of 
his sunbaked neck, put the speed of 
a bird into his flight toward the 
cedars. He flopped down panting 
beside his red pony, then crawled 
upon a log and hauled himself pain- 
fully into the bullet-battered saddle. 

When he reached the rim, the 
ambushers had disappeared. He dis- 
mounted and found several freshly 
fired shells. They had been marked 
by the firing pins of a heavy .45-90 
black powder rifle and a light 30-30 
carbine, common calibers in cow- 
land. He slipped the cases into the 
pocket of his batwing chaps, then 
stumped over to the hate fence. 

A dead man hung there, with a 
little blue hole bored between his 
eyes, and a faintly surprised look on 
his narrow, yellow-bearded face. 

A twenty-dollar gold piece was set 
between the dead man’s teeth, and 
his hat string had been drawn up 
under his sharp chin to prevent the 
coin falling from the gaping mouth. 

A ragged bit of paper was pinned 
to the man’s dirty shirt front. On 
it had been printed in a crude 
scrawl: 


Durty coin for a durty skunk. More 
whar it kum from. 


The man whe hung in the hate 
wire was Lafe Yager, under-cover 
man on the range for Ad Midkan’s 
outfit, the furtive rider who had ad- 
vised Sheriff Calhoun to fetch a flock 
of John Doe warrants in his saddle 
pocket when next he came to the 
Buckhorn hills. 

Well, Jeff was here with the war- 
rants, but Lafe hadn’t lasted long 
enough to fill in the names of the 
cow and horse thieves. He had been 
paid off in outlaw lead and Midkan 
gold. Whether he deserved both 
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mediums of exchange was beyond 
Jeff. 

The sheriff stuck his hat on the 
barrel of his rifle and slowly waved 
it in the “come ahead” signal. It 
was a long time before a man topped 
the rim. 

“This blasted wrist,” Blinky Dick 
apologized. “Druv me dang near 
crazy when I jogged it against the 
rock while I was tryin’ to use my 
But yuh made it all right, 


Jeff looked at Dick’s bandaged 
wrist and nodded slowly. 

“I made it all right,” he said. 
Then he gestured toward Lafe Yager 
hanging there in the barbed wire 
like a rag doll, with that deadly 
threat pinned to his shirt, and that 
gleaming gold coin between his 
teeth. 

“Here’s one who didn’t,” Jeff fin- 
ished. “They got him between the 
eyes. And close up too, for the 
powder burnt the skin all around 
the hole where the bullet went in. 
He musta been killed by somebody 
who was his friend.” 

Blinky Dick frowned and pointed 
to the gold coin. “But that would 
mean—” 

“That Lafe was acquainted with 
the hombres who run off Midkan’s 
mule and its load of gold.” 


CHAPTER II 
WHO GOT THE GOLD? 


HE saddle ponies switched at 

flies while Jeff and Dick read 

the ground sign. Prints 
showed that two horsemen had de- 
layed to hold up pursuit. One man 
had ridden the rope horse with the 
shod rear hoofs. No trace was 
found of the pack mule tracks and 
Jeff decided that the load of gold 
had been taken around a low saddle 
in the divide while the rear guard 
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covered the retreat to give their 
mates time to hide the loot in the 
rough country west of the ridge. 

Jeff's circlng brought him back 
first to the horses. Dick was ap- 
proaching, gingerly balancing his 
wounded wrist and cursing this 
handicap in his race to save his 
chief’s son and the cattle money. 

He forgot the wrist, however, 
when he saw the sheriff leading the 
ponies from the junipers, and his 
frown faded when he saw the grin 
on the sheriff’s lean face. 

“Figured I'd help you out,” Jeff 
drawled. “Sorta unhandy to untie 
a hackamore rope on a brone with 
only one good hand.” 

“Yeah,” Dick growled. “It’s a 
bother. But I know before the sun 
goes down that I'll git plenty back 
from the gent who busted my wing. 
He was the one who topped the 
blaze-faced sorrel. A rangy gent 
with a big mop of black hair show- 
ing from under his hat, and a p’inted 
chin with a scar on it stickin’ from 
under the bandanna mask he wore. 
Midkan saw the hair and chin too.” 

After the raid, and the arrival of 
the sheriff, Midkan had been settled 
on one of the saddle horses which 
luckily had been picketed out and 
therefore had not stampeded during 
the battle. He had announced his 
intention of riding south down 
Freezeout Creek to gather men from 
his Slash 10 camp and bring them 
back to the mountains to join the 
sheriff and Dick. He had also de- 
clared that if murder was to be the 
game on the Buckhorn Divide, he 
had a million dollars to throw into 
the pot. 

Tracks of the two outlaws indi- 
cated that they had quit the mesa 
on the run. There were wide gaps 
between the deeply plowed prints. 
The sheriff and Dick rode with less 
caution now, but they slipped over 


. unexpectedly met the outlaws. 


skylines at an angle and took ad- 
vantage of all the cover they could 
find. Thus they came finally into 
a rolling country with jack pines 
spotting the red hills and box can- 
yons breaking away from the course 
of the small stream they were fol- 
lowing. 

At times, when they halted to 
check over the trail ahead, the two 
discussed the murder of the packer, 
the robbery, and the disappearance 
of young Ad. They also talked over 
the killing of Lafe Yager. Lafe was 
back on the divide in a cleft in the 


rim rock with boulders piled over his 


skinny frame to ward off coyotes 
until such time as the body could 
be brought in. 

Dick declared his teliel that Ya- 
ger had ridden in from one of his 
jobs of spying on rustlers and had 

e 
had been killed, probably, because 
the ranchers resented his stool 
pigeon work. The sign, Dick pointed 
out, proved this theory. 

“So yore certain,’ Jeff asked, 
“that Divide ranchers put over the 
raid on Midkan and got his boy?” 

“Why not? They knew the old 
man was comin’ out to buy their 
cattle and that he had the gold to 
stop you from callin’ it no sale. 
They won two points today. They 
hit Midkan between the eyes by 
stealin’ his coin and his kid.” Dick’s 
flat brown eyes narrowed. “They 
also stopped that mortgage sale be- 
cause Midkan won’t have cash on 
hand for bids when you start the 
auction tomorrow mornin’ at the 
Flat.” 

Jeff nodded. That was a big 
point against the Divide ranchers— 
the fact that the robbery would 
check a sheriff's sale. But he 
pointed out one flaw in Dick’s argu- 
ment. 


“How,” he asked, “did the out- 
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Jaws know Midkan would be on 
Freezeout Creek this noon with all 
that money? Who tipped ’em off?” 

Dick nodded slowly. He saw that 
this might be a black spot on Lafe 
Yager’s record, for it was Yager who 
had been sent to town by Midkan 
to arrange the time and place for 
the meeting. Therefore Yager might 
have been the tip-off man and 
played false to his trust. 

They came into a rough basin 
with huge craters gouged in the 
rocky walls by the action of hot 
springs and ancient geysers. Jeff 
looked down curiously into one of 
these crevices as he rode by and saw 
there a black pool of oily water. 

“A bad spot for cattle,’ Dick in- 
formed him. “The ranchers say 
some of these pools are full of min- 
eral p’izen, arsenic an’ the like. 
Critters that drink lay down an’ die. 
Yuh can see dry bones around some 
of ’em where stock can git down to 
drink. Funny thing though, yuh 
never see a dead coyote. Them var- 
mints are too smart to drink poi- 
soned water.” 


EFF had ridden through this 
basin before. He recalled stories 
told by old-timers of cattle lost 

in these bottomless pits filled with 
stagnant deadly water, and of one 
huge pit :which was known as the 
Devil’s Wash Tub. Lost Soldier 
Flat had gained its name from this 
fearsome place, for it was said that 
in the early days a cavalryman and 


his horse had plunged into the pool. 


and had never come to the top. 
The ghastly basin, with its queer 
formations of eroded sandstone 
sprouting from the walls like toad- 
stools, or like huge idols carved by 
long dead races, silenced the two 
men. Their horses scuffled across 
the stretches of glaring white alkali, 
heading eagerly for the blue ridge 


ahead where the trail would ascend 
into a cooler, more cheerful range. 
Halfway across the basin, tracks 
showed where the two men in charge 
of the gold-laden mule had rejoined 
their rear guard. Again the law 
faced four outlaws. 

“A black-haired guy with a sear 
on his chin,” Blinky Dick mused. 
His sharp eyes ranged toward the 
wooded heights ahead and he turned 
in his saddle, looked at the sober- 
eyed sheriff. “I wouldn’t want to 
accuse no man on small evidence,” 
Dick went on, “but Doug Farrant 
has a chin with a mark on it. An’ 
black hair.” 

The sheriff swung to face Dick 
with anger crimsoning his wind- 
burned face. All Concho County 
knew that Sally Farrant, Doug’s red- 
haired sister, wore the sheriff’s ring. 
And with Jeff drawn, because of 
duty into this conflict between big 
and little livestock interests, Concho 
County also speculated on the out- 
come of Jefi’s courtship if he con- 
ducted a forced sale of Buckhorn 
cattle. 

For in the herd would be long- 
horns carrying the Farrant brand. 
The family had settled years before 
in the Buckhorns, and had held their 
range in the early days against In- 
dians and rustlers. Then had come 
these later times of narrowing range, 
hard winters, and dry summers. 
Hay had to be bought to save stock 
during the winters, so, like many 
Buckhorners, the Farrants had been 
forced to borrow against their herd. 
And Ad Midkan held their notes. 

Because men’s eyes were on him, 
Jeff had gritted his teeth and sworn 
they could never call him a quitter. 
He had vowed to uphold the law, 
and auction sales were a part of that 
duty. When men borrowed money 
they must pay back when it came 
due, and Jeff, riding grimly to the 
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meeting on. Freezeout, had sworn 
that he would, so far as he was able, 
give both sides a square deal. 

But now Dick came out openly 
with the assertion that Sally’s 
brother, resenting Midkan’s de- 
mands, had led a band of vengeful 
ranchers in the Freezeout raid. 

“Because a man has black hair 
and a scar on his chin,” Jeff 
snapped, “you can’t accuse him of 
murder and robbery.” 

Dick grinned. “Because Yager 
hung in a fence with a sign on his 
shirt an’ a gold piece between his 
teeth,” he drawled, “you can’t ac- 
cuse him of bein’ in on it either.” 

That was all. Dick stood as much 
chance of proving young Doug a 
murdering coyote as Jeff did of 
showing up Yager as a man false to 
his chief, Ad Midkan. In silence 
the two reached the western wall of 
the basin where the Devil’s Wash 
Tub bulged from the rim like the 
pit of an extinct volcano. The 
tracks of the four outlaws and the 
mule they led circled this grim cra- 
ter. Jeff, following closely, drew a 
few yards ahead of Blinky Dick. He 
marked a spot where men had dis- 
mounted, where boot tracks showed 
in the alkali. Then came a smear 
of red along the ground, pointing to- 
ward the crater. 

Jeff followed it in, and looking 
down into the pit, past the steep 
gray walls splashed with mineral 
colors of orange and green and 
blood-red, he saw the carcass of the 
mule floating in the middle of a 
black pool—floating there where 
men said a soldier had catapulted to 
his death. 


came to him now that the out- 
laws, hampered by a stubborn 
pack animal, had killed the mule, 
divided the loot, and split their 


y= whirled to call in Dick. It 


forces for an easier escape. 

Dick wasn’t m sight. The huge 
sandstone rocks, ground into queer 
and fantastic shapes by wind and 
weather, might be hiding him for the 
moment. But Jeff wasn’t sure, and 
suddenly he sensed a warning in that 
sinister silence. He rolled from his 
saddle just as a rifle cracked and a 
bullet screamed past. 

His roan began to rear, but the 
sheriff didn’t intend to be set afoot 
on the brink of the Devil’s Wash 
Tub. He jerked the cayuse past a 
boulder that edged the rim of the 
chasm and twisted the reins around 
a bush that grew from a fault in the 
rock. 

As he reached for the carbine in 
his saddle boot two riders came tear- 
ing around the dangerous rim of the 
Wash Tub. They had again hidden 
out on the trail, waiting for the law 
to run into their ambush. This 
time, however, they had not given 
warning by hanging up a dead man, 
and but for Jefi’s instant slide from 
the saddle when he could no longer 
see Blinky Dick, that first bullet 
would have knocked him off his 
horse. They would have tied a rock 
around his neck, no doubt, and 
tossed his body into the black pool 
where the dead mule floated in its 
frmge of red foam. 

They gave Jeff no time to clear 
his Winchester. He was forced to 
fight with his belt gun, and against 
two riders who now split so that ten 
yards lay between their racing 
horses. It was their intention, he 
saw, to ride him down, and trust 
that their speed and erratic move- 
ments would so rattle him that he 
would waste all the shells in his 
Colt. 

Jeff dropped to one knee and 
swung a left shoulder toward the 
horseman who rode nearest the rim. 
Thus he offered a scant target. 
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Dust puffed up like smoke, and a 
breeze that blew from the hills to 
the west threw it into Jeff’s nar- 
rowed eyes. There was no sight or 
sound of Blinky Dick, but it was 
possible, of course, that "the wounded 
man had seen the ambushers before 
the sheriff and had fled or gone into 
hiding. 

The hoofs of the horse that gal- 


horse. They popped like firecrack- 
ers and the roan swung wildly about 
and galloped away from the rim 
with eyes aflame and red mane flar- 
ing under the sun. 

Jeff dared not whirl to resist the 
flank attack. His danger lay in the 
rider on the sorrel who now came 
within fair Colt range. Jeff twisted 
his body to the side and flashed a 


Those Slash 10 riders had made Sally Farrant a prisoner, 


loped toward the crouching sheriff 
boomed like drum beats on the hol- 
low ground. The rider wore a scarf 
tied over the lower part of his face, 
and was standing in his stirrups, 
carrying his six-gun ear-high for a 
deadly throw-down. 

The horse that was being spurred 
forward to crowd the sheriff off the 
rim into the Devil’s Wash Tub, or 
trample him to bits as he lay 
wounded or dying on the ground, 
was a big blaze-faced sorrel. Here, 
then, rode the leader of the Freeze- 
out raiders. 

Off to the flank, the second outlaw 
yipped, pumping a bullet that stung 
the right hip of Jeff's horse. The 
animal neighed with pain and laid 
back on the rawhide reins. They 
were of stout leather but not strong 
enough to resist the drag of half 
a ton of frightened, bullet-stung 


shot as he did so. He heard the 
sorrel snort, then through the yel- 
low haze saw the horse swing off 
across the flat, running out of con- 
trol. 

Jeff swung his gun up and 
smashed a second bullet, which 
dropped the sorrel’s rider across the 
horn. The stampeding animal tore 
on but the man in the saddle held 
feebly to the horn as he was carried 
out of range. 


HEN a gun crashed so near 

Jeff that the roar deafened 

him. The second outlaw had 

whirled and spurred in from the 

rear. As the sheriff pivoted to meet 

this rush a bit of the rim gave way 

under his weight and sand and 

gravel raced down the chute thus 
opened. 

Jeff slid with it, still gripping his 
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six-gun. He flung out his left hand 
in a frantic effort to grasp some bush 
or rock that would check his swift 
descent toward the black pool where 
the dead mule floated. 

But his fingers dug vainly into the 
sliding sand that, pouring after him 
like a flood, carried his lanky body 
nearer the edge of the pool. He was 
weighted down with heavy cartridge 
belts, and like the cavalryman who 
had been in similar predicament, he 
would sink like lead beneath those 
black waters. Concho County 
would be minus a sheriff, and his 
fate would only be known when the 
outlaw who had forced him off the 
rim began to talk. 

A swift death before the blaze of 
guns was one thing, but a descent 
into slimy poisonous water, and a 
strangling death in black depths in- 
habited by ghosts, was something 
else. Jeff dug in his boots, lost his 
gun, and fought now with both 
hands to stay his course down the 
gouged-out chute through which the 
avalanche was pouring. 

He reached the last ledge that 
projected above the water. The 
head of the landslide was hurling its 
burden of loose rocks and dirt into 
the water. The dancing ripples dis- 
turbed the picture mirrored there of 
blue sky and white clouds above, the 
roof of the range that Jeff Calhoun 
had loved so well. 

One rock jutted up from this nar- 
row ledge, and Jefi’s right boot—the 
bullet-grazed leg—struck it. The 
sudden shock of the stop sent a 
swift flash of agony through Jeff, so 
sharp that he flinched and his boot 
slid off the rock. Terror gripped 
him, and he moved like a wild ani- 
mal seeking to leap from a steel trap 
that has suddenly gripped it. He 
flung up his left leg, hooked his knee 
around the saving rock, and hung 
there with head and arms trailing a 


yard above the surface of the pool. 

A rifle smashed from the top of 
the rim. The bullet snapped past 
Jeff and smacked into the body of 
the mule, which had floated to the 
edge of the pool when the landslide 
disturbed it. 

The walls of the pit rumbled to 
a second gun smash. Jefi’s leg-hold 
on the rock relaxed, and he plunged 
head downward into the Devil’s 
Wash Tub. His lank body, 
weighted down by spurs and a belt 
holding fifty rounds of ammunition, 
disappeared beneath the surface. 

On the rim, a man stood up and 
blew the smoke from his rifle. He 
watched the ripples spreading across 
the surface, the bobbing of the mule 
in the water. Then he said grimly, 
“T reckon Calhoun’s gone down to 
join that soldier.” 


CHAPTER III 
THE BREAK IN THE RIM 


N unhooking his knee from the 
| life-saving hold on the rock, Jeff 
Calhoun gambled with his life. 
He knew, when the gunman ap- 
peared on the rim of the Wash Tub, 
that soon a sure bullet would tear 
through his body. He couldn’t fight 
back, but the floating carcass of the 
mule might act as a buoy and hold 
him up until he could kick clear of 
his chaps and unbuckle his belt. 
When he slid -into the water, it 
was like a descent into an icebox. 
He sank deeply, and felt a vast pres- 
sure against his lungs. His heart 
hammered, and the cruel weight he 
carried bore him down and down. 
But he was too young to die. Jeff 
fought there in those black icy 
waters until the blood roared in his 
ears and he felt that his chest would 
burst. 
His head broke the oily surface. 
He opened his mouth and breathed 
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deeply of the powder-tainted air. 
But the weight of the spurs, chaps 
and gun belt was dragging him down 
a second time. Through dazed and 
water-blinded eyes, he saw the body 
of the mule floating toward him, 
drawn that way because of the suc- 
tion created by his fall into the pool. 

Jeff flung out an arm, and his 
reaching fingers caught in the cinch 
of the wooden pack saddle still fas- 
tened to the mule’s back. He held 
on with a grip of iron, yet retained 
wit enough to remember that a gun- 
man might be watching from the 
rim. His hat had fallen off, and he 
saw it circling toward the center of 
the pool. The third shot from the 
rim ripped through the hat, driving 
it under the surface. That was the 
gunman’s scornful farewell to the 
law. 

Hanging there beside the dead 
mule, so deeply in the water that it 
came to his eyes, Jeff waited until 
the need for air forced him above 
the surface. Then he drew another 
deep breath and went down again. 

But now silence hung over the 
Devil’s Wash Tub. The ripples flat- 
tened out, and Jefl’s hat floated idly 
in the center of the pool with a black 
hole through the crown. The sheriff 
felt that his mule buoy was swerv- 
ing toward the hat and he didn’t 
wish to be carried away from the 
shore. He risked a bullet through 
his head by raising it high above 
the water. But when no_ shot 
cracked out he knew the gunman 
had fled, certain he had~ seen the 
sheriff sink to a black death. 

Jeff drew his drenched frame 
across the mule’s carcass and pad- 
dled with his hands and legs, head- 
ing toward a small break in the 
ledge above the pool that would 
offer footing. Finally he crawled 
from the water and lay stretched 


out on rocks, which had_ been 
warmed to an oven heat by the sun 
that beat down from the blue sky. 

The warmth was grateful to his 
bones. It brought back life, and 
whipped up his anger against the 
men who had so cruelly watched 
him sink to what they believed to 
be his death in the Devil’s Wash 
Tub. And he vowed that before he 
again struck Concho City he would 
run down the man who had stood 
on the rim and pumped lead at him 
as he hung by his knee from the 
rock. He would stay on that man’s 
trail forever—or be carried home in 
a box. 

Cautiously he ascended from the 
Devil’s Wash Tub, crawling slowly 
up the chute toward the break in 
the rim. There was always danger 
of starting another avalanche, and 
this time he might not be lucky 
enough to hook his knee around a 
rock. There was the fear too that 
an outlaw might have lingered, 
might even now be watching with 
cold and malicious eyes, waiting to 
throw a death bullet into the man 
slowly and wearily ascending from 
the pit. 

But no gunshot broke the desert 
silence and Jeff crawled through the 
break in the wall where the ground 
had caved under his boots. The 
smear of red where they had 
dragged the mule’s body to roll it 
down into the pool ended at this 
place. That attracted Jeff’s inter- 
est, although his brain was dulled 
from pain. He lacked both horse 
and guns, and he knew well that 
once Concho County had heard of 
his defeat, he also would lack votes, 
when it was time for the next elec- 
tion. Concho County supported 
men who were successful. Ad Mid- 
kan’s million dollars talked loudly 
before the returns came in. 
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big rock where he had waged 

his losing fight, bloodshot eyes 
on the smear of red. His gaze roved 
around the lip of the crater. The 
rock seemed firm. Why then had a 
portion broken away under the 
weight of a man? 

Jeff knew that forty thousand dol- 
lars in gold coin was a heavy weight. 
He had assumed that the mule had 
been killed to speed up the flight of 
the outlaws, and the loot divided be- 
tween four riders. But two had lin- 
gered to watch the Devil’s Wash 
Tub, two he had believed were ly- 
ing back to guard the trail against 
the law. 

“But why wait for the law?” Jeff 
speculated. “And it would take 
time to divide that money. Besides 
—where would they carry it on sad- 
dle horses?” 

The break in the rim deserved at- 
tention. Jeff stood up wearily in his 
soggy garments and moved away 
from the shadow of the rock out un- 
der the blaze of the late afternoon 
sun. Another riddle, too, was puz- 
zling his tired brain. What about 
Blinky Dick? For the second time 
during the chase of the outlaws, 
Dick had turned up missing at a 
critical moment. Still, with a. bul- 
let-grazed wrist a rider couldn’t be 
blamed for playing a safe game. 


Joc sat in the shadow of the 


Safe game. Jeff laughed dismally. . 


Here he stood, stripped of horse and 
guns, boots squelching with the poi- 
sonous water of the Devil’s Wash 
Tub, wondering why a mule floated 
down there and why a wall had 
caved in. 

If Concho County enemies saw 
him now, he wouldn’t stand very 
high at the next election. It would 
be easy enough for them to pass the 
word that, because he loved Sally 
Farrant, he had allowed her brother 
and his friends to escape with Ad 


Midkan’s gold—money Ad wished 
to use at the forced sale. 

“With Dick gone,” Jeff muttered, 
“there isn’t even proof that I ever 
put up a fight against them.” 

He was standing on the brink of 
the pit, starimg down at the break 
in the rim where the rocks had given 
beneath his weight. Then he felt a 
cold ring of steel against the small 
of his back, and heard a sharp voice 
command: 

“Put up yore hands! - And high!” 

Jeff whirled, heart suddenly 
chilled at the thought that an out- 
law scout had trapped him. He 
stared instead into the snub-nosed 
face of a bow-legged puncher who 
wore a battered hat on his shock of 
red hair and a pair of black angora 
chaps on his sturdy legs. 

“Reddy!” Jeff cried. “Yo’re shore 
a sight for sore eyes.” 

Reddy’s freckled face lost its grim 
look. Carefully he uncocked and 
lowered the big six-gun which he 
had shoved into Jeff’s spine. An 
uncertain . grin twisted his sun- 
baked lips. 

“You,” he declared, scratching 
the bristles on his face with the 
front sight of his gun, “yo’re a dang 
funny sight yourself.” His pale blue 
eyes roved up and down Jefi’s frame, 
taking in the black mire from the 
Devil’s Wash Tub, the empty hol- 
ster, the thatch of sandy hair plas- 
tered down over Jefi’s eyes. “You 
look,” Reddy decided, “just like a 
drowned rat.” 


HIS was “Reddy” Grogan, a 
rider of the Buckhorns, well 
known and respected by the 
law, who served often as a special 
deputy sheriff. Jeff didn’t know 
how Reddy stood on the proposed 
forced beef sale but suspected his 
sympathy would rest with the small 
ranchers. On the other hand, Reddy 
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Grogan took great pride in riding 
for the law, and had been with Jeff 
on several chases after cow and 
horse thieves when powder burned 
with a red and lively light. 

“Where’d you come from?” Jeff 
asked. 

Reddy gestured toward the south. 
“Old Midkan rode into his Slash 10 
camp couple hours ago. I was 
there. He told of the holdup, got 
what men he could to head this way 
and make a meet with you. We 
heard firin’ as we crossed the divide, 
but didn’t know what was up. Then 
we see men headin’ west into the 
timber. And off to the other flank, 
some of Midkan’s men caught a 
runaway hoss.” 

“So Midkan’s with you? Why 
don’t he show up?” 

“T volunteered to scout out this 
place. Saw you pokin’ around. 
Didn’t know yuh. Made a sneak 
on yuh.” Curiosity overcame 
Reddy. ‘What ever happened to 
yuh, Jeff? Clothin’ all wet and 
muddy, gun an’ hoss gone.” 

Jeff said savagely, “The gang 
jumped me, Reddy. I got off my 
hoss to fight. They stung the roan 
with a slug. Reckon it was that 
pony Midkan’s bunch picked up. 
In the ensuin’ excitement, I fell off 
the rim into the Wash Tub. Like 
to have drowned if it hadn’t been 
for a dead mule floatin’ there. 
Buoyed me up so I didn’t drown.” 

“Dead mule!” 

“One that packed Midkan’s 
money. Don’t know why they killed 
the brute. Mebbe to speed up so 
they could git away. A pack animal 
holds bandits back when the law’s 
hot on their trail.” 

Reddy walked over, looked down 
into the pit, and shook his head as 
he saw the mule. 

“That’s about it.’ He nodded. 
“Killed the brute so they’d make 


“sixth.” 


speed. Figured mebbe you’d go by 
so fast that you’d never look down 
into the Tub. But why did some of 
em wait to jump you?” 

That puzzled Jeff also, but as he 
prepared to put his vague suspicions 
into words a half dozen riders came 
slowly down from the brushy ridge 
south of the Wash Tub. Old Ad 
Midkan, lean as a rail, gray as an 
ancient badger, led his men. One 
puncher had the hackamore rope of 
Jefi’s red pony knotted around his 
saddle horn. 

Reddy Grogan’s eyes narrowed as 
he watched the approach of the 
Slash 10 crew. 

“Only five of us riders,” he told 
Jeff, “when I quit ’em a half mile 
back on the ridge. Now they got a 
Nearer came the horsemen, 
alkali dust puffing up like smoke, 
obscuring vision. Then Reddy cried 
sharply, “That ain’t a man they got! 
That—that’s Sally Farrant. You 
can see the red hair streamin’ from 
under her hat.” 

Jeff cried savagely, “Reddy—loan 
me a gun! They got a lariat noose 
throwed around Sally. They’ve 
taken the girl as their prisoner.” 


CHAPTER IV 


GUN TALK 

E lunged’ forward and 
grabbed the gun that Reddy 
held loosely. Fiercely the 
special deputy resisted, shouting for 
Jeff to stand hitched and not play 
the fool, and saying that Midkan 
put the blame for robbery and mur- 

der on the Farrant family. 
“He can’t put a rope on a girl 
like Sally,” Jeff snarled, fighting to 
wrench the gun from Reddy’s strong 


grip. 
“Jefi—you boxhead—let go this 
gum No man ever took away my 


gun!” Reddy was panting out the 
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words, anger sweeping over him at 
Jeff's attack. “We rode together— 
fought together. But Jefi—if you 
don’t let go this Colt—” 

Jeff had been long in the cold 
water of the Tub, and had fought 
for his life against big odds. Reddy 
was fresh as a hay hand at break- 
fast. Slowly the deputy raised the 
gun, inch by inch, while Jeff fought 
desperately to rake it from his hand. 
Now Reddy rammed the front sight 
against Jeff’s belt buckle. The 
sweat stood out on Reddy’s twisted, 
angry face. He looked up into Jeff’s 
narrowed eyes and gasped, “Jeffi— 
for the last time—stand back!” 

Aflame with anger at sight of 
Sally Farrant being dragged by 
Midkan’s men at the end of a forty-7 
foot lariat, Jeff Calhoun had forgot- 
ten that he fought a man who had 
been his firm friend on many a hard 
trail. Then and there Reddy Gro- 
gan could easily have killed the 
Concho County sheriff. 

But now. Midkan’s men sur- 
rounded the two battlers, and Mid- 
kan, standing up in his stirrups, 
pounding his saddle horn with a 
bony fist, shouted in his wire-edged 
voice: 

“More tomfoolery, when you 
should be chasin’ the bloody killers 
who got my boy, murdered my man, 
and stole my money!” . 

Rage dropped suddenly from Jeff 
Calhoun and when he stepped away 
from Reddy Grogan he was cold as 
ice. 

Reddy, more hurt than angry at 
Jeff’s attack, stepped back from the 
lean sheriff. Jeff stood facing a half 
circle of Midkan’s hard-eyed riders, 
staring past them like a man in a 
dream toward the graceful girl who 
sat a black pony with her mop of 
burnished red hair streaming down 
her back. Her blue eyes blazed 
with anger but she sat tight-lipped, 
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making no effort to free her slim 

body from the lariat noose that had 

pace slipped down around her shoul- 
ers. 

Then Jeff strode toward Midkan, 
standing there in his stirrups, a grim, 
lantern-jawed man of money sur- 
rounded by high-priced gun fighters 
of the Slash 10. Immediately flank- 
ing him were “Arizona” Tuggs in his 
whang leather Texas-style chaps, 
and “Conky” Liggett, a puncher 
from the Powder River country, who 
held the free end of the rope tied to 
Sally Farrant. 

“Take that hog line off Sally,” 
Jeff ordered hoarsely. He couldn’t 
talk freely, for words choked up in 
his throat. He was glad that he 
wasn’t armed now for he would 
have begun throwing lead at this 
brutal handling of Sally Farrant, or 
any girl for that matter. It wasn’t 
Buckhorn custom to bring women 
into dangerous range wars. 

But Ad Midkan, slashing his 
rawboned mount with his quirt, can- 
tered over to the sheriff, and still 
standing in his stirrups, lashed out 
with a voice that cut sharply across 
Jeff’s nerves. 

“Just because she’s your gal!” Ad 
shouted, “she don’t git turned loose. 
We caught her, not a quarter hour 
back. She was slippin’ through the 
brush carryin’ some word, likely 
enough, to that murderin’ brother 
of hers what run away with my son” 
—Midkan’s voice broke—“my boy 


Jeff ripped out, “You got no 
proof Doug Farrant was in on that 
raid.” 

“T see a rider with black hair and 
a mark on his chin.” 

“You could make a fake scar with 
an indelible pencil,’ raged Jeff. 
“And plenty men on this range got 
black hair.” 

“But that blaze-faced sorrel, that 
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rope hoss shod only behind—some 
of my boys knew the critter. It’s 
Doug Farrant’s top pony. That 
puts him up against the blaze. He’s 
the murderin’ hound that jumped 
my camp—” 

Arizona Tuggs chimed in, bold 
black eyes flaming, “I know that 
hoss. The chief’s key-rect.” 


ALLY FARRANT broke her 
S white-lipped silence, spurring 

her pony toward Arizona de- 
spite the rope that could jerk her 
from leather if Conky Liggett took 
in slack. She reached Tuggs’ side 
before Conky could get into action, 
and with a buckskin gauntlet 
slashed Arizona across his brushy 
black mustache. 

“You lie!” Sally flamed. “You 
lie, you black-muzzled border 
snake!” 

Midkan, half turned in his stir- 
rups, roared to Conky, 
that rope!” 

Jeff Calhoun reached up, and 
seizing Midkan’s right leg, tore the 
Slash 10 chief from his horse. As 
Midkan hit the ground, Jeff leaped 
on him and snatched the gun from 
Midkan’s holster. 

Amazed at this sudden turn of the 
battle, Midkan’s riders hesitated. 
They saw the grim sheriff kneeling 
beside Midkan with a cocked gun 
in his fist, a gun that twisted in a 
slow half circle that covered every 
rider there. 

Arizona Tuggs, the print of 
Sally’s glove as red on his mottled 
face as a fresh brand on a calf’s ribs, 
quit reaching for iron at Jeff’s sharp 
command. Conky Liggett gave 
Sally plenty of rope slack. Reddy 
Grogan, still afoot, stood with gun 
barrel pointing down his right leg, 
puzzled eyes on Jeff, but taking no 
part in this new scrap that had so 
suddenly developed. 


“Tighten — 


Jeff stood up slowly, speaking to 
Midkan. 

“Git up!” 

Midkan got to his feet and began 
brushing the dust off his shirt and 
pants. He was speechless with rage. 
He had lost his iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles, and his heavy gray hair fell 
in wild disarray over his _ red- 
rimmed, near-sighted eyes. 

“You—you!” Midkan gasped. 
Then he found words. He would 
spend every dollar in the bank to 
run Jeff Calhoun and his murdering 
friends off the Buckhorn Range. 
The law couldn’t flout the Slash 10 

“Shut up,” Jeff snapped. “You’ve 
lived too close to yore million dol- 
lars, and you figure you can hire the 
law and give it orders same as you 
do to Arizona Tuggs or Conky. I 
told you to take that rope off the 
girl. She’s a free citizen ridin’ a 
free range. And not one man—or 
a hundred—has a right to make her 
your prisoner.” 

He stepped away from Midkan 
but carefully kept his gun on the 
Slash 10 leader’s gunmen. Both 
Arizona and Conky carried reputa- 
tions as fast gunhawks, and _ this 
wasn’t the time nor the place to talk 
much or miss a trick. 

Jeff nodded’ to Reddy Grogan. 
“Go and get my hoss.” 

Grogan hesitated, and Jeff said, 
“Reddy—let’s stay friends.” 

Grogan walked over slowly, took 
the reins of the red, and brought 
the cayuse back to where Jeff stood. 
The latter said curtly, “Thanks, 
Reddy. Let the reins drop.” 

He backed toward the horse. A 
flashing glance passed to Sally. She 
sat easily in her saddle, the pallor 
gone from her oval face, red lips 
curved in a smile, a sparkle in her 
eyes. She had seen her lover outwit 
the most hated man of the Buck- 
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horn Range and stand his pack of 
vaunted gunmen on their heads. 
That appealed to a firm-chinned girl 
like Sally Farrant. 

“Good goin’, Jeff,” she said softly. 
“Feels good to get that rope off my 
neck.” 


UT as Jeff reached his pony, 
Ad Midkan, a clever man 


when rage hadn’t smothered 

his wits, played his top card. He 

half faced Sally with a sneering 

smile that parted his thin lips and 

exposed his line of even white teeth. 

“So yo’re admirin’ the sheriff?” he 
jeered. 


“A good sheriff,” Sally admitted. 


Midkan laughed. “Then you 
don’t know what he’s carryin’ in his 
saddle pocket?” 


“No. Mebbe a can of sardines for 
his lunch.” 

“Too late for lunch,” snarled Mid- 
kan. “Your brother broke up the 
Junch hour on Freezeout Creek. 
Guess again.” 

The girl said coldly, “Mr. Mid- 
kan, I’m not interested in your 
guessing game.” : 

Midkan growled, “Then Ill tell 
you! The sheriff you admire so 
much—he’s carryin’ legal papers in 
that saddle pocket. Papers author- 
izin’ him to put your cattle on the 
block tomorrow, and sell them to 
the highest bidder to pay off the 
debt you owe me.” 

The smile faded from Sally’s face 
and she stared at Jeff. 

“He’s not tellin’ the truth, is he, 
Jeff? You wouldn’t throw,in with 
Midkan to bust your friends on the 
Buckhorn. Jeff—’” She forgot her 
pride and was now openly pleading 
with the man who but a moment be- 
fore, had stood firmly triumphant 
facing down Ad Midkan and his gun 
crew. 

“Sally,” he muttered, “you don’t 


against the blaze. 


understand. It’s part of the law’s 
job, this servin’ of legal papers. They 
forced me to it. I couldn’t dodge it, 
Sally. The whole county was watch- 
in’. They—they knew about you 
and me. They’d have laughed, and 
called me a quitter.” 

“But you could give up a job that 
made you turn against your friends. 
Other men can serve those papers. 
There stands Reddy Grogan. He 
likes this law work. Why don’t you 
give him the papers, Jeff?” 

As she spoke, she spurred her 
black pony toward Jeff. She was in 
tears, pleading brokenly, not under- 
standing that every word she spoke 
struck Jeff's heart more painfully 
than any bullet. A bullet would 
only kill, but the words of the girl 
you love, the reproachful words, 


_ they sting and burn and torture a 


man. 

“Sally,” the sheriff pleaded, and 
it was as if the two stood alone here 
in the desert beside the Devil’s 
Wash Tub, “you don’t understand. 
It’s my job, my sworn duty. I 
can’t pass it on to somebody else 
and stay in my home county. 
They’d call me a coyote. Even the 
men of the Buckhorns, even your 
brother, they’d all turn me down for 
showin’ yellow when I went up 
Sally—if there’s 
any way on earth I can stop that 
sale, I'll do it. But I can’t quit—” 

The girl forgot that quick-eyed 
horsemen sat behind her, fast gun- 
hawks like Arizona Tuggs and 
Conky Liggett. Her horse, for a 
moment, stepped out of the line of 
fire between Jeff and Arizona. The 
Slash 10 fighter snaked a Colt and 
flashed a shot that cut the stack of 
Jeff’s left shirt sleeve. 

Sally’s black broncho, startled, 
broke for the hills of home, the tim- 
bered ridge toward the west. Jeff 
was glad of that as he flung his lean 
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body back toward his lunging red 


pony. 

Old Ad Midkan, caught flat- 
footed on the ground as the fight 
flared up, tripped over a greasewood 
stub and sprawled on the ground. 
Arizona Tuggs was spurring in his 
horse, seeking to cut down the sher- 
iff as the latter fought to board his 
horse. 

Conky Liggett, eager to join the 
fight, tangled his gun fist in the 
lariat with which he had held Sally 
Farrant. The remaining Slash 10 
rider, a gawky cub, wisely rode his 
horse out of bullet line. 

Reddy Grogan, torn between two 
desires, the urge to step into any 
good fight, and the handicap of 
turning on his friend, Jeff, worked 
off steam dragging old Midkan 
aside as Arizona Tuggs tore in, rid- 
ing high, gun elevated for the deadly 
chop-down. 

Jeff Calhoun, bridle reins in a 
short grip to restrain his rearing, 
wall-eyed mount, crashed a shot a 
split second ahead of the thunder- 
ous report of Tuggs’ gun. 

Tuggs went off his horse as 
though he had hit a brick wall 
head-on. He struck the ground and 
rolled across it, only the boot that 
hooked in a juniper bush on the rim 
of the Devil’s Wash Tub saving him 
from rolling over the edge to a 
ghastly death. 

Conky Liggett, gun hand free 
now, rope dangling from his saddle 
horn, looked into the eyes of death, 
the direct eyes of Jeff Calhoun 
standing behind a smoking gun. 

“Don’t make a move, Conky!” 
Jeff gritted. “Nary one! Split the 
breeze south. You and your friend 


Conky showed his teeth and sat 
hesitant, hand poised above his gun 
stock. Then the gawky Slash 10 cub 
rider murmured, “This ain’t no place 


-—_ 


for mamma’s little boy Willy,” and 
depen southward at a swift gal- 
op. 

“Follow mamma’s boy,” Jeff or- 
dered. 

Conky turned, but flung back a 
warning as he set spurs. “I'll be 
back, Calhoun!” 

And then the sheriff stood there, 
soothing his frightened horse, 
watching grimly while Reddy and 


‘Midkan pulled the groaning Tuggs 


from the dangerous rim of the 
Devil’s Wash Tub. 


CHAPTER V 
THREE-WAY SPLIT 


HREE grim men crouched in 

the jackpines on the western 

wall above the Devil’s Wash 
Tub. An hour ago, Jeff Calhoun 
had hammered his suspicions into 
old Ad’s brain that. the Slash 10 
chief might have been robbed by 
men of his own faction. There was, 
for instance, the matter of the tip- 
off—information that only Lafe Ya- 
ger and the sheriff knew. Ad sul- 
lenly held to his belief that ranchers, 
led by Sally’s brother, had staged 
the raid. He vowed that he would 
spend every dollar he owned to 
avenge himself on these Buckhorn- 
ers who had turned to cold murder 
in their frantic efforts to block Mid- 
kan’s legal demand on their prop- 
erty. 

“And you,” Midkan raged, hard 
eyes on Jeff, “you’ve laid yourself 
wide open. When I get back to Con- 
cho City I'll tell the world how you 
turned on me, even used a gun on 
one of my men to save that red- 
haired—” 

Jeff’s right palm smothered Mid- 
kan’s talk. The Slash 10 chief 
choked, wriggled, and his red eyes 
looked over Jeff’s hand. But he quit 
talking at the sheriff’s order. 
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As that last slug hit him, 
the lawman, as though hit 
by an ax, lost his seat and 
catapulted to the ground. 


“Arizona drawed first,” Jeff said 
grimly, “and anyway, he-ain’t hurt 
bad. A bullet through his shin. 
He’s groanin’ fit to bust, but a tough 
hombre like him will soon git over 
it. Different than poor Lafe Yager 
who’s deader than a door nail, and 
buried in the rocks on the divide.” 

And while Midkan listened in hor- 
ror, Jeff grimly described the murder 
scene—the man hung in the wire, 
the sign pinned to his shirt, the gold 
coin between his teeth. Even Ari- 
zona Tuggs forgot to groan as he 
heard the sheriff. And Reddy Gro- 
gan, after one blistering curse, sat 
silent but breathing heavily. 

Tuggs asked in a grating voice, 
“You got that murder sign?” 

The sheriff dug it from his chaps 
pocket and passed it over. Tuggs 
pondered the words, then ripped eut, 


“Yager wasn’t a bad sort. We come 
up from Arizona together. I'll ap- 
preciate a chance to git the black 
skunk that killed him crooked.” 

Tuggs studied the note anew, lips 
moving as he spelled out the words. 
Then a hard smile creased his face. 
“The hombre who wrote the note,” 
he drawled,. “couldn’t spell good. 
Take a look at it, Midkan—that 
word ‘durty.’” 

When old Ad Midkan read the 
note and eyed the misspelled word 
which had so strangely attracted 
Arizona Tuggs’ attention, his stormy 
rage dropped from him. His skinny 
shoulders drooped and he sat there 
silently, with head bowed. Amazed, 
the sheriff and Grogan watched him. 

But Arizona Tuggs, that peculiar 
smile on his face, slowly drew a tally 
book from his vest pocket. He wet 
his rope-calloused right forefinger 
and began to ruffle the dog-eared 
pages. 

“Somewhere in here,” Arizona 
muttered softly, “I got a note put 
away, one sent te me while I was in 
Concho City doin’ a little com- 
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fortable gamblin’ down at the 
Greenhorn. A friend of mine was 
hittin’ the stud game up the street. 
Then the fog finally lifted off his nit- 
wit brain and he musta seen they 
was cold-deckin’ on him. He knew 
I was hired to fight, so he sent me 
a note tellin’ me about it an’ askin’ 
fer my help. Well”—Tuggs’ sneer- 
ing grin widened—“TI hired out to 
fight on the range, not in town. So 
far as I know, they got that hom- 
bre’s wad. But I saved the note. 
I got a habit of packin’ useless let- 
ters and such truck around. Worse 
than a pack rat.” His eyes gleamed. 
“Here it is.” 

He looked up at Ad Midkan, who 
sat there ashen-faced, then handed 
the note to the sheriff. 

“T don’t like to do this,” Arizona 
drawled, “but nobody can kill a 
friend of mine and hang a dirty note 
on his chest namin’ him as a stool 
pigeon. Not even—” 

Midkan sprang up and shouted 
hoarsely, “Tuggs, don’t drive me too 
far.” 

Reddy Grogan, gun balanced on 
his knee, remarked coldly, “Sit 
down, Ad. I don’t know what’s be- 
hmd this note but the sheriff can 
read his own trail sign.” 


EFF read the note twice. Then 
J his eyes gleamed and he said 
slowly to Arizona, “Thanks, old- 
timer. I see what you mean. The 
same man wrote both notes—spelt 
the same word the wrong way in 
both of ’em. But I don’t recognize 
the hand—” ‘ 
Reddy Grogan, studying old Mid- 
kan, whispered softly, “Ad knows.” 
Then it came to the sheriff, as he 
looked up at the old man, who had 
written both those notes. And star- 
ing at the strickened old rancher he 
suddenly felt the old animosity fall 
away. There stood a human being 


driven to the wall, his life in ruins. 
Midkan stood there for a long time, 
then he slumped to the ground, cov- 
ered his face with his hands, and 
wept. 

“Tough,” murmured the sheriff. 
It was all he could say. Reddy Gro- 
gan leaned over and patted old Ad 
on his quivering shoulder. But Ari- 
zona Tuggs sat grimly, eyes gleam- 
ing, and never for an instant did he 
remove his gaze from the broken 
form of Ad Midkan. 

Midkan finally bared his face and 
pleated with the silent group about 

im. 

“Gents, I won’t believe it. He’s 
a wild boy—but—but he wouldn’t 
turn thief and robber. Gents, he 
wouldn’t break my heart. His maw 
died when he was a little toddler in 
the cradle, and I’ve worked hard 
since and every penny was saved up 
for little Ad. I wanted him to have 
chances I didn’t have. Good school- 
in’ an’ sich truck—” 

Arizona sneered, “He never 
learned to spell. And he ruined his 
eyes on poker hands.” 

The sheriff said sharply, “Shut up, 
Arizona.” 

“The young skunk helped kill a 
pal of mine—” 

“Shut up.” 

But Ad Midkan was through talk- 
ing. He sat dumbly there, under 
the twisted limbs of the jackpines, 
while the swift dusk dropped over 
the basin of the Devil’s Wash Tub. 

“If I’m right,” the sheriff whis- 
pered to Grogan, “it won’t be long 
now.” 

In his first talk with Midkan, be- 
fore Tuggs uncovered the part 
young Ad had played in the raid, 
Jeff had declared he would stake his 
star on the hiding place of the 
Slash 10 gold. He had offered to 
gamble his star against the gold. If 
he recovered it, then Midkan must 
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give the ranchers time to clear up 
their debts. Midkan had scornfully 
turned down the offer and railed at 
Jeff because he had not captured the 
bandits, these outlaws who had 
taken with them his wounded fore- 
man, Blinky Dick. 

But now, with the old man deep 
in his sorrow, Jeff Calhoun said 
again, “It’s my duty to round up 
the gang, Midkan, deal or no deal 
about the cattle.” 

Midkan got down on his knees, 
then, and pleaded with the sheriff. 

“If you know where the gold is, 
sheriff, keep it. You three. ‘Tear 
up those legal papers in your saddle 
pocket. But—tear up too—that 
note you found pinned on Yager’s 
shirt.” 

The trio sat staring at him, this 
once proud man now broken and 
humble. None of the three were 
wealthy, and here they were being 
offered splits on forty thousand dol- 
Jars in gold coin, a fortune for each. 
And in addition the sheriff could 
throw away the legal papers he had 
sworn to serve and win back the red- 
haired Sally Farrant. 

Reddy Grogan laughed shakily. 
“Not knowin’ where the stuff is,” he 
said, “I got to follow the lead of 
Jeff and Arizona.” 

Arizona, the sweat of pain from a 
wounded leg heavy on his hard lean 
face, rolled a cigarette. He stuck it 
in the corner of his mouth, looked 
at Midkan, and sneered, “Yager was 
my friend. Vl git—or die tryin’-— 
the skunk that killed him.” 


HE play was up to the sher- 
iff, for he alone knew the lo- 
cation of the gold. He had 
checked on the vague suspicions 
that had come into his mind as he 
studied the break in the upper rim 
of the Devil’s Wash Tub, suspicions 
forgotten when he saw Sally Far- 


rant a prisoner of Midkan’s gang, 
but recalled anew as he hid in the 
pines watching the Devil’s Wash 
Tub. 

They hadn’t killed the mule and 
split the loot to speed up their es- 
cape. It was more likely the pack 
mule had been wounded, either in 
the raid or during the fight when 
Jeff climbed the divide to the hate 
fence. Reaching the basin, the ban- 
dits had been confronted with the 
difficult task of escaping with a 
heavy load of gold coin on their 
saddle horses when the mule. 
dropped in its tracks. They had 
hastily scooped out a hiding place 
under the rim and thrown loose sand 
over the rawhide pack sacks while 
two men had lingered to guard the 


spot. 

“Tf the fools had theught to tie 
a rock around the mule’s neck when 
they rolled it into the Tub,” Jeff 
told Reddy, “me an’ Dick would 
have ridden past in a hustle. We 
was hot on their trail. That’s why 
they got careless, I reckon. But I 
got careless too, and lost my hoss.” 

“And your gall,’ drawled Reddy. 

They were talking now as they 
crawled on their lean stomachs down 
toward the Devil’s Wash Tub. The 
night hid them. Early stars were 
shining above the badland divides, 
and a coyote howled on a far hill. 
Arizona Tuggs sat back in the pines, 
guarding an anguished and despair- 
ing father who had been informed 
by the sheriff of Concho County 
that a lawman’s duty came before 
love—and forty thousand dollars in 
gold coin. 

They lay waiting now, flat on the 
ground, able thus to mark any ob- 
ject that showed on the rim of the 
Devil’s Wash Tub. 

“Tf the gold’s there,” Reddy 
pomted out, “and the kid comes 
back with the others for it, you'll be 
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doin’ yore legal duty, Jeff, but you'll 
burn up old Ad. He'll make dead 
certain that you go through tomor- 
row with the sale. And though yuh 
may figure big with the law from 
here on out, you'll be small persim- 
mons with a certain gal.” 

Reddy balanced his carbine bar- 
rel on a low rock and stared a long 
moment at the dim line a few yards 
ahead that indicated the break in 
the Tub rim. “Why don’t you back 
down, Jeff? If you think the 
danged gold’s there, let’s go down 
and dig it out. You'll get credit for 
recoverin’ it and Midkan will see 
that you win back yore girl and stay 
sheriff forever.” 

Jeff lay there listening. Never be- 
fore had he gone so unwillingly into 
battle. A small fortune was within 
his grasp, if he but followed Reddy’s 
suggestion. Why give it up just 
because he had sworn a vow, pinned 
on a silver star? 

“What you thinkin’, Jeff?” Reddy 
asked softly. 

Jeff groaned. Then he spoke, and 
the Western night dropped like a 
black curtain across bright visions 
of love, of a start in life, and of a 
peaceful ranch home in the Buck- 
horns. “A man is a man or a quit- 
ter, Reddy. He stays by what he 
says when he gives his word. Or he 
don’t. He stays, Reddy, and if he 
don’t, the memory of it will burn 
him for the rest of his life. I may 
be plumb wrong, Reddy, and you'll 
likely figure me dumb and feeble- 
minded. But I can’t help what I 
believe, Reddy. My ol’ dad pounded 
certain beliefs into me. He was— 
was a peace officer, Reddy. He died 
in his boots, down in the border 
country, died fightin’ for what he 
believed in, Reddy. And me—” 

' Jeff’s head dropped on his folded 
arms, and his brow rested on the 
cool brown stock of his rifle. Then 


he felt a touch on his back, and 
heard the gruff drawl of Reddy Gro- 
gan. . 

“Stay with it, kid.” Then, a 
sharper whisper: ‘“They’ve come, 
Jeff! Somethin’ movin’ on the sky- 
line, down by the rim.” 


OMETHING did move there, 
and the lean form of the sheriff 
tensed. They had come softly 

as coyotes down to the Devil’s Wash 
Tub. They had watched the earlier 
departure of Jeff and the others in 
the late afternoon, but had not 
dared approach until after dark, 
fearing a trap. They were here now, 
however, the red-handed killers who 
had hung Lafe Yager on the hate 
fence. 

“Come on,’ whispered Jeff. 
“When I pass the word, go into ac- 
tion like I told you.” 

Reddy had his orders. He trailed 
a torch twisted from the dried bark 
of greasewood, and wet with pitch 
from the pines. Men needed light 
for fighting. 

Jeff heard a low mutter of voices, 
a clink of iron, and decided they 
were probably uncovering the pack 
sacks with their knives. 

There was still time to turn back, 
and to rescind the order which 
would uncover by the flaring torch 
light the son of Ad Midkan caught 
at a murderer’s task, digging stolen 
gold from the rim of the Devil’s 
Wash Tub. There was still time to 
forget vows, to think of wealth, and 
love. 

Jeff Calhoun set his jaws and 
snapped out, “Scratch your match, 
Reddy.” 

A light flared up. The blazing 
torch hissed through the air and fell 
on the flat ground above the Devil’s 
Wash Tub. Three men stood re- 
vealed in the red light. 
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“Throw up your hands!” roared 
Jeff Calhoun. 

They blinked amazed eyes. A 
man kicked at the torch. Calhoun’s 
gun roared, and the man went down. 
Reddy Grogan’s gun crashed. The 
muzzle burst split the night gloom. 
Somewhere a man was shouting, 
crying for delay of the law, stum- 
bling down from the jackpines on 
clumsy boots. 

Too late now. The law was: in 
roaring action, and one bandit al- 
ready had fallen. Two remained. 
One—a tall fellow with a shock of 
coal black hair—gambling all on 
bold attack, rushed Reddy Grogan. 

The boom of his heavy rifle 
drowned out the pleading voice of 
old man Midkan, escaped from his 
wounded guard, rushing down in a 
last frantic effort to save his son—a 
prodigal son, but nevertheless dear 
to Ad Midkan. 

Jeff Calhoun heard the grunt of 
Reddy Grogan, swung sharply, and 
struck out with the stock of his car- 
bine. The _ black-haired gunner 
dropped in his tracks. 

A third man faced the sheriff. 

“T got no gun,” he whispered. 
“My hands are tied up, sheriff.” | 

Calhoun stepped out, gun drawn 
and ready. The man who had kicked 
at the torch would never fight again. 

Back in the shadows Reddy Gro- 
gan, grazed by a bullet but saved by 
Jeff’s rifle, bestrode the back of the 
dazed bandit with the black hair. 


HEN old Ad came up, he 

found the sheriff cutting off 

the ropes that had been 
twisted deeply into the wrists of 
young Ad. The boy’s eyes were 
deeply sunken, but as the sheriff re- 
leased him he choked out his story. 
They had framed him on the Buck- 
horn Divide and forced him to write 
the note. The entire plot had been 


built up within the Slash 10 outfit. 
They had counted on the note sav- 
ing them, if a show-down came, be- 
cause of a father’s love. They had 
stolen young Doug’s favorite horse 
to throw blame on the Buckherners, 
and the man knocked flat by Jeff 
had marked his chin with lamp 
black and grease to imitate the scar 
on young Doug’s face. 

And Lafe Yager, always scorned 
because of his furtive spy work, had 
been killed after he had given them 
the tip on the money and. the meet- 
ing on Freezeout, killed to increase 
the cut on the loot. Until this fight 
on the rim, when the bandits re- 
turned to reclaim the pack sacks 
now revealed under the rim by the 
flaring torch, the outlaws had 
laughed as they gloated over an in- 
crease division of the spoils. 

“In that afternoon fight,” young 
Ad told Jeff, “you got one of them 
so bad he cashed in. He’s up in the 
timber.” 

“Two here,” said Reddy Grogan. 
“Where’s the third?” 

Young Ad started to speak. “He 
came down here with us. He was 
the heart and center of the whole 
thing. A silent pardner—” 

Then Arizona Tuggs limped out 
of the gloom, using a rifle for a 
crutch, herding Blinky Dick ahead 
of him with drawn six-gun. 

“This hombre run into me in the 
dark,” Tuggs explained, “while I 
was tryin’ to run down old Mid- 
kan.” Tuggs sighted young Ad, and 
his eyes glittered. He forgot Blinky 
Dick, and sprang toward the lad 
who stood forlornly with his father’s 
arm supporting him. 

Jeff Calhoun’s fist knocked down 
the barrel of Tuggs’ gun. “Hold 
yore fire!” he cried. “The kid was 
framed like Doug Farrant.” 

Tuggs’ bullet bored into the 
hardpan. 
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Reddy Grogan watched open- 
mouthed, forgetful of Blinky Dick 
because the man’s gun hand was 
bandaged. But the sheriff thrust 
Arizona Tuggs aside, so fiercely that 
the man fell with a curse to the 
ground. 

“Damn you!” Tuggs barked. 
“Treatin’ a cripple thataway—” 

Two guns roared, shutting off 
Tuggs’- curses. Then Blinky Dick 
lay writhing on the ground, and the 
sheriff stood over him, grim eyes on 
the smoking gun that Dick had 
snaked from under his vest with his 
presumably wounded right hand. 

“['m sick of cripples,” growled 
Jeff Calhoun. “After that first fight, 
when I got fired on from the flank, 
I suspicioned Dick. Before I started 
up the divide, he tightened the 
bandage. It brought a red stain on 
the outside of the cloth. But when 
I see him again, the red wasn’t in 
sight. His hand was never hurt, 
but it made a good stall for Mid- 
kan’s benefit. And it’s pure luck 
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Dick didn’t get me through the back 
when he threw lead at me as I hung 
over the edge of that black pool in 
the Tub.” = 

Old Ad Midkan said softly, “Sher- 
iff, we've all learned things tonight. 
About men we can trust and things 
I was always too busy makin’ 
money to think much about. How 
folks in trouble feel. And why they 
act that way. I got my boy back, 
sheriff.” 

“And your blasted money,” 
growled Reddy Grogan. 

“And you got your girl back, sher- 
iff. Well, the offer still’s good. 
There’s to be a split between you 
three gents who stood up to the 
blaze.” 

“Tll offer my share right now, 
Midkan, on the debts you hold 
against Buckhorn cattle. Those 
folks got troubles too.” 

Midkan smiled. “The sale’s off, 
sheriff, far as I’m concerned. Give 
’em all the time they need to pay 
me.” 
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CIENTISTS poring over the Black Hills of South Dakota and 
test tubes and whatnot in would appreciate anything you can 
their modern laboratories tell me.” 
are always searching out 
new uses for older minerals, All right, Fred, here goes. In the 
and commercial possibilities for new first place columbite has already 
ones. Sometimes they succeed. been found in South Dakota. That 
When they do it is a break for the ought to be encouraging. It has also 
prospector, for it gives him yet an- been noted in North Carolina, Ala- 
other kind of rock, discovery of bama, and some of the New England 
which may lead to a fortune. areas. 
Columbite, the ore of the rare To illustrate how new columbite is 
metal columbium, is in this new from the standpoint of commercial 
class. The metal itself has been value, it was not so long ago that 
quoted at five hundred dollars a authoritative books on prospecting 
pound for sheet, and five hundred and mineralogy declared that colum- 
and sixty dollars a pound for stand- bium was a “rare metal of no great 
ard sizes of rod. That is higher than value.” 
the present United States govern- Until about 1929 the main use for 
ment price for fine gold. It makes specimens of the ore was to furnish 
columbite an ore worth hunting for, schools, colleges and mineral collec- 
more especially since it is known to _ tors with a sample of a mineralogical 
occur in various places in the oddity. Industry, which could ab- 
United States. sorb the stuff in tonnage lots, had 
then no definite use for the metal. 
Fred C. B., of Pringle, South Da- But along came a couple of the 
kota, recently brought up this inter- aforementioned _ scientific sharp- 
esting subject when he wrote: “Will shooters. They experimented to see 
you please give me some information just what columbium would ‘and 
on prospecting for columbite? What would not do in a steel alloy. And 
does it look like? What is it used they found that ferrocolumbium was, 
for? Has it been found in the United colloquially speaking, the berries in 
States? I am at present mining in the manufacture of. weldable high 
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speed steels. It had some peculiar 
property that held back intergranu- 
lar corrosion of high-chromium steel. 
They also discovered that colum- 


bium metal could be used advan-— 


tageously in electronic tubes. 

From the prospector’s angle the 
important part of all this lies in the 
fact that a market for the stuff was 
opened up. And the market will 
probably grow. At present it is still 
young, and the supply of ore so far 
used has come chiefly from Africa, 
where the mineral is found associ- 
ated with tin. The United States 
Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook 
for 1937 states that 498 short tons 
of this columbite, valued at $257,666, 
were imported into the United States 
in 1936. 


That is about five hundred dollars 
a ton for the ore, and it gives you an 
idea how much the manufacturers 
have been paying for the stuff. 

What does columbite look like? 
It is usually iron-black in color, and 
contains iron, manganese, colum- 
bium and tantalum. It is very hard. 
The average jackknife won’t scratch 
it. A piece of quartz will, and the 
scratch mark shows a dark, reddish 
brown. 


Sometimes heft will afford a clew. 
Columbite has a high specific grav- 
ity. The weight-feel of a piece is 
much greater than that of most min- 
erals. Columbite is about two and 
a half times as heavy as quartz. 

You won’t have much luck -try- 
ing to melt a fragment of the stuff, 
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even with a blowpipe. The hottest 
blowpipe flame may soften the thin 
edges of a small piece, and that’s 
about all. 

Here’s another tip. A freshly bro- 
ken fragment of columbite shows a 
bunch of small, flat faces. That 
helps differentiate it from some of 
the other metallic minerals in the 
iron color class. 

Don’t, however, get columbite 
mixed up with the more common 
magnetite, the black oxide of iron 
which is also a hard, black mineral. 
You won’t if you remember that 
ground-up magnetite is, as the name 
implies, magnetic. Powdered mag- 
netite will stick to a magnet. 

In general columbite is almost al- 
ways found in or near granites and 
pegmatites, or in the sands and 
gravels close to and formed by the 
disintegration of these rocks. It is 
virtually. always associated with 
tantalum. Sometimes tin or tung- 
sten deposits have some columbite 
mixed in with them. 

Remember, columbite is a new 
mineral for the prospector. The 
forty-niners had only gold to look 
for, but todays’ mine hunter has a 
whole host of valuable commercial 
metallic minerals for which to search, 
and discovery of a good, workable 
deposit of any one of them may 
make him rich. And high-priced 
columbite is one of the latest to be 
added to the growing list. 

‘Good luck, Fred, and thanks for 
bringing up the subject. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or prospecting, a letter inclosing a stamped and 


self-addressed envelope sent to J 


Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 

a prompt authoritative personal reply. 
Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 

order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


letters as brief as possible. 


By JOSEPH F. HOOK 


Author of “Outlaw’s Honor,” etc. 


HE two-dog team pulled 
the light sled to the top 
of the steep incline and 
stopped in a thin patch of 
spruce. There was an ex- 
pression of satisfaction in “Mushy” 
Morgan’s eyes as he stood there, his 
breath a white plume in the subzero 
weather, and gazed across the in- 
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tervening miles of snow that sepa- 
rated him from Forty Mile. 

His ultimate goal was the border 
line between the Yukon and Alaska, 
which lay beyond Forty Mile. 
Mushy and the two dogs had eaten 
the final morsel of food at the last 
camping place. They would have 
to go hungry until some time the 
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next day, when Forty Mile would 
be reached. 

But what of it? It wasn’t the 
first time they had gone hungry, but 
it would be the last for a long time 
to come. For under. the canvas 
cover on the sled was “Flapjack” 
Foster’s poke of gold and his parka, 
the latter made from silver fox pelts 
with wolverine-lined hood, which 
would bring a thousand dollars in 
any man’s money. 

Mushy unhitched the two dogs, 
and while he was unlashing the can- 
vas from the sled he chanced to 
glance up.. Far below he caught 
sight of a four-dog team as it passed 
from one patch of spruce to the 
next. Mushy’s black eyes glittered 
and his brow puckered as his gaze 
concentrated upon the man dog- 
trotting behind the sled. The dis- 
tance was too great to make out his 
features, but the narrow strip of 
scarlet, revealed by the unbuttoned 
mackinaw, established the man’s 
identity beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

“A Mounty, huh?” Mushy mut- 
tered, adding an oath. 

There was no fear in the man’s 
heart, merely a feeling of annoyance 
because of this interruption in his 
plans. He would have to circle and 
give Forty Mile a wide berth, thus 
adding many more miles to his jour- 
ney before crossing the border. The 
police, he knew, had a nasty habit 
of gomg through a stranger’s sled 
and asking questions. 

The poke of gold was no different 
than any other, having no distin- 
guishing marks upon it. But the 
fur parka was another matter. It 
had attracted much attention in the 
past, for there was none in the coun- 
try just like it, and anyone who 
had seen it before would have had 
no trouble identifying it as the prop- 
erty of Flapjack Foster. 


If the Mounty searched the sled 
and was not satisfied with Mushy’s 
answers to questions about the 
parka, he would undoubtedly be 
held until contact could be estab- 
lished with Flapjack. Which, in 
turn, would mean that nobody 
would be able to find Flapjack, for 
the very simple reason that Mushy 
had disposed of him in such a man- 
ner that nobody ever would find 
him. 

As Mushy removed the canvas 
cover from the sled he made up his 
mind that he did not care to be 
asked embarrassing questions, nor 
did he want to be held. What he 
wanted was to get across the bor- 
der, mush to the coast, sell the parka 
there and buy a ticket for Seattle, 
where he could have a good time on 
the full poke of gold. And the only 
way to do that would be to avoid 
passing through Forty Mile. 

His only immediate worry was the 
matter of food, which he would have 
purchased in Forty Mile but for the 
sudden appearance of the Mounty 
on the scene. However, he felt cer- 
tain that he would find a food cache 
somewhere within the circle he 
would make to avoid the town. 

It was in the hope that he might 
have overlooked something eatable 
that he had removed the canvas 
cover from the sled. He laid the 
articles aside as he came to them. 
There was his rifle on top of the 
blankets, and under the blankets the 
full poke of gold and some under- 
wear. And under that the expen- 
sive fur parka... . 


USHY suddenly exclaimed 

aloud and_ stood staring 

down at the sled. Then he 
bent lower, and his hands flew as he 
tossed articles right and left upon 


the snow. He came to the bottom 
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slats of the sled. There was no sign 
of the parka. 

He straightened up, trembling. 
He glanced around at the articles 
strewn upon the snow, stooped 
again, picking each one up, shaking 
out the blankets, looking between 
the folds. He turned the sled up- 
side down. Eyes wide with amaze- 
ment, he stared at the two hungry 
Huskies. 

Then he thought back. He re- 
membered the last camping place, 
remembered taking the parka off the 
sled and hanging it on a spruce limb 
where the Huskies could not get at 
it and tear it to shreds. He dis- 
tinctly remembered folding it up 
again and putting it back on the 
sled, beneath the blankets, before 
striking camp. 

And then doubts began to assail 
him. Was it at the last camp, or 
the one before that, where he had 
hung the parka on a limb? Where 
his mind was clear on that point a 
moment before, now it was clouded, 
befuddled. Coming right down to 
the point, he couldn’t be quite sure. 
However, the fact remained that the 
parka was missing. 

Well, the only thing to do, then, 
was to swing back over the trail 
and find it. Luckily, no snow had 
fallen to cover it, and from the look 
of the sky none was liable to fall for 
days, or until the temperature rose. 

Mushy scratched a bearded chin 


in perplexity, meanwhile staring © 


blankly through the spruce thicket 
and out across the great expanse of 
snow. An oath welled to his lips 
when he caught sight of the Mounty 
and dog team crossing an open space 
in the timber. The sudden sight 
of the officer sickened him and he 
sank down on the sled because his 
knees seemed suddenly to have 
turned to rubber. 

Questions raced through Mushy’s 


head. Had the redcoat found the 
parka along the trail? Why was he 
speeding toward Forty Mile? Had 
he seen him, Mushy, entering the 
spruce thicket? Was this just a ruse 
to throw him off his guard? 

But, Mushy reasoned, suppose 
the Mounty had found the parka, 
what of it? He hadn’t found Flap- 
jack Foster’s body, and he never 
would. The parka wouldn’t prove 
a thing without the body. Yet 
Mushy found little consolation in 
such reasoning, somehow. He even 
discarded the idea of going back 
over his trail to look for the parka. 
It might prove to be a trap, for an- 
other Mounty might be lying in 
wait for him. They might hold him 
indefinitely as a suspect. 

Well, he’d fool them. He’d hitch 
up the dogs and keep going in a 
circle until he had worked past 
Forty Mile in the dark and crossed 
over into Alaska, where the 
Mounties had no jurisdiction. And 
from there extradition would be 
difficult. 

So Mushy picked up the scattered 
articles and reloaded the sled. Only, 
this time, he lashed the rifle on the 
outside of the canvas where it would 
be handy at a moment’s notice. 
The gaunt, hungry Huskies were re- 
luctant to tighten a trace, and 
Mushy iit into them with the whip. 
He pointed their heads toward the 
mountains and was careful to keep 
plenty of spruce between himself 
and the point at which he had last 
seen the Mounty. 

Darkness enveloped the land, and 
there was neither moon nor stars, 
The eerie silence was disturbed by 
an occasional roar from the mighty 
Yukon as its thick covering of ice 
split under pressure, or by the echo- 
ing bark of a marauding wolf and 
the scuff of sled runners across 
powder-dry snow, ; 
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Frequently the two Huskies lay 
down in the snow, whining, licking 
lacerated paws. The fury of 
Mushy’s temper and his whip 
brought them to their feet, to plunge 
madly forward and to occasionally 
upset the sled against a spruce. 
Finally they stopped from sheer 
hunger and exhaustion, and Mushy 
had to let them lie there in their 
harness, for he could no longer see 
a hand before his face. 

He rigged the canvas tarp be- 
tween two spruce and kindled a fire 
behind it so that the blaze would 
not show in the night. He had to 
keep it down so that the leaping 
flame did not give his presence away. 
Thus he sat huddled over the fire, 
warm in front, freezing behind, de- 
spite a blanket over his shoulders. 
He was also tormented by the hun- 
ger gnawing his vitals and by the 
knowledge that, had it not been for 
the Mounty, he might have been in 
Forty Mile at that moment, warm 
and fed and ready to complete the 
last leg of the journey that would 
have carried him across the border. 


AWN revealed a covey of 
D ptarmigan close at hand. 

Luck favored Mushy, and 
he was able to club two of the birds. 
The night’s rest and a share of half- 
roasted meat had put new strength 
into the two Huskies. The dawn 
also revealed a sight that stopped 
the Huskies and the man in their 
tracks. Visible down below, like 
dots on a white canvas, were other 
Huskies and another man, a man 
Mushy knew at once to be the 
Mounty. 

His trail to Forty Mile and the 
border was blocked! 

Mushy’s teeth curled back in a 
snarl as he pondered his desperate 
situation. He no longer doubted 
now what had become of that parka. 
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The Mounty had it, and was closing 
in on him. But Mushy determined 
to make sure, to test him out. 

He swung the two Huskies first 
one way, then the other, watching 
the Mounty. The latter matched 
move for move, ever driving upward 
and closer until no further doubt of 
his intentions was left in Mushy’s 
mind. 

A great anger and a great fear 
obsessed Mushy when he finally 
divined the Mounty’s intentions. 
He was being herded into the barren 
mountains, into country with which 
he was unfamiliar and in which the 
likelihood of finding a food cache 
would be most remote. 

“You ain’t gonna trap me in 
there!” Mushy cursed. “I wasn’t 
called Mushy for nothin’. I'll learn 
you a lesson in mushin’ you'll never 
ferget, Mounty.” 

He tied a rope to the sled and took 
the lead. His webs left deep im- 
prints in the dry snow as he pulled. 
Heartened by this unexpected aid, 
the two gaunt Huskies laid their 
weight against the breast straps. A 
smother of snow curled up behind 
the sled runners and they sang a 
merry tune as they glided over the 
surface at an incredible speed. 

After a while Mushy rested and 
glanced back, eyes scouring the 
country below. There was no sight 
now of the Mounty and his team, 
and Mushy’s laughter echoed out 
across the frozen land. 

“Yeah, redcoat, I'll learn you how 
to mush!” he cried. 

In this manner, by spurts and 
rests, Mushy was putting plenty of 
distance between himself and his 
pursuer. And with the knowledge 
of that distance came confidence in 
his ability to double back and reach 
the border. The fear that had pos- 
sessed him when he had first real- 
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ized that the Mounty was actually 
in pursuit was now abating. 

A plan to outwit the pursuer had 
presented itself to Mushy. If he 
could draw the Mounty higher into 
the mountains, by slowing his own 
speed, and draw him away from the 
trail to Forty Mile, he, Mushy, 
could suddenly double back and 
have a clear path to the border. 
The only question was, would the 
Mounty fall for the trick? 

Two hours later, Mushy rested 
his dogs and scanned the back trail 
intently for signs of his pursuer. 
There were none. Not a living thing 
moved in the timber or amid the 
open spaces. Fear again gripped 
Mushy. Where the devil was that 
Mounty? 

Later he called another rest on 
the top of a rise, beyond which lay 
a small valley, its snow-blanketed 
floor green with spruce and alder. 
For minutes he scanned the back 
country, and still there was no sign 
of the Mounty. 

“Queer,” Mushy muttered. 

Man and dogs mushed down the 
slope into the valley and were soon 
amid the spruce. Suddenly Mushy 
stopped, eyes wide and _ staring, 
mumbling incoherently. He made 
a lunge for his rifle, jerking it loose 
from the sled lashing. 

His sharp eye had caught a 
glimpse of scarlet showing through 
the branches of a spruce directly in 
front of him. 

“The blasted redcoat’s ketched up 
with me!” was his first thought. 

He slammed the stock of the rifle 
against his shoulder and took a snap 
shot. Even while the echoing re- 
port was rolling through the moun- 
tains, he sprang back behind the 
trunk of a spruce, with shoulder 
touching it in order to offer little or 
no target. 

Then he waited for the answering 


crack from the Mounty’s service re- 
volver. Breathless seconds passed, 
but there was no sound save that of 
Mushy’s heart pounding violently. 

He peered cautiously around the 
stump and levered anothe: shell into 
the breech. The Mounty was still 
there, the scarlet visible through the 
trees. Mushy couldn’t understand 
it. All he l:new was that he had 
missed with that first shot. 

The stock smacked against his 
shoulder again, and he fired at the 
streak of scarlet as fast as he could 
work the rifle. 

“That got him!” he exclaimed, as 
the two Huskies set up a terrified 
howling. 


USHY saw the splotch of 

M scarlet disappear and heard 

a sound like a body brush- 

ing tree branches as it fell to the 

snow. He rushed across the few in- 

tervening yards and stepped around 
the spruce, his rifle at the ready. 

He stared hard at the thing upon 
the snow. Slowly his eyes widened 
and his jaw sagged. And as he con- 
tinued to stare, a burst of mirthless 
laughter broke from his open mouth, 
again rousing the echoes in that 
silent valley. 

“Well, that’s—that’s once I sure 
was fooled!” he gasped. 

And the thing that had fooled him 
was the upper half of a broken totem 
pole, which some passing tribe of 
Indians had erected to their par- 
ticular gods of the North. Wind 
and weather had wrought havoc 
with it during the years since its 
erection, and only the brilliant scar- 
let paint, derived from certain roots 
and barks, had defied the passage 
of time. A __lightning-shattered 
spruce had struck the totem in its 
fall, breaking it in two and leaving 
the upper half sticking solidly in the 
ground. 
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The standing piece was about the 
height of an ordinary man, and as 
thick. The scarlet coloring and the 
brown of the decaying wood had, 
from a distance, given it the ap- 
pearance of a Mounty with his 
mackinaw unbuttoned and the tunic 
showing beneath. The movement 
of the spruce branches, stirred by a 
gentle breeze, had added the illusion 
of life and of movement. Mushy’s 
first shot had shaken the broken 
totem, and the others had knocked 
it flat with their tremendous impact 
at such short range. 

He laughed again, but the sound 
was low and dry this time and it 
died on his lips when he. glanced 
up at those forbidding mountains. 
His fear was greater than ever now. 
Those shots—the Mounty would 
have heard them, and would now be 
pushing ahead with all speed to 
close the gap between them. 

Mushy’s teeth chattered. “It’s 
because I’m hungry,” he said aloud, 
but found no consolation in the ex- 
cuse. 

He cursed the whining, weary 
Huskies, and kicked them to their 
feet. He picked up the rope .that 
was fastened to the sled and put his 
weight against it. The dogs fol- 
lowed, their traces taut, but they 
weren't pulling a pound. Their 
tongues lolled from slavering mouths 
and their raw pads left crimson 
stains on the spotless snow. 

Mushy’s pace slackened and his 
breath came in labored sobs. He 
stopped and looked around at the 
Huskies. His experienced eye took 
in their true condition, and he real- 
ized now that he had been dragging 
dogs and sled for miles. 

The problem facing him was 
quickly solved, for he could make 
no headway burdened in that man- 
ner. A couple of blows with the 
hack of his ax settled the problem. 


He cached the dogs and sled in a 
windfall, and made a pack of his 
blankets, rifle, ax and Flapjack 
Foster’s poke of gold. Then the 
snow flew from his webs as he 
started forth again. 

He shot apprehensive glances 
back over his shoulder, expecting 


-each moment to see the Mounty’s 


dog team break into view. The 
gnawing .of hunger at his vitals 
ceased. ‘That, however, was little 
consolation, for in its place had 
come a weakness and a great weari- 
ness. 

His webs were catching one upon 
the other by the time darkness over- 
took him. He rested on the snow in 
the lee of a windfall, shaking with 
the intense cold, but afraid to make 
a fire because of the probable near- 
ness of his pursuer. 

He fought against an overpower- 
ing urge to sleep, but in spite of him 
his head nodded and his eyes closed. 
They opened with a start, and there 
was brilliant moonlight upon the 
land, turning the snow to sparkling 
silver which was crisscrossed with 
grotesque shadow patterns cast by 
the spruce branches. 

Gray shapes moved through the 
timber. Mushy came to his feet, 
snarling curses. The wolves 
stretched out their gaunt frames and 
sped off down the valley, the scent 
of the dead Huskies in their keen 
nostrils. 

Mushy watched them vanish and 
then plodded on. The rest periods 
became more frequent and longer, 
and by the time dawn broke the man 
was doing more resting than walk- 
ing. His only wonder then was that 
he was still free, that the Mounty 
had not overtaken him. 

He was still wondering about that 
when he caught sight of. the thing 
for which he had searched since the 
beginning of the chase. It was a 
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platform, built high up between four 
spruce trees. 

“A food cache!” The words tum- 
bled from his frost-bitten lips in an 
agony of hope and yearning. 


HE platform was about fif- 

teen feet from the ground, a 

tough climb for a man in 
Mushy’s weakened condition, but 
the thought of food gave strength 
to his weary muscles. 

Despite the intense cold, he was 
sweating from every pore by the 
time his mittened hands gripped the 
edge of the platform. He drew him- 
self up and on it, then rose stiffly 
to his feet. 

Two canvas-wrapped bundles lay 
at his feet, side by side, in the center 
of the platform, from which the 
wind had whipped the powdery 
snow. They were bound with raw- 
hide, and from their shape Mushy 
Morgan recognized them for what 
they were—corpses of white men or 
Indians, awaiting the spring thaw 
and decent burial in the ground. 

Mushy seemed to be the pivotal 
point of a spinning world. He 
reached out and placed a mittened 
hand against one of the supporting 
spruce limbs to steady himself. It 
was a long time before he could take 
his eyes from those silent figures. 
The pangs of hunger had returned 
now, with tenfold intensity. 

He dropped to his knees, prepara- 
tory to descending from the cache. 
It was then that he noticed a small 
mound at one corner of the plat- 
form. Curiosity prompted him to 
cross over to it, to disturb it with 
his toe. The next moment he sank 
down with a glad cry. The small 
mound turned out to be a few nar- 
row strips of smoked salmon belly. 

Mushy got stiffly to his feet and 
clutching the strips, which were 
frozen stiff and resembled short 


lengths of spruce sticks, held them 
high above his head and shook them 
in the general direction of the lower 
country. 

“Come on, you bloody redcoat!” 

he croaked. hoarsely. “You ain’t 
ketched me yet!” 
_ He threw caution to the winds, 
then, making a fire under the cache 
platform and thawing out the sal- 
mon. He ate it ravenously and 
washed it down with hot snow 
water. Immediately he felt new life 
coursing through his veins, new 
strength returning to his limbs. 

He kicked snow over the fire em- 
bers, stepped into his webs and 
headed down out of the mountains 
toward Bonanza Creek. 

“That redcoat,”’ he muttered, 
“won’t never suspect [ll head back 
that way. He’ll ke watchin’ for me 
to try to make a break for the bor- 
der. Tl learn him somethin’.” 

All day he traveled steadily, and 
never once did he catch sight of the 
Mounty. 

“Yeah, that’s what he’s done,” 
Mushy mused aloud. “He’s cut 
back to Forty Mile and is waitin’ 
for me there. If he wasn’t, he’d ’a’ 
ketched up with me afore now.” 

Dusk was sweeping down off the 
bleak heights when Mushy sighted 
another cache. Drawing closer, he 
was startled to see web tracks lead- 
ing to and away from it. Furrows 
made by sled runners were mixed 
up with them. He was instantly on 
guard, peering through the thick 
spruce boughs at the cache and into 
the timber beyond. 

Nothing stirred. He listened, but 
his only reward was the terrible 
silence of the frozen North. He ap- 
proached closer, his right hand mit- 
ten shucked, finger on rifle trigger. 

The web and runner tracks 
seemed fresh. Someone had been to 
the cache during the past four days, 
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because it was that length of time 
since snow had fallen. 

“Some prospectors, I reckon,” 
Mushy <easoned. “They’re movin’ 
the cache, and they’ll be back for 
another load purty soon. Well, 
here’s where I help pack some of 
the grub away.” 

He approached the cache boldly, 
leaned his rifle against one of the 
supporting spruce trunks and kicked 
off his webs. He was halfway to 
the high platform, when he chanced 
to glance upward. 


HE head and shoulders of 

Sergeant Sam Slade were 

hanging over the edge of the 
platform, and his service revolver 
was pointing right at Mushy Mor- 
gan’s heart. The Mounty’s heavy 
mackinaw was unbuttoned in the 
front, revealing a part of the scarlet 
tunic. beneath. 

Mushy had a moment of startled 
surprise. Then he snarled and 
dropped to the snow. As he reached 
for his rifle the Mounty’s gun split 
the northern silences wide open and 
a bullet winged past Mushy’s head, 
kicking up a spurt of snow almost 
at his feet. 

“The next one will come closer, 
Mushy,” the sergeant said grimly, 
“if you touch that rifle. Snap those 
hands up. . . . That’s the stuff. 
Hold it. I’m coming down.” 

He swung his legs over the edge 
of the platform and dropped lightly 
on the snow beside the captive. Ex- 
pert fingers traveled swiftly over 
Mushy’s body. The pack came un- 
der his careful scrutiny next, and 
the gold poke was brought to light. 

“T have Flapjack Foster’s fox fur 
parka on my sled,” the sergeant said 
quietly. “Found it on the trail, 
Mushy. There are blood stains on 
it—Flapjack’s blood. You killed 
him in his cabin on Bonanza Creek 


and took his poke and parka. That’s 
what I’m arresting you for.” 

“You're all haywire, redcoat,” 
Mushy sneered. “I don’t know 
nothin’ about Flapjack.” 

“You were the last one seen with 
him, Mushy. You two were drink- 
ing in a Dawson saloon. Flapjack 
was doing the treating. You were 
broke, because you told the bar- 
tender so. And now you've got a 
full poke of gold. Leave the rifle 
and ax here and pick up the rest 
of your stuff and bring it along. I’ve 
got my dogs and sled cached back 
in the timber.” 

“You can’t prove anything, red- 
coat,” 

There was nothing more said until 
the men were mushing along on the 
back trail. 

“Where you goin’?” Mushy de- 
manded. 

“Back to Bonanza Creek,” the 
sergeant replied. “I want to show 
you something—Flapjack’s body.” 

Mushy gasped audibly and fal- 
tered in his stride. The Mounty was 
watching his face closely. 

“Hit you right between the eyes, 
that time, eh?” he observed quietly. 
“Why not tell me all about it?” 

Mushy’s laugther was hard and 
toneless. “That’s one for the book, 
redcoat. You accuse me of killin’ 
Flapjack, and then you’ve got the 
gall to ask me to tell you about it! 
If you know I did it, and you’ve got 
the body, why don’t you answer 
yore own fool questions? I don’t 
savvy what you're talkin’ about, 
feller.” 

“We'll let it rest there, for the 
present,” the Mounty said, and 
there was silence after that until 
Flapjack’s cabin was reached the 
next day. 

Sergeant Slade motioned to 
Mushy to enter. When the cap- 
tive’s eyes became used to the half 
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light in the cabin, he noticed a 
canvas-wrapped bundle on the 
bunk, similar to the two he had 
seen lying upon the platform of the 
food cache. 

“Seeing is believing, isn’t it, 
Mushy?” the sergeant said. “That’s 
the man you murdered. Anything 
you'd care to say before we hit the 
trail for Dawson?” 

Mushy’s eyes were wide with fear 
and surprise as he stared at the sin- 
ister bundle. Then, suddenly, he 
wheeled and started for the open 
door. The Mounty’s gun touched 
his back, checking him. 

“You want me to wrap you up in 
canvas too, Mushy, till the spring 
thaw?” 


USHY turned with haggard 
eyes staring at the bundle 
on the bunk. He tried to 

speak as the officer pushed him 
down on a chair and took out his 
notebook and pencil. 

“T’m waiting for that confession, 
> he said quietly. “Let’s 


“You'll wait a long time, then,” 
Mushy retorted, livid with terror. 

“In that case, we'll hit the trail 
for Dawson right away. But we'll 
take the evidence with us. Lend 
a hand to load the body on my 
sled.” 

Mushy was on his feet instantly 
and backing away. “No, no!” he 
cried. “I won’t touch it! I’d rather 
talk, redcoat. I killed Flapjack and 
buried the body under the ice in the 
creek!” 

The sergeant made a notation in 
his book, snapped it shut and thrust 
it into the pocket of his tunic. Then 
he pulled out his hunting knife and 
stepped to the bunk. 

“Before we mush on,” he said, “I 
want you to take a last look at the 
man you murdered, Mushy.” 


The keen-edged blade severed the 
ropes with which the canvas- 
wrapped bundle was lashed. 

“Quit it!’ Mushy pleaded. “I 
don’t wanna see him. Stop it, I tell 
yer!” 

The sergeant unwrapped. the can- 
vas and then stepped away from the 
bunk. Mushy’s protests died in his 
throat as he stared down upon the 
thing the Mounty had uncovered. 

It was the half of the broken 
totem pole which had given the 
killer such a scare once before. 

Mushy reached out a trembling 
hand and grasped the edge of the 
rough table for support. Slowly, 
with eyes riveted on the scarlet- 
daubed thing in the bunk, he sank 
down upon the chair. Hatred and 
chagrin were in the gaze he lifted 
to the Mounty’s face a little later. 

“You dirty, double-crossin’ red- 
coat!” he snarled. 

“Perhaps this will explain why I 
didn’t catch you sooner,” the ser- 
geant said. “Well, since I couldn’t 
find Flapjack’s body, I realized 'd 
have to wring a confession from you. 
Your wild firing brought me to the 
broken totem pole. Your tracks, 
plus the bullet holes through the 
totem, gave me an idea. Two ideas. 
I set the broken half up in the snow, 
then saw what had scared you. 

“T loaded it on the sled and made 
a flying trip back to Flapjack’s 
cabin, where I fixed up the totem 
exactly like those two corpses you 
saw on the platform of the empty 
food cache. When I started back 
across country to look for you, you 
had very thoughtfully decided to 
come this way and save me the 
trouble.” 

“A broken totem!” Mushy kept 
repeating. 

“And now, Mushy,” the Mounty 
said, “we'll dig up the real corpse 
and be on our way.” 
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What the West thinks of that 
equine beauty the “‘five-gaiter”’ 


By CHARLES L. McNICHOLS 


ERE’S a horse of the American Saddle horse is an old, 

Old South that has definitely established and registered 

moved West lately and breed. It started back in Kentucky 

has been doing very in 1839, when a thoroughbred named 

well for itself, in spots. Denmark was bred to a bunch of 

This breed just hasn’t spread around _ single-footing, fox-trotting mares. 

enough through the range country to The idea was to get a line of colts 

get right well known, but it has been with an easy saddle gait that would 

winning enough prizes for stock have the speed and the stamina of 

horse work at Western fairs and the thoroughbred. And that’s just 

horse shows to make a lot of old what the American Saddle horse has 
cowmen scratch their heads and ask, today. 

“Jest what in the dickens is an You see, in the South folks rode 

American Saddle. horse?” with a long stirrup, like we do in the 

In answer to that question, the West. Now the thoroughbred can 
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only walk, trot and run. The trot 
is a good gait to cover ground, but 
it’s mighty hard on the seat of the 
pants unless you ride with a short 
stirrup and bounce up and down 
like an Englishman. That what 
they call “posting.” It’s hard work, 
too. They say it’s easy on the horse, 
but it soon wears a rider down if 
he’s got much distance to cover. 

In England and in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States dis- 
tances are short for most riding, but 
in the South, before the Civil War 
particularly, plantations were as big 
as Western ranches. A man with a 
lot of ground to cover every day 
while he’s looking over his property 
naturally craves an_ easy-gaited 
horse. 

At the time of the Civil War when 
the troopers of Jeb Stuart, Forrest, 
and Morgan were riding clear 
around the armies of the North and 
raiding far into Northern territory, 
it was the common belief that they 
were mounted on_ thoroughbreds. 
This was not true. Most of those 
boys were riding the easy-gaited, 
fox-trotting Southern horses that 
were the maternal ancestors of the 
American Saddle horse, or on cross- 
bred stock that we now recognize as 
that breed. These horses could move 
long distances at a pace that was 
easy on both horse and man. That’s 
what got them so far. 

After a time, when horse shows 
became popular in the East, the 
American Saddle horse became fa- 
mous as the “five-gaiter.” If you 
have never seen one of these beauti- 
ful animals do its stuff in the show 
ring, you’ve missed something! At 
a signal. from his rider the horse 
breaks instantly from one gait to an- 
other in a manner that is assuredly a 
marvel to behold. 

Quite a few of these five-gaited 
horses were taken West immediately 


after the War, and it would seem to 
an outsider that they would have 
been just what the doctor ordered 
for range riding. But out on the 
plains there were thousands of 
rough, tough little mustangs that 
were cheap, handy and cow-con- 
scious. So the American Saddle 
horses, what few there were, were 
kept as mounts for the “big boss 
from the White house,” as the 
wealthy ranch owners were called. 
Cowboys admired them from afar, 
but the idea of using horses of this 
type for working cattle didn’t appeal 
to the cowhand. 

The American Saddle horse, in the 
average cowpoke’s opinion, was too 
long in the barrel, too long in the 
neck, and too high off the ground. 
And that same opinion holds today, 
even though the five-gaiters win a 
lot of stock horse events in the 
shows. 


EEKING the low-down on this 
S breed as a stock horse I took a 
pasear out to the English ranch 
near Chino, California, the other 
day. Mr. English has the _ best- 
known string of American Saddle 
horses in the West. He was away 
judging a show some place, but I 
had a long talk with his foreman, 
C. E. Logan, and saw all the string. 
I want to say right now that those 
five-gaiters are absolutely the hand- 
somest horses I’ve ever seen! When 
I walked into the stables the boys 
were rubbing down a three-year-old 
filly named Judith Gibson in a run- 
way between two long rows of box 
stalls, and as she was standing be- 
tween the men and the light from the 
farther entrance I got a silhouette 
picture of just what an American 
Saddle horse ought to be. 
What hit my eye right away was 
her long, slender, graceful lines. She 
had long legs, long body, and long 
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S-curve of head and neck, and the 
smallest feet I have ever seen on a 
big horse. The American Saddle 
horse certainly must have been bred 
to run on hard ground, because those 
little narrow hoofs would never take 
him very far in the sand. The des- 
ert-bred Arab has enormous hoofs in 
comparison. 

Then Mr. Logan opened the first 
box stall and showed me Cameo 
Kirby, the top stallion of the string. 
The original Cameo Kirby was a big 
shot gambler on the Mississippi 
steamboats back in the old days. 
This big, dark-chestnut, five-year-old 
gets his name from the fact that he 
has one blue cameo glass eye. I was 
told this doesn’t rate as a defect in 
the show ring, and it certainly does 
add to the spectacular appearance of 
the animal. 

Cameo Kirby has that long taper- 
ing neck even more pronounced than 
in the filly: If you ever saw an old 
woodcut of the Godalphin Barb that 


was imported into England in 1724 © 


to become one of the founders of the 
thoroughbred breed, you'll recall he 
had just such a neck. Somehow, 
most thoroughbreds don’t have 
them, but all the American Saddle 
horses I’ve seen have this same head 
and neck formation, as well as the 
long slender legs. 

In the box stall next to Cameo 
Kirby was a horse that knocked my 
eye out—Cream of Wheat. He’s a 
perfect American Saddle horse in 
conformation and a perfect palomino 
in color. He’s a registered animal, 
not a drop of “native” blood in him. 
The color is just one of those acci- 
dents, for this breed seems to come 
in any color. Afterwards I saw 
bays, browns, grays, sorrels and 
blacks. 

Outside the stables there was a 
bunch of mares in one corral and a 
bunch of weanling colts in another. 


-The babies arid their mothers had 


only been separated the day before 
and there was a lot of horse talk 
and running around going on in both 
corrals. But what I noticed particu- 
larly was the conformation of the 
colts. They all had the characteris- 
tics of the type showing very 
strongly already. They were a lot 
more “typy” than a bunch of thor- 
oughbred weanlings, which shows 
that this breed is certainly well 
standardized. 


P-& N\ALKING with the foreman, 
I found he’d been in the cat- 
tle business off and on all his 

life and I asked him if these horses 
really could cut the mustard for 
stock work. He said they could, and 
cited different California ranches 
where they were used, or had been 
used. Then he gave one good rea- 
son why they would never be popu- 
lar for ranch work. 

“They are too dog-gone expen- 
sive!” 

When an American Saddle horse 
is “finished,” that is, broken and 
trained, he’s worth anywhere from 
around a thousand dollars up—with 
plenty of “up” if he turns out to be 
a good five-gaiter with show possi- 
bilities, as many, if not most, of 
them do. That means he’s bound to 
Jand in a rich man’s saddle and will 
spend most of his life showing off, 
either in horse shows, or on the bri- 
dle paths. Of course, a lot of peo- 
ple own them that do not show them 
—people who like to ride a beautiful, 
swift, easy-paced saddle horse, and 
have the thousand dollars or so to 
lay out for one. 

If I ever had a thousand dollars 
fall into my lap, I would have one 
of these animals, if only for the 
pleasure of looking at him. Those 
long slender lines surely are beauti- 
ful. But for ranch work, I don’t 
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know. I think they are some bet- 
ter than the thoroughbreds in one re- 
gard, for from what I saw of them 
they didn’t appear to be so “hot”— 
so nervous and excitable. But I just 
can’t see myself working cattle on 
a horse that’s got so much air be- 
tween him and the ground, and so 
much length in the barrel. 


I know he could cover a lot of 
ground with grace and ease, but I 
can’t see him doing the turn, twist, 
and scramble that’s a big part of a 
cow-pony’s job, especially in a rough 
country. They’re not at all like the 
short-coupled, short-legged Mor- 
gans, Arabs, or one of those “Span- 
ish-native” cold-bloods. 


TRAILS BECOME HIGHWAYS 


ROM the earliest frontier times, travel has followed the line of least 
resistance. Game migrating in spring and fall have pretty generally 
followed the water courses to the low passes. 


Trappers and frontiersmen took advantage of these trails, and later, 
when the first wagons pushed into the wilderness, one wheel was kept in 
the trail, and in a short time there were two parallel trails, and these con- 
stituted the roads of the early days. 


Among the historic ones that may still be traced is the route leading 
from the Spanish Peaks near Trinidad, Colorado, over La Veta Pass to 
the San Luis Valley and up the Rio Grande to the Continental Divide. 
It crosses the range at an elevation of twelve thousand feet and on the 
west side the country drops off so abruptly that brakes and roughlocks 
were not sufficient to keep the wagons from sliding over the high cliffs 
above the bottom of the gorge. 

The early freighters employed many contrivances to prevent accidents. 
Bushy spruce trees were hauled up from the Rio Grand side and tied behind 
the wagons. Huge flat rocks were chained to rear axles, and as soon as 
timberline on the Las Animas side was reached, snubbing was resorted to. 
A stout rope was passed around the trunk of a tree, one end was tied to 
the wagon and a man paid out the rope, lowering the vehicle as far as 
the rope would reach. Here the wheels were blocked securely and a near- 
by tree was selected for another snub. 

Trees still standing on Stony Pass bear witness to the problems that 
confronted the drivers of early times, and are monuments to the hard- 
ships of frontier travel. 
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OT, angry words—the 

shifting of boots on a 

gritty floor... . Lane- 

ing yellow flame and 

the cacophonous roar 

of two six-guns.... Blue powder 

smoke spiraling wormily toward the 

ceiling of the saloon—and a man 

lay dead upon the floor of the Dia- 

mond Palace gambling house in the 
cow town of Hondo. 

Standing at the end of the long 
bar, “Red” Leighton had seen the 
whole affair. He rubbed the back 
of his hand across his mouth, and 
turned away. 

No one said anything. The man 
who had fired the lethal bullet put 
his gun back into the holster with 
a slow, deliberate motion. 
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- It wasn’t the first time Red 
Leighton had seen a man killed. He 


carried with him from his earliest 


childhood the recollection of gun 
thunder, of death before the flaming 
muzzles of .45s. 

Red was twenty-three now, a top 
hand with cattle, a riding fool who 
had a way with horses and with 
men. Tall, gangling, with red hair 
and blue eyes, he didn’t seem much 
different in appearance from any 
one of a dozen others to be met in 
a day’s ride through the Pifion Val- 
ley, except for one thing—his. slim 
waist carried no gun belt, and his 
flat thighs supported no holstered 
six-gun. 

“Big Chief ’Fraid of Gun Smoke,” 
they called him on the Circle Dot, 
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his home spread, but they laughed 
when they said it and he took it 
good-naturedly. They knew, these 
hard-fisted, hard-riding punchers, 
that Red Leighton wasn’t afraid of 
anything on two legs or four. He 
just didn’t like guns. 

There was a reason for it—one 
that Red had never explained. They 
couldn’t know that the bark of a 
smokepole brought back a cold 
windy day on the plains, the roar 
of raiders’ guns, and the sight of his 
mother and father dropping under 
the fire of renegade lead while a 
chubby three-year-old boy looked 
on wonderingly. 

Friendly Indians had found him 
sitting with a puzzled look on his 
round face, staring at the bloody, 
silent forms around him, forms that 
would never move again. 

Burned somewhere into his mem- 
ory was a statement that he remem- 
bered yet did not understand until 
long afterward, a statement made 
by a black-bearded man who had 
stopped another from swinging a 
rifle butt. 

“The devil with the kid, Jed,” 
the man had said. “He’s too young 
to talk. Let the coyotes get him.” 

But the coyotes didn’t get the 
orphaned boy. The Indians turned 
him over to the Flathead agent. 
Later, Trem Leighton adopted the 
kid and when the oldster passed on, 
Red, carrying his foster-father’s 
name, went cn his own, a riding, 
fighting fool—except where guns 
were concerned. 

Now he choked down the feeling 
of nausea that rose within him, and 
forced himself to look. 

“Trick Marley asked for it,” 
‘someone said, judicially, as the 
dark-visaged man with his back to 
the bar shoved the long-barreled 
Colt back imto a worn holster. 
“When one gent calls another a liar, 


he better be ready to back it up with 


facts or gun smoke. Trick was a 
little late with either of ’em.” 

Red knew that “Trick” Marley 
had been entirely within the realm 
of probability when he called Joe 
Howell a cheat and a liar. The 
owner of the Diamond Palace was 
all of that, both by reputation and 
by act. Few men, however, had 
cared to bring the point to issue as 
directly as young Trick Marley, 
hot-headed son of the Drag 7 
spread, which adjoined the Circle 
Dot on the east. 

The Diamond Palace and _ its 
taciturn, elderly proprietor had 
been a plague spot in the little town 
of Hondo for years. Howell was 
noted for his gun speed and young 
Marley had been a fool to buck him 
at his own game. And he wouldn’t 
have, probably, except for that 


powder-flash temper of his. 


It was going to be tough on old 
Man Marley and Mary. It would 
be Red’s job to tell them, he sup- 
posed. He was their nearest neigh- 
bor and he and Mary had been 
keeping company ever since he had 
carried her books from school. 

He watched them pick up the 
limp body of young Marley and 
carry it to a rear room, 

Mary’s brother. . . . Why, only 
a week ago he and Trick had been 
working down a couple of rough 
ones in the corral back of Nesbitt’s 
Livery on a Sunday afternoon. And 
now Trick was dead. 

“Drinks on the house, gents,” he 
heard Howell call. “I allus aim to 
give a man a break, but yuh all 
know Trick went for his gun before 
I did. It was plumb unfortunate, 
wasn’t it?” 

There was challenge in the last 
sentence, but nc one answered ex- 
cept affirmatively. Red’s hands 
clenched and unclenched. Yes, it 
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was unfortunate—for Trick. Un- 
fortunate that he possessed a hair- 
trigger temper that could be goaded 
into a draw by a shrewd gunman 
like Joe Howell. 

Hot flame seemed to sear Red’s 
eyes as he turned and walked out. 

Trick Marley was dead—and 
twenty men were, in effect, drinking 
the health of the man who had 
killed him. 


WET moon was climbing be- 
A hind Bobcat Mountain as he 

jerked loose the tie rope that 
fastened his horse to the hitch rail 
in front of the saloon, swung a leg 
over the black gelding and galloped 
out of town toward the Drag 7. 

Tough as the job was, he wanted 
to be the one to tell Mary. She 
could break it to her father easier 
than anyone else. 

Twice in the last year, he re- 
flected, Joe Howell’s gun had flamed 
death, each time in the presence of 
a dozen witnesses, and each time the 
other man had begun his draw first. 

Code of the West? Law of self- 
preservation? It was murder. 
Trick Marley had been murdered 
just as surely as though he had been 
shot in the back. Howell knew the 
kid’s failing, his quick temper. He 
had used that knowledge to force 
the boy into a draw, knowing full 
well he could beat him to the flash 
even after Trick’s gun had cleared 
leather. 

“That temper of yours, an’ a gun, 
is a bad combination,” Red had told 
Trick many times. 

“Yo’re an old woman, Red,” 
Mary’s brother had answered with 
a laugh. “Why Red, yo’re the only 
man in the valley don’t pack a gun. 
Don’t yuh know what they call 
yuh” 

“T—don’t like guns, Trick,” Red 
had answered, “nor them that uses 


em. It ain’t that I’m yella—I just 
don’t like the idea.” 

And Trick, thinking it a good 
joke, had elaborated on the story 
and the “yellow” part of it, until 
the first whisper had spread the 
length of the valley—“Red Leigh- 
ton’s yella—gun shy.” 

They forgot the times Red Leigh- 
ton had stood toe to toe and fought 
it out with the toughest of the 
rough and tumblers. They forgot 
the times Red Leighton had topped 
the saltiest of the killer broncs, four- 
footed hellions with flailing hoofs 
and wicked eyes that had caused 
many a bronc-peeler to choose the 
top rail of the corral as a point of 
vantage from which to watch Red 
work, 

Gradually, what had started as a 
joke became a believed fact. Red 
noticed that groups broke up as he 
approached, and he began to sense 
the reason. His own men no longer 
kidded him about being “Big Chief 
’Fraid of Gun Smoke.” = Trick 
Marley, frightened by the momen- 
tum his careless remarks had gath- 
ered, denied having made them, but 
the story persisted. 

In six months Red Leighton was 
a man apart, and behind his back 
they called him, “Yella Leighton of 
the Circle Dot.” 

Mary had heard it but placed 
little credence in the story. It was 
too intangible, based on no actual 
happening. 

The gelding turned off the main- 
traveled trail a mile from the ranch 
house of the Drag 7, and through 
the scrub pines Red could see a 
flickering light that marked the 
headquarters house. 

He stopped a minute, built him- 
self a smoke, and stared through the 
darkness, wondering just how he 
was going to tell Mary that her 
brother was dead. Then with a 
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deep breath of resignation he 
touched the gelding with the spurs 
and went up to the house. 

Western fashion, he halloed be- 
fore he slid out of his saddle and 
went up to the long porch. It was 
Mary who opened the door, stand- 
ing etched in a simple plaid dress 
with the back-light of yellow illumi- 
nation behind her. 

“Why Red Leighton,” she said in 
surprise. “What brings you over 
here at this hour of night? Will 
you come in? Dad! It’s Red.” 

He fumbled at the brim of his 
hat, nervous fingers running a race 
with each other as the edge traveled 
’round and ’round. 

“J—I was just passin’, Mary,” he 
said, awkwardly. “I’ve been to 
town, an’ on my way back—” 

She laughed throatily and the 
thought struck him how much like 
a halo her hair was with the light 
shining through it from behind. 

“Red,” she said, dropping her 
voice, “what are you talking about? 
You ‘just were passing’—and on 
your way from town—when it’s five 
miles out of your way. You don’t 
need any excuse to come over here, 
Red, you know that. Wait, Pll get 
something to throw around my 
shoulders and we'll sit on the 
porch.” 


HE was back in a moment, and 
S over her shoulder Red caught 
a flash of old “Buck” Marley, 
grinning good-naturedly over the 
top of his paper. Buck knew. Boys 
had come “gallin’” Mary before. 
“Did you see Trick?” she asked, 
as she came out on the long, low- 
roofed porch that ran the full length 
of the house. “He went to town 
this afternoon—” - 
He swallowed hard, and his voice 
was uneven as he answered, “It’s— 


it’s about Trick, Mary. Something 
happened—” 

The girl’s quick intake of breath 
warned him that her intuition was 
almost ahead of his statement. 

“Trick’s not—?” 

The clipped, unfinished question 
was pregnant with alarm. 

“He’s dead.” 

He could have cursed himself for 
his clumsiness. He had meant to 
tell her easily, differently. 

For a moment she froze, swayed 
a little, and he thought she was go- 
ing to fall. When she finally spoke 
he hardly recognizec her voice. 

“Tell me,’ she commanded, 
“what happened.” 

Briefly, stumblingly, he told her. 

“You—you were my _brother’s 
friend,” she said at last, “and—you 
didn’t side him in a show-down. 
Red, I—” 

“Mary,” he protested hotly, “you 
don’t understand! It was Trick’s 
quarrel. I couldn’t interfere, no 
more’n could a dozen others. It was 
a gun fight and—” 

Through the soft yellow light that 
filtered from the window, he saw 
her face harden, scornfully. 

“and you were afraid,” she fin- 
ished, her words tight, harsh. “You 
stood by and saw my brother shot 
to death by a murderer, a cold- 
blooded killer who boasts that he 
never draws until the other man’s 
gun clears leather, knowing full well 
that even then they haven’t a 
chance.” 

“Ym not a gunman, Mary,” he 
said slowly and his voice, even to 
himself, sounded far away, inde- 
cisive. 

“You understate it, Red Leigh- 
ton,” she said bitterly. “You’re not 
even a man. You're yellow—cow- 
ardly. Vve heard it before but I 
wouldn’t believe it. I always 
thought you didn’t carry a gun be- 
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cause of some notion of your own 
—but now I know it was because 
you were afraid. You were even 
afraid to tell my father his son had 
been murdered. You thought it 
would be easier to tell me. All 
right. You’ve told me, and I'll tell 
dad but—Red Leighton, I never 
want to see you again. Good-by.” 
From within the house came the 
booming voice of Buck Marley. 
“Mary, tell Red to come on in. 
“He’s just leaving, father,” ae 
answered, and to the implication of 
her statement, Red nad no answer. 
“Good-by, Mary,” he said, husk- 
ily. “I hoped some day I could tell 
you why I’ve kept away from guns 
all my life—but it’s too late now.’ 
He forked the black and rode 
slowly out of the yard and into the 
night. 


OR days that dragged into 
weeks, Red Leighton was 
silent, taciturn, moodily go- 

ing about his work on the Circle 
Dot. If there was talk throughout 
the valley, talk instigated by the 
scornful remarks of Mary Marley, 
he didn’t hear it, for he didn’t leave 
his spread. 

The next pay day two of Red’s 
riders quit without any very valid 
excuse. 

They reckoned they’d drift, was 
all they said. It was off season, jobs 
were scarce, and men plentiful. Yet 
no one appeared at the Circle Dot 
looking for the vacated jobs. 

A week later, Bantie Harris 
packed his war bag to “go an’ visit 
my Aunt Mame,” as he put it. 
Bantie Harris didn’t have any 
“Aunt Mame” and if he did she 
didn’t live on the Rocking Diamond, 
less than twenty miles away. 

It was when his lanky foreman, 
“Slim” MacLeod, came up to the 
house a few days later that Red 


finally had proof of the thought that 
had been rankling within him for 
weeks. 

“Reckon [ll be quittin’, Red,” 
said Slim, avoiding the eye of his 
boss. “There won’t be much to do 
now till spring, an’ I guess you'll be 
able to pick up a crew.” 

Red wasn’t fooled. 

“You mean yore quittin’, the 
same as the others quit?” the Circle 
Dot boss said, boring the foreman 
with eyes that burned. “Let’s have 
the truth, Slim.” 

The foreman shifted from one foot 
to the other. 

“Well, boss,” he stammered, very 
much ill at ease, “there’s a lota talk 
goin’ ’round—yuh know how it is— 
a man don’t like to work when folks 
is sayin’—” 

“What?” 

The single word snapped like the 
crack of a whip. 

Slim MacLeod had worked on the 
Circle Dot for three years, and he 
was a_ hard, _ straight-shooting, 
straight-talking ranny of the old 
school. Well, Red had asked for it 
—he’d get it. 

“Mary Marley says you didn’t 
side Trick in that run-in he had with 
Joe Howell,” the foreman shot back 
at him. “Folks is sayin’ the reason 
you don’t pack a gun is because yuh 
don’t want no trouble, an’ you don’t 
want no trouble because yo’re yella. 
Yuh cain’t blame men for not 
wantin’ to work for a ramrod that 
folks says has got a streak a ochre 
up his back.” 

Red Leighton’s tanned cheeks 
went pale. So that was it. And the 
story had been started by Mary— 
the girl he had hoped to marry. 

“And—you believe that, Slim?” 

The foreman shifted from one 
foot to another. 

“?Tain’t what I think, Red,” he 
said, painstakingly, “it’s just that— 
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well, shucks, if I’m workin’ for a 
spread, I’m backin’ that iron to the 
cock-eyed limit. I cain’t go to town 
no more but what somebody makes 
smart cracks about the yella-belly 
Circle Dot, an’ I’ve got to do one 
thing or t’other, either quit, or start 
shootin’. An’ so, I’m quittin’.” 

“I don’t suppose it’d make any 
difference, Slim,” Red began, then 
caught himself and stopped short. 

What was the use? How could 
he explain to men who had lived 
with guns all their lives that he 
would rather touch a coiled rattler 
than a loaded 45? They wouldn’t 
understand—he didn’t understand 
himself. 

“All right, ‘Slim,” he said. There 
was no rancor in his voice, no re- 
sentment. ‘These men were living 
by a code—one that Red himself 
knew and respected. 

He stood on the porch and 
watched Slim ride into the dusk. 

A few days later Red was coming 
out of the rigging shed when he 
eame face to face with a bow-legged, 
gray-bearded, wizened little runt 
who stood arms akimbo, two low- 
holstered ivory-handled .45s swung 
at his thighs. 

“You Red Leighton?” the stran- 
ger asked. 

Red nodded. 

“That’s me, mister,” he answered, 
then: “An’ you?” 


The other grinned, showing to- 


bacco-yellowed teeth in what was | 


meant to be a smile. 

“Mister,” he said, “I got so 
darned many names I like to plumb 
forgot the one my pappy done 
tagged me with a lota years ago. 
Mebby Shorty will do as good as 
anything. I’m lookin’ for a job”— 
he grinned again—‘“an’ kinder 
hopin’ I won’t find it....” 

The grin widened into a cackle. 

“What can you do, Shorty?” 


asked Red, glad of the opportunity 
to talk to somebody, even a saddle 
tramp. 

“Mister,” chuckled the oldster, 
“I’m about the honestest hombre 
yuh ever seed. Id ruther tell yuh 
what I have done, an’ then you'll 
see why most folks wouldn’t have 
me ’round a place. I been a road- 
agent, a gambler, a miner an’ I’ve 
punched cattle in box cars an’ trail 
herds. I’m wanted by half a dozen 
sheriffs for ventilatin’ jaspers that 
figgered I was too old to know which 
end of a gun the bullets come out 
of—which I ain’t.” 


ITH a dexterity that 

seemed unbelievable the 

oldster unlimbered one of 
his guns and fired five shots at an 
empty can that was laying on the 
ground, each succeeding shot pick- 
ing up the can ten feet beyond the 
point occupied at the time of the 
preceding one, the whole taking 
only a moment and sounding very 
much like a stick dragged on a 
picket fence. 

The performance was as noncha- 
lant as though the grizzled old-timer 
Jay. been celebrating the Fourth of 

u 

oan bein’ a bettin’ man . by na- 
ture,” he rattled on, “I'll lay two to 
one there’s five holes in that can— 
if there’s enough tin left to carry 
that many.” 

“T think I can use you Shorty,” 
said Red, thoughtfully. 

The oldster seemed disappointed. 

“You mean yo’re goin’ to put me 
to work?” 

“Not exactly,” said Red, 
hirin’ you as a gun-slick.” 

“Somebody needs killin’?” 

Red shook his head. 

“Somebody needs. curin’, Shorty.” 

“Of what?” 

“Bein’ gun shy.” 


“Tm 
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“Oh!” There was a world of ex- 
pression in ihe exclamation. So 
yore the jasper they call ‘Big Chief 
’Fraid a Gun Smoke’ ”? 

“T’m the jasper, Shorty,” Red said 
bitterly. They walked together up 
to the veranda. And then, because 
he hadn’t talked to anybody for 
many days, Red Leighton told a 
perfect stranger, a grub-line rider, 
something he hadn’t told anyone for 
nearly twenty years. 


The oldster shook his head, 
philosophically saying: “There’s a 
cure for everything, Leighton. 


Sometimes it’s one thing, sometimes 
it’s another. No man’s a born killer, 
any more’n any man is a born cow- 
ard. Yuh see, every time you see 
a gun you think about the fust time 
yuh ever saw one. Shucks, a gun 
in itself ain’t nothin’.” 

He took out the six-gun he had 
used in the impromptu target shoot- 
ing out in the yard, grabbed it by 
the barrel, and hammered down a 
protruding nail in his worn boots, 
using the butt of the gun as he 
would a hammer. Then he laid the 
gun on a table, watching Red, who 
stared at the weapon as though fas- 
cinated. 

Red Leighton at that moment 
could no more have picked up that 
six-gun than he could have touched 
a rattler. 

Shorty shoved back his chair and 
got up, saying, “That durned nail in 
my boot’s goin’ to throw me for a 
loop yet, an’ when it does—” 

Squarely in front of Red the old- 
ster stumbled and fell against the 
boss of the Circle Dot. Off balance, 
Red staggered back against the 
table, doing the most natural thing 
in the world—putting his hands be- 
hind him to break the fall. 

_ “Dog-gone you, Shorty,” he 
flared, “yuh did that on purpose—” 

The oldster laughed hoarsely. 


“Got a leetle temper, ain’t yuh, 
boss? Jest got one idea right now— 
to sock ol’ Shorty for bumpin’ yuh 
on purpose. What yuh got in yore 
hand?” 

Stumbling back against the table, 
his mind intent solely upon the fact 
that Shorty had jostled him pur- 
posely, Red Leighton had put his 
hand down squarely on the six-gun 
the other had placed on the table. 

He picked ‘t up, soberly, and said, 
“Shorty, that’s the first time in my 
life P've ever held a gun in my 
hand.” 

But it wasn’t the last. In the 
days that foilowed, Shorty and his 
pupil rode much together, and often 
the crack of pistol shots echoed 
across the range of the Circle Dot. 

“[’'m tellin’ yuh I ain’t crazy,” 
said “Windy” Warner to some of 
the boys at the Diamond Palace bar 
one night. “I tell yuh I saw Red 
Leighton, an’ he was packin’ a gun.” 

“Friend of Trick Marley’s, wasn’t 
he?” asked Joe Howell, his eyes nar- 
rowing curiously as he strove to be 
casual. 

It was as much a statement as a 
question, but the significance of it 
didn’t strike home to anyone par- 
ticularly. 

Whether Windy Warner’s state- 
ment was correct or otherwise, no 
one had visible truth of it for Red 
Leighton stayed away from town. 
So did Shorty. In fact Shorty, as 
far as Red knew, had never been 
into the range town of Hondo. 


EIGHTON had taken a strange 
liking to the oldster. Shorty 
had seen the elephant and 
listened to her snort, as he expressed 
it. He regaled Red with many 
stories of the owlhoot, of nights that 
were wild and days that echoed to 
the pounding of hoofs. And always 
there was the rattle of gunfire, the 
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deeds of prowess of men of six-gun 
might. It was never Shorty Lane 
who was the hero—it was always 
somebody else. But Red, reading 
between the lines, knew that in 
many of the tales the grizzled old- 
ster was reliving pages of his own 
life. : 

Then one day Shorty Lane dis- 
appeared. He was gone for two 
days and when he returned his lined 
and weather-beaten face was 
strangely solemn. 

But the pair were busy, handling 
the ranch alone, and when Red saw 
that Shorty didn’t care to talk 
about where he had been for those 
two days, he didn’t press the matter. 

Shorty still made Red _ practice 
draw and quick-fire with the six- 
guns that now slapped at his flat 
flanks, and Red had become so pro- 
ficient with them that he could 
duplicate Shorty’s trick of putting 
five slugs in an empty can and keep 
it rolling all the time. 

But one night when Shorty tried 
to show Red a trick draw, illustrat- 
ing it by using himself as the sup- 
posed living target, something 
flashed into Red Leighton’s eyes 
that caused the old man to stand 
flat-footed and stare. 

“Red,” he said, slowly, “yuh can 
outshoot me five shots out of six, 
but if yuh ever have to use yore 
guns against a man—well, it ain’t in 
yuh, Red. There’s jes’ somethin’ 
lackinjecs 

After that he said no more, but 
Red noticed that the oldster was 
getting restless as the spring rains 
began warming the hillsides. 

One day he returned after being 
gone all day and his face was glum. 

“TI been to Hondo,” he announced, 
without bemg asked. “Yuh know, 
Red, if I was you, I reckon I’d just 
pull up stakes an’ drift. I run intuh 
Joe Howell today.” He looked at 


Red with a queer expression. “A 
right salty gent, that.” 

Something in Shorty’s expression 
caused Red to ask, “You’ve seen 
Joe Howell somewhere before, ain’t 
yuh, Shorty?” 

The runty one seemed il] at ease. 

“Where I saw Joe Howell last 
time,” he answered, “is somethin’ 
better left buried. He remembered 
me, though, the dirty skunk.” 

“Nobody around here knows 
much about Joe Howell,” said Red, 
tonelessly. 

“Well, plenty folks had cause to 
know him up around the Gallatin 
country, years ago. Say Red, didn’t 
you tell me Old Man Leighton came 
from up in that country.” 

Red nodded. 

“He adopted me just before he 
came south,” said Red, as though 
his mind was upon something else. 
“My folks were killed in a wagon- 
trail raid when I was just a shaver. 
The Lassiters came from Missouri 
—that was my dad’s name—” 

It was the first time Red Leighton 
had ever told anybody that the man 
whose name he carried was not his 
own father. Why he told this 
shrunken caricature of a gunman, 
Red didn’t know. It didn’t make 
any difference anyway, he felt. And 
whatever his name the brand that 
had been placed upon him by the 
people of Pion Valley was—yellow. 

In his heart he knew that all 
Shorty’s patience with him in teach- 
ing him gun lore, all his practice— 
all was in vain, for Red Leighton 
knew that despite the conquering of 
his fear of handling a gun, the mem- 
ory of that awful day of his infancy 
would remain with him always... . 

He hated guns, hated what they 
stood for, and he would always hate 
them. 

Perhaps Shorty was right. He 
might as well get out of this valley 
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where people looked upon him as a 
coward—as 2 man who had failed 
to “take up” for his girl’s brother. 

The next morning Shorty Lane 
was gone. Propped against a vine- 
gar cruet in the middle of the cook- 
shack table was a painfully scrawled 
note, written in lead pencil. 


ED: 

I’m trailin’ my rope, son, and thanks for 
boardin’ out a busted-down old-timer. It 
wouldn’t be healthy for me around here no 
more, because Joe Howell knows I know 
who killed Rufe Lassiter twenty years ago. 

SHorry. 


For a full ghastly minute, Red 
Leighton stared at the note. 

Joe Howell had killed his father 
—had shot down his mother in cold 
blood. And Joe Howell, who had 
tricked Myry’s brother to his death, 
was still alive—and not more than 
twenty miles away. 


E walked into the front 
H room, sat down at a table 
and laid out the two heavy 
45s that had belonged to Trem 
Leighton. No longer were they 
things to be feared, to be hated, for 
they represented a way of venge- 
ance. 

Carefully he oiled them, loaded 
them, lowered the hammers on the 
sixth and empty chamber, as Shorty 
had showed him. 

Then, straight-lipped and grim- 
jawed, Red Leighton saddled a horse 
and rode toward Hondo for the first 
time in several months. 

No longer did it seem to Red that 
there was anything repugnant about 
looking at a maa over the end of 
those long-barreled Colts—not if 
that man was the dark-visaged Joe 
Howell. He remembered how 
Howell’s lips had curled slightly in 
a self-assured way when he had 
beaten Trick Marley to the draw, 


ee 


as Red had stood by and watched. 
Well, he’d probably do it again, but 
Red Leighton wouldn’t have turned 
back then if he had been riding to 
a dozen deaths under the blazing 
guns of Joe Howell. 

He knew he hadn’t a chance— 
yet he had decided that he would 
never leave Piiion Valley wearing 
the brand of yellow. 

“It ain’t the gun that’s fast, Red,” 
he remembered the queer little old- 
ster Shorty Lane saying, “an’ it ain’t 
the hand that’s fast—it’s somethin’ 
inside a man’s head. If anything 
shoves his mind away from the thing 
he’s got to do—even for the split 
of a second—it gives the other man 
the edge by just that much.” 

Over and over that statement 
went through Red’s mind. If some- 
thing would just happen to give him 
that much of an edge... . 

And then, he had it. Joe Howell 
would be expecting him to take up 
for Trick Marley. Howell had no 
way of knowing, Red believed, that 
he was not Trem Leighton’s son. 


The Diamond Palace was crowded 
when Red Leighton strode in. Eye 
flashed to eye, but any remarks that 
passed were carefully whispered. 
Red Leighton’s appearance could 
mean but one thing—he was wear- 
ing guns, and he was on the prod 
for Joe Howell. 

Howell himself stood at the end 
of the bar when Red came in, a 
supercilious half smile on his thin 
cruel lips. He had heard about Red 
Leighton’s gun  practice—who 
hadn’t? Yet the one thing Howell 
didn’t know was that Red Leighton 
knew who Howell really was—the 
man who had killed his father and 
mother. And it was common talk 
in the valley that Mary Marley had 
scorned Red as a coward who hadn’t 
sided her brother in a tight. 
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“Howdy, Red,” said the proprie- 
tor of the Diamond Palace unctu- 


ously. “Ain’t seen yuh around in a 
long time. Have a drink on the 
house.” 


It was an adroit effort to draw 
Red out, but it failed of its purpose 
for Red nodded his head in acqui- 
escence. 

It was a queer way, thought the 
bystanders, to open the hostilities 
that they thought were imminent. 
A man didn’t usually drink with the 
one he intended to try to kill—and 
in the mind of every man who car- 
ried that thought was an emphasis 
upon the word “try,” for not one 
of them expected Red Leighton to 
walk out. 

“Drinks on the house,’ shouted 
Howell in a loud voice, “for Red 
Leighton.” 

No one moved. Men stood with 
emptied glasses held in frozen fin- 
gers, wondering what would happen 
next. ; : 

Red’s eyes swept the crowd, 
scornfully. 

“They ain’t drinkin’ with me, 


Howell,” he said, tightly, “an’—I— 


ain’t drinkin’—with you.” 

There it was—the 
direct. 

Somebody coughed lightly. Con- 
versation stopped. 

“Just what,” asked Howell, silk- 
ily, his black eyes down to mere pin 
points, “do you mean by that?” 

“T mean,” replied Leighton, and 
his low-pitched voice penetrated to 
the farthest corner of the room, “I 
ain’t drinkin’—with a killer.” 

Still Howell made no move, but 
his eyes watched Leighton with the 
beady sharpness of a snake’s. 

“Salty words, Leighton,” said 
Howell, without raising his voice. 
“You was here your own self. You 


challenge 


saw Marley go for his gun before | 


I did— 


Red’s heart pounded. He had 
hoped Howell would think that. 


NE split second of advantage 

—that was all he asked. 

Dimly the words of Shorty 
Lane came back to him. “If any- 
thing shoves his mind away—even 
for the split of a second—” 

Tiny wrinkles came into the cor- 
ners of Howell’s eyes. 

The split of a second... . 

“Tt ain’t Marley.” 

Red’s words snapped sharply in 
the surcharged silence. 

Again those tiny wrinkles about 
Howell’s eyes. 

“You killed my father—Lafe 
Lassiter.” 

It was now or never and Red’s 
hand dropped for the gun at his hip. 

Vaguely he realized that Joe 
Howell was drawing, too. Yet in 
that split second he knew that 
Howell’s sudden realization that he 
was the son of Lafe Lassiter, who 
had died under the murdering guns 
of Howell and his renegades, had 
thrown the gun-slick momentarily 
off his draw. 

A strange exultation flooded Red 
Leighton’s mind as he triggered the 
six-gun, realizing that flame belched 
from the muzzle of Howell’s gun in 
the same instant. Something sear- 
ingly hot grazed the muscles of 
Red’s shoulder, yet he held his feet, 
the smoking gun in his hand ready 
for another shot. 

It wasn’t needed. 

Vaguely he heard himself repeat- 
ing the words of Joe Howell the 
night Trick Marley had been killed: 
“He went for his gun before I did. 

. It was plumb unfortunate, 
wasn’t it?” : 

And the implied challenge of his 
words found ino takers. 

Outside, he unbuckled his gun 
belt, let the heavy six-shooters fall 
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to the ground. He wouldn’t need 
them again, he knew. His job in 
Pifion County was finished. There 
were a few things at the ranch to 
be taken care of, and then... . 

He rode through the lower gate 
of his spread, closed it carefully. He 
looked towara the house and his lips 
tightened. It had been daylight 
when he left, and there was no one 
on the spread. Yet now a light 
burned in-the living room... . 

He opened the door, and Mary 
Marley turned to face him. 

“Red,” she said, and her voice was 


choked, “I tried to stop you. I 
didn’t know in time. You’ve been 
to Hondo—” 


He nodded, dully. 


“Joe Howell is dead,” he said 
simply. “I—didn’t side Trick when 
I should have—but Howell won’t 
murder anybody else... .” 

He seemed suddenly to wonder 
why she was there, and she read the 
question in his eyes. 

“Shorty Lane,” she said. “He— 
he came to the ranch one day and 
talked with me. I told him—every- 
thing. I told him to tell you to 
come back to me, Red, but he said 
he knew you wouldn’t until you had 
wiped out the brand of—yellow. 
Today he told me he was going 
away, and—” 

He took her in his arms. 

A month later a letter came to 
Hondo addressed to Red Leighton 
at the Circle Dot Ranch. It was 


written in lead pencil, a painfully 
scrawled effort that matched the 
one Red had found the day Shorty 
Lane left the Pifion Valley forever. 
It read: 


Dear Rep: 

I hear Joe Howell has gone wherever it 
is that his kind go when somebody beats 
’em to the draw. I’m wonderin’ if you 
can forgive a very old and very tired man? 
I was one of the gang that wiped out the 
Lassiter wagon train twenty years ago, Red, 
but I had no part in the killin’. I knew 
Lafe Lassiter but I was one against half 
a dozen. I should have sided Lafe against 
all odds but I didn’t. Two men killed your 
father and mother. One of them accounted 
to me years ago, but when [I finally found 
Joe Howell, likker and age had done its 
work and I knew he would fade my draw 
by seconds. Somehow, though, I'll check 
out feelin’ that maybe my hand _ helped 
steady yours in wipin’ out a no-good skunk. 

Resp’y yours, 
Saorty Lang. 


In the highlands above the lower 
meadows of the Circle Dot Ranch 
there is a flat piece of granite, which 
might be mistaken for a grave 
marker, but isn’t, because no body 
lies beneath the carved rock which 
bears the roughly cut inscription: 


Sacred to the Memory of Shorty Lane, 
n-maker. 


Often on his way down into the 
valley where his wife and kids wait 
for him, Red Leighton, grizzled boss 
of the Circle Dot, raises his right 
hand in silent salute as he rides by 
in the dusk of evening. 


Cayuse Hawkshaw 


By RAY HUMPHREYS 


Author of “Goat Wrangler,” etc. 


HE posse from Sundown 
was dog-tired. It had rid- 
den all day in search of 
Gonzales, the fugitive who 
had murdered the town 
marshal the night before. But it 
had found no trace of its man. The 
riders, all townsmen except Sheriff 
Gorman and old “Uncle Gray,” a VZ 
cowboy, were in bad humor. They 


were complaining about Gonzales’ 
luck, the wilting heat—and about old 
Uncle Gray. 

“Yes, sir,” Uncle Gray was saying, 
pursuing a subject he had harped 
upon all morning, “I can truthfully 
say, boys, that this little dun horse 
of mine has more brains than any 
forty other animals in San Miguel 
Country. They don’t make ’em 


The outlaw who stole Uncle 


Gray’s dun thought he was 
done with the law—but he 


wasn’t done with that dun! * 
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smarter than this pony. Why, once, 
I recalls—” 

“Here’s a shady place and some 
water,” cut in Figgins, one of the 
posse men, sourly, “Let’s rest the 
outfit here.a few minutes. How 
about it, boys?” 

“We'll take a few minutes out,” 
agreed the sheriff, wearily. He swung 
out of the saddle and the others fol- 
lowed his example. Uncle Gray dis- 
mounted, too, and chuckled as he 
stroked the hot neck of the little dun. 

“As I was saying,” he continued, 
apparently addressing no one in par- 
ticular, “I figure I got the smartest 
horse in this part of Colorado. Why, 
I remember coming back to the VZ 
once, during an awful thunderstorm, 
with the rain pelting down in buck- 
ets, and the dun stops suddenly and 
I can’t get him to go on, although 
I even feed him the spurs. Tm 
a-cussing him for a stubborn fool 
when there comes a flash of lightning 
and I sees that the whole trail is 
washed out just about three feet in 
front of me. If it hadn’t been for 
the dun using his head I wouldn’t be 
here now. He’s a horse that’s almost 
human. Yes sir, almost human.” 

Figgins, lifting his dripping lips 
from the spring, frowned. He was 
fed up on Uncle Gray’s stories of 
the dun. He looked at Morris, the 
nearest rider, and exploded disgust- 
edly: 

“Smart aleck!” 

Figgins, everyone realized, was 
speaking of Uncle Gray. But Uncle 
Gray, it appeared, didn’t interpret 
the remark that way. He seemed to 
think that Figgins was referring to 
the dun and he smiled tolerantly. 

“Well, maybe—but I figure he’d 
take that as a compliment if he could 
understand you,” said the old cow- 
hand. “He uses his brains for good 
purposes more often than for bad. 


‘ruin the dun. 


Of course, I remember one time when 
h »”» 


The thick brush immediately be- 
hind the party opened suddenly and 
a husky voice gave a curt command. 

“Down on your faces, gents!” 

A gun crashed, and several bullets 
whineé close. No one hesitated a 
moment. The whole group flattened, 
and a moment later there sounded 
the brisk tattoo of galloping hoofs. 
Uncle Gray, moving cautiously, was 
the first of the posse to realize what 
had happened. He let out a wail. 

“Gonzales! And he stole my dun 
horse!” 

The posse men leaped up now, 
clawing for holsters. But Gonzales 


~ was nowhere in sight. Neither was 


the dun. Sheriff Gorman ripped out 
an oath. 

“We should have beat this brush 
before we squatted here!” 

No one answered. Uncle Gray, 
the picture of despair, had his head 
cocked to one side, like an alert 
robin. 

“He’s tearing down the south 
slope,” he reported miserably. “He'll 
Blast him, any.way! 
He’s no fool, Gonzales—picked the 
best horse in the bunch. Who sug- 
gested lighting here, anyway?” 

Figgins flushed scarlet, but he 
glared at Uncle Gray. 

“T did, confound it. But let up 
on that dun horse business, will you? 
Gonzales wasn’t fool enough to stop 
to choose horses. He grabbed the 
one nearest to him and beat it.” 

Sheriff Gorman swung to saddle 
excitedly. 

“Come on, you fellows! We're los- 
ing time!” 

“Hey!” cried Uncle Gray, patheti- 
cally. “Somebody give me a lift, 
double. There’s a ranch about a 
mile down. I know the fellow and 
I can borrow another horse there. 
Who'll take me that far?” 
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Williams, another of the posse 
men, took pity on the old fellow. 

“Climb up,” he invited, wheeling 
his black and extending a gloved 
hand to Uncle Gray. “I reckon Satan 
here will tote extra, maybe.” 


ATAN would—and did. All the 
S way down the rapid trip to the 
isolated ranch Uncle Gray be- 
moaned the loss of the dun. Even 
Williams, who was a pleasant, easy- 
going sort of chap, began to weary 
of the theme. But he said nothing, 
and at the ranch the posse swung 
in momentarily and halted. 

“See anything of a dark-faced 
hombre galloping a dun horse this 
way?” cried Sheriff Gorman, salut- 
ing the wide-eyed rancher who came 
out from behind a corral at the 
sound of the commotion. 

“My dun horse, Horace!” shouted 
Uncle Gray, slipping down from be- 
hind Williams. “The killing rat had 
the gall to swipe my dun—” 

“Not your educated cayuse!” ex- 
claimed the rancher, in amazement. 
“Why, Uncle, the fellow should be 
strung up! No, I ain’t seen hide nor 
hair of any galloping strangers 
around here. You want I should go 
with you, sheriff? Ill saddle up in 
a jiffy—” 

“Gorman has all the help he 
needs,” broke in Uncle Gray wor- 
riedly. “But I need help, Horace. 
You saddle up in a jiffy—and give 
me the horse. I’m going to chase 
that murdering horse thief clear to 
Mexico if I have to! He isn’t going 
to get away with that smart dun. 
Hurry, Horace!” 

The sheriff made an impatient ges- 
ture. 

“We'll be riding on, Gray,” he 
said. “You can overtake us.” 

Uncle Gray nodded, and hurried 
after the rancher, urging haste. The 
latter caught up a sorrel and slapped 


a saddle on it. Then Uncle Gray 
climbed aboard. Pivoting, he hesi- 
tated long enough to say to the 


rancher something he had meant to 


say to the posse. 

“Tf that Gonzales fellow ain *t care- 
ful that little dun is going to out- 
smart him, Horace. And I want to 
be in on the fun!” 

“Adios.” The rancher waved. 
“And good luck!” 

Uncle Gray raced after the posse, 
muttering angrily as he saw the dis- 
tant riders swinging widely to the 
west. He didn’t spare the sorrel, 
which was fresh and willing, and 
soon he caught up with the sheriff 
and his men. Immediately he let 
out an outraged shout. 

“What you swinging along the 
creek bed for, Gorman?” 

The sheriff reined in and turned a 
perspiring face on his questioner. 

“Why, you don’t expect to hit out 
across that desert, do you, Uncle? 
Gonzales wouldn’t tackle that sand 
in this heat. He’ll keep to cover—” 

“You find his sign?” cut in Uncle 
Gray, frowning. 

“No, but it’s a safe bet that he 

“Those who want to follow me can 
and those who don’t needn’t bother!” 
whooped the old cowpoke. He raised 
in his stirrups to point dramatically 
out across the glistening sand dunes 
that marked the fringe of Snake Des- 
ert. “I say it’s ninety-nine chances 
out of an even hundred that Gon- 
zales did hit the desert! He’s mak- 
ing a get-away, isn’t he? He wanted 
a horse, didn’t he? And he took a 
chance to get the best, didn’t he? 
If he was just holing up he was 
holed up plenty in that thicket where 
he surprised us. He isn’t going to 
race through civilization when there’s 
a nice long patch of sand waste that 


offers him plenty of security and the 


state line on the other side! I say 
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he hit the desert-~and I’m hitting 
it!” 

Figgins and Morris shook their 
heads. 

“He wouldn’t try that, Gray. 

You're dead wrong.” 
' “He’s just crazy enough to try it,” 
insisted Uncle Gray, stoutly. “We're 
losing time jawing here, though. I 
ain’t going to let that dun get away 
from me, by glory! I’m going to get 
him and get that Gonzales—” 

There was something in the old 
man’s tone, apparently, that decided 
the sheriff. He made a quick decision. 

“Me and Williams will go with 
Uncle here into the desert,” he an- 
nounced. “You other boys keep on 
down the river, and mind—take no 
chances!” 

The posse split. Uncle Gray, wait- 
ing for no more, swung abruptly to 
the east. He rode fast, heading 
straight for the nearest dunes, and 
Sheriff Gorman and Williams pressed 
on behind. The first dunes, mark- 
ing the frontier of the desert, were 
splashed here and there with 
scrawny vegetation. Behind these 
outflung sentinels, however, were 
whiter dunes unmarked save for the 
ripples made by the wind. Gorman 
spurred up to overtake Gray. 

“Your idea is to cut straight across 
the desert, Uncle?” 

The old cowman shook his head. 

“No. Im figuring on Gonzales 
maybe knowing this place. Well, I 
know it, too, and I’m heading for 
the only water hole in sixty miles!” 

“What?” cried the amazed Wil- 
liams. 

“Tt’s the only water Gonzales will 
find until he gets clear across the 
desert,” said Gray, grimly. “If he 
has a lick of sense he’ll make for it. 
So we'll make for it. He may have 
cut for it a long ways back, though. 

“That dun horse of mine is no- 
body’s fool,” chuckled the old cow- 


man, with returning hope. “Unless 
Gonzales is just extra smart that 
horse is going to fool him dizzy. Yes 
sir, that dun is very likely to catch 
that hombre for us, gents! Id al- 
most bet—” 

“Bosh!” exploded Williams. He 
was tired of hearing about the dun— 
as tired as Figgins and Morris had 
been. 

“You mean the dun is liable to 
twist him up on his directions?” 
asked Sheriff Gorman, incredulously. 

“No, not if Gonzales knows this 
desert,” said Gray, sadly. “And not 
with Gonzales using spurs or quirt 
or both. No, the little dun’ll have to 
be craftier than that, sheriff. But 
I'm a-praying that he will use his 
head. Smart aleck, somebody called 
him a while back. Well, here’s his 
chance, I reckon, to be a real honest- 
to-gosh smart aleck.” 


ILLIAMS shrugged and ex- 

changed significant glances 

with the sheriff. Gorman 
was beginning to regret now that he 
had listened to the old man and that 
he had followed him out into the 
desert. But Uncle Gray rode on 
ahead, doggedly squinting his eyes 
in the glare of the white sand. At 
times the riders encountered addi- 
tional long rows of snaky dunes, but 
there was nothing to break the 
monotony of the sand otherwise—no 
birds, no reptiles, no life of any sort. 
The sheriff, moistening parched lips, 
thought of calling a halt and turning 
back. But he feared the old man’s 
wrath. 

“This is crazy business,” said Wil- 
liams, finally. 

“We'll go as far as the water hole,” 
ruled Gorman, “and if there’s no 
tracks there indicating that Gon- 
zales is ahead of us we'll go back.” 

Uncle Gray, topping a dune, let 
out a shout. 
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“Looky over there, boys!” 

The sheriff and Williams, urging 
their horses forward, saw the black 
dot towards which old Gray was 
pointing. It was a moving object 
far across the shimmering sand. Gor- 
man put a hand up to shield his 
bloodshot eyes, and Williams blinked 
in the sun. 

“Tt’s a man—afoot!” cried Uncle 
Gray. “He’s trying to make time, 
but at the rate he’s going he’ll burn 
out in a few minutes. I shouldn’t 
wonder but what he’ll be the man 
were after, sheriff.” 

“Good!” said the sheriff, leaning 
forward. 

“And I guess maybe I was right 
about that wise little dun,” went on 
Gray, smiling. “I reckon he outwit- 
ted Mr. Outlaw slick as a whistle.” 

“Shucks,” put in Williams, “I sup- 
pose any bronc could toss a man on 
his ear. It doesn’t take no extra 
brains in a cayuse—” 

The cowboy spurred on and Gor- 
man and Williams followed. The 
dot grew bigger, more distinct, and 
soon the sheriff saw that it was in- 
deed Gonzales. The outlaw was 
playing out. The high dunes that 
he had been struggling to reach were 


still far beyond him. He turned at 
the warning shot that the sheriff put 
over his head and lifted his hands in 
a mute signal of surrender. 

“Where’s my dun horse?” whooped 
Uncle Gray as they reached the man. 

“Curse him!” said Gonzales. “I 
got off at the water hole for a drink 
and he rai off and deserted me!” 

There was a sly twinkle in the 
old cowman’s eyes. 

“You should have left the reins 
dangling so’s to sort of anchor him,” 
he said softly, but the remark seemed 
to enrage the fugitive. 

“Anchor him?” he shouted, vent- 
ing a bitter oath. “That’s what I 
did—expecting him to stand like any 
real cow horse. But instead he 
picked up the ends of the reins in 
his teeth and galloped off!” 

Uncle Gray gave the bewildered 
Williams a patronizing look. 

“He is a smart aleck, isn’t he?” he 
asked, with a chuckle. Then he 
dropped his voice so that the outlaw 
wouldn’t hear. “But I figured he’d 
do just that—it’s one of the little 
tricks I’ve taught that rascal!” 

Williams made no reply, but the 
metallic click of the handcuffs was 
sufficient answer, perhaps. 
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ern artist, Gerard Delano. 
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The HOLLOW TREE 


Comucee by HELEN RIVERS 


OMBAY, Calcutta, Mad- 
ras, Rangoon—names of 
glamorous cities in far-off 
India, which fire our im- 


agination, but about 
which we know so little. Here’s a 
fine opportunity, however, to get 
some first hand information about 
the lives and customs of the people 
in this colorful part of the world. 
Just answer this letter from our 
friend, Paul. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am an avid reader of Western Story 
Magazine and thought I’d write and ask 
you to put my letter in your Hollow Tree 
corner. I have had an adventurous career 
during the past three years while here in 
the North West Frontier Province. At 
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times, however, it gets a little lonesome, 
and since I have a good deal of time at 
my disposal, I thought that corresponding 
with people from all parts of the World— 
especially New Zealand—would help a little. 
I am twenty-two years old and my favor- 
ite sports are boxing, football, swimming 
and tennis. I have lots of snaps of India 
which I will exchange with all who write— 
such interesting places as Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Allahabad and_ the 
North West Frontier Province. I will an- 
swer all letters immediately, so please don’t 
disappoint me. Pau, Dumas. 
Care of Staff College Post Office, 
Quella, North West Frontier Province, 
British Baluchastan. 


If this offer interests you, write to 
Mr. M. A. Brown, Box 835, Silvis, 
Illinois. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I think that if you will publish this let- 
ter, it might help one or more persons te 
get a home. A friend of mine has four ten- 
acre lots in Alabama covered with virgin 
timber. He lives up North and does not 
care to keep them. As I understand it, 
there is enough timber to pay for the land 
and build a house. This would be a good 
chance for a young couple to get a start or 
for several young men. It will be hard 
work, but honest work which will pay divi- 
dends. Mrs. Lois LiIncenre.per. 


And here’s another junior member 
of the Tree from out Oregon way. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Here is a girl fifteen years old who would: 
like Pen Pals from anywhere. I live on a 
farm in Oregon and enjoy all outdoor sports 
such as horseback riding, hiking, skiing and 
skating. All who answer will be assured: of 
a reply and I will also exchange snapshots. 

Loraine Dotan. 

Route #1, Box 867, 

Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


Judging from the letters we re- 
ceive, it looks as though a great in- 
-vasion of the West is about to take 
place. 
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Dear Miss Rivers: ee 
I am planning a trip across the United 
States this spring and summer in my car 
and would like to hear from Pen Pals in 
the Western States telling me about the 
most interesting places to visit. I am nine- 
teen years old. Miusron McGinnis. 
Woodlawn, Maryland, R. F. D. #1. 


How about a cheery letter for a 
lonesome Idaho rancher? 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a lonesome Idaho rancher nineteen 
years old and would like to hear from Pen 
Pals all over the world. I promise to an- 
swer all letters, so come on, everybody, and 
sling some ink my way. Ketiy Co.uins. 

F, 404, Pass Creek, Mackay, Idaho. 


Life in the Ozarks from a woman’s 
viewpoint, that’s what this young 
mother is interested in hearing 
about. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I wonder if busy housewives and moth- 
ers take time to read Western Story. In 
our family “Mom” is the first to read it 
even though the dishes might have to wait 
for a while. I am thirty-six years old and 
the mother of two boys. My husband 
works for the local power company, and 
we are tired of trying to make ends meet 
and raise our boys here in town. My hus- 
band used to farm and we have been seri- 
ously considering going back to that life. 
We have a United Farm Catalogue and 
prices of land seem very reasonable in the 
Ozarks in comparison with our land here. 
Is this because it is poor land or what? 
Won't some one give me the woman’s view 


of life in the Ozarks? I would especially 
like’ to hear from wives and mothers in 
Northwest Arkansas and Southwest Mis- 
souri. We could discuss anytXing of inter- 
est to the average home maker—farm con- 
ditions, prices, schools, cost of living, ete. 
Mrs. A. B. Quintan. 
Route #3, Warren, Ohio. 


The ranks of the stamp collectors 
have been neglected of late, but 
here’s a recruit. 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a constant reader of Western Story 
Magazine but this is my first attempt to 
crash your column. I am twenty years old 
and would like to hear from folks every- 
where—especially foreign countries. My 
chief hobby is stamp collecting. I will 
answer all letters and exchange snapshots 
with as many as possible. 

Howarp Converse. 

Stewartville, Minnesota. 


This New England miss would 
like to correspond with a Chinese 
girl. 

Dear Miss Rivers: 

I wonder if you can help me. For some 
time I have been studying the history and 
customs of the Chinese people, but I 
haven’t progressed as fast as I would like 
to. That is why I turned to you for aid. 
Would it be possible for me to correspond 
with a Chinese girl? I think that through 
her I will be able to learn far more about 
China than by just reading a book. 

Erua Kunasex. 

R. F. D. #4, Madison Road, 

Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


It is a natural impulse and it is a good impulse to desire to wander and 


to roam. Not too much, of course. 


But the desire to go places and see 


things should be and is in all of us—in all of us who amount to anything, at 
least, for traveling educates us, and changing our geographic location often 
is of great benefit to health, mind, and economic well-being. A wise man 
once said, “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” but a wiser man, we think, 
added, “but a standing pool stagnates.” 

it you are one who would travel, it is a mighty good thing to have man’s 


best asset along the way, and at your destination. 


friends. 


We mean, of course, 


_ If you would like a friend or friends in a certain section, write to Miss 
Rivers, and she will put you in touch with readers who want to correspond 


with folks in your part of the world. 


It must be understood that Miss Rivers will undertake to exchange let- 
ters only between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and 
girls. Letters will be forwarded direct when correspondents so wish; other- 
wise they will be answered here. Be sure to inclose forwarding postage when 
sending letters through The Hollow Tree. 


Address: 
New York, N. Y. 


Helen Rivers, care The Hollow Tree, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
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It was the thinnest of clues Sheriff Pringle 
had to that rathless killer, but sometimes 


DEATH PLAYS 
A HAND 


By JACK STERRETT 


ILA settled down nightly 
to a riotous routine of 
whisky and gambling. 
Although it was a wide- 
open town _ shootings 

were rare, the reason for this being 
a slow, lanky, tight-lipped indi- 
vidual by the name of Sheriff Jay 
Pringle whose jail lay just across 
the street from Boothill. 

Tonight, Pringle’s long, loose- 
boned form sprawled indolently in 
the swivel chair behind his desk. He 
faced the window and his gray eyes 
gazed moodily down the false- 
fronted, shack-built street with its 
blaze of lights from saloon and gam- 
bling hall. Rumors of trouble had 
been drifting in from the ranches. 
Frank Wilson had sworn to do some- 
thing about the rustlers who— 

A rush on the steps brought 
Pringle erect. Led by a wild-eyed, 
dusty cowboy, half a dozen men 
burst into the room. 

“Sheriff,” the cowboy gasped, 
“there’s a killin’ raid afoot at Dia- 
mond W! Six or eight outlaws cor- 
nered Frank in the house. I got 
away—” ; 

Pringle’s lips hardened, his gaze 
stabbing swiftly at the men. The 
cowboy was the only one of Wil- 
son’s outfit who had not been in 
town tonight. The others were the 
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rest of Wilson’s riders, swiftly gath- 
ered, and one or two citizens. 

“Saddle an’ ride!” Pringle 
snapped. “You see any of those 
men to krow who they were?” he 
demanded of the cowboy. 

“No—it was too dark. I barely 
had time to grab a horse.” 

“Blast it all!” The sheriff 
slammed out through the door, jam- 
ming his hat on his head, and ran 
to his horse, tied to the hitch rail 
outside the office. 

The posse left Gila behind and 
stormed through the canyon that led 
to the valley which sheltered the 
Diamond W. Far in the lead, out- 
stripping the others, Jay Pringle 
rode a fleet, bald-faced mare. His 
mouth was grim. The threatened 
range war had broken at last, and 
the unknown rustlers had struck the 
first blow at Frank Wilson! 

Pringle’s first sight of the Wilson 
ranch, bathed in thin moonlight, 
confirmed the fears that had nagged 
him during the hard ride. The barn- 
yard was empty, and a pile of brush 
that had been stacked against one 
corner of the dry, frame house was 
blazing fiercely. The battle was 
over and that could only mean— 

A curse ripped harshly from 
Pringle’s lips as he made a running 
dismount. A few kicks scattered 
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the blazing brush, and sweeping 
whacks with his battered hat extin- 
guished the flames that had already 
attached themselves to the boards 
of the house. Crashing through the 
door, he leaped to the middle of the 
kitchen and almost tripped on a 
body that was sprawled on the floor. 

The sheriff dropped to his knees 
with a groan. Frank Wilson had 
been a big, powerful, genial man, 
with continual laughter in his brown 
eyes. He also had been rigidly 
honest, and had recently sworn ‘o 
help Pringle in a campaign to run 
down the rustlers. And now, this! 
The once handsome figure was a 
smashed -and Jead-torn hulk. 

Pringle cradled the battered head 
on his knees and reached out. to 
wipe away the blood oozing from the 
broad mouth. To his astonishment, 
Wilson’s eyes flicked open and a 
gurgling sound came from the blood- 
filled throat. 

“Bufi!” was al! the sheriff could 
hear. “Buff—!’ Maybe a word, 
perhaps only a dying gasp. Wilson’s 
body stiffened in death. 

By the time Pringle had thrown 
a coat over the dead man the rest 
of the posse trooped in. They swept 
off their hats and stood there, white- 
faced and grim. 

“He dead when you got here?” a 
rider asked. 

“He died in my arms not a min- 
ute ago!” 

There was a look on Pringle’s face 
which turned them away. One 
swore savagely and stormed from 
the house, leaping for his sweating 
horse. “C’mon,” he yelled, “they 
can’t be far!” 

With a rush, they were gone. 

“Buff—! Buff—!” Had Wilson 
been trying to say something? 
Pringle searched the ground outside 
for sign left by the cold-blooded 
killers. As he went about this busi- 
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ness, half in a stupor through the 


shock of losing his friend, a black 
cat wandered forlornly from the 
barn and rubbed against his leg. 


; E was returning to the house 
when a distant cry came to 
his cars. In a few seconds, 

the posse rode back, three men in 

their midst. As they dropped down, 
they roughly thrust the trio for- 
ward. 

“Caught these fellers in the can- 
yon, sheriff. Don’t like their looks 
nor what they said.” 

Pringle’s mind was instantly cool. 
Two of these men he knew. One 
was a young, small and slim-hipped 
cowboy known as “Jig” Wallace. 
Jig’s reputation was not good. He 
was known as a: hard drinker and 
had a genius for getting himself into 
shooting scrapes. The sheriff noted 
that the defiant, blue-eyed young- 
ster was bleeding from a bullet burn 
on his cheek. He switched his look 
to the second man and his stabbing 
gaze went cold. 

Buffalo José! “Bufi—! Buff—!” 
Like a bell, the words rang. Had 
Wilson been trying to speak this 
man’s name? If so, had he been 
trying to name him killer? 

Buffalo José was an American- 
born Mexican, a man who punched 
cows about a third of his time, and 
spent the rest of it below the Rio 
in drunken carousal. He had high 
cheekbones, thin lips .and beady 
black eyes. His hair was straight 
and black. Except for a certain hard 
insolence, his expression betrayed 
nothing. 

The third man, a sullen, slouch- 
ing stranger, Pringle ignored. 

“Well,” the sheriff demanded 
flatly of Buffalo, “let’s hear it.” 

Buffalo jerked a thumb toward 
the stranger and spoke without a 
trace of accent. “This is Ed Bar- 
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ber. Him and me have been work- 
ing for the Smoke Tree spread. Got 
a late start for town tonight, and 
cutting through here to head for 
the canyon we saw the house afire. 
About the same time, we heard a 
running horse and broke for the can- 
yon to head him. We caught this 
hombre.” He jerked his thumb 
again, this time at Jig Wallace. 

Jig exploded. “It’s a lie!” he 
yelled. “The truth runs the op- 
posite. It was me who was ridin’ 
by an’ these hellions who was run- 
nin’ outa here when I stopped ’em 
in the canyon. There was more of 
’em, but they got away. These two 
throwed lead. What the devil—’” 

“Liar!” Buffalo snarled throatily, 
his black eyes deadly... “You’re a 
killer. You like to hear men squeal.” 
He turned swiftly on the sheriff. 
“You’ve got the leader of the rus- 
lers, Pringle. He’s just the kind 
that’d do it for fun!” 

The Mexican stopped suddenly. 
He paled, and with an _ effort 
wrenched his gaze downward. 

The black cat, contented and 
purring, was arching her back and 
rubbing against his legs. José 
sprang away as though scorched by 
flame. Quickly, he circled the cat 
and resumed his original position. 
The startled cat wandered away. 

Buffalo’s color returned. He at- 
tempted a casual laugh, but Pringle 
noticed that his hands trembled. 
Weird stories that he had heard con- 
cerning this man’s intensely super- 
stitious nature flooded the sheriff's 
mind. Impatiently, he waved Jig 
Wallace to silence. 

“Well,” Pringle said flatly, “I’m 
gonna take all three of you to town. 
On the way in, Ill figger what to 
do with you.” His gray eyes had 
the sudden, slashing thrust of a 
blade. “Whoever killed Frank Wil- 
son is gonna square accounts with 
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me!” He turned abruptly on his 
heel. “Sam, Ike—you stay behind 
an’ hitch Frank’s buckboard. Bring 
his body to my office.” 

It was late when they clattered 
into Gila. Dismounting by the jail, 
Sheriff Pringle dropped a bomb 
among prisoners and posse alike. 

“Buff, you an’ your pard can go. 
But don’t leave town. If we lose 
sight of you for even an hour, I'il 
take it as proof that you were in 
on that raid. Yl need you durin’ 
inquest an’ trial.” 

“An’ what about me?” Jig Wal- 
lace demanded angrily. 

“Into the hoosegow,”’ Pringle 
grunted. “Shove ‘im on in there, 
boys. Shut up! I ain’t in a mood 
for talkin’.” 

Although the baffled posse pressed 
him for explanations after caging 
the raving Wallace, he had no more 
to say. And when they left him it 
was with expressions on their faces 
which told of their doubt of his 
sanity. 


FTER the posse had left, 
A Pringle stood for a moment 
smiling thinly. “Buff! 
Buff—!” The words tolled in his 
brain. He had no doubt that Buffalo 
José and his companion would heed 
his warning and stay in town. Also, 
if he had judged the Mexican 
rightly, Buffalo would start things, 
might even hang himself on the 
slack rope he had been given. 
Frank Wilson had been popular, 
and there would be hot-heads who 
would want revenge against Frank’s 
supposed killer. Lynchings had 
been common not many years back. 
Yes—Pringle thought grimly—he 
could depend on Buffalo José to 
think of tnat. The Mex was no 
fool. If he was guilty, he would 
be realizing that, except for the 
word of his companion, his own 
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story was no better than Jig Wal- 
lace’s. 

Pringle turned on his heel and 
walked slowly back to the cell which 
held the wildly cursing Jig Wallace. 
“You see,” the sheriff explained to 
the sullen youngster, “the rustled 
cows have always been sold south 
of the Rio, and there’s nobody better 
qualified for doin’ that sellin’ than 
Buffalo José. And now that you 
come to think of it, that Mex is 
always lousy with dinero. Also, he 
don’t punch cows only a third of 
his time. 

“Now—he’s a superstitious cuss. 
Hates cats, and won’t walk under a 
ladder. Won’t even foller his own 
shadow, and the howl of a dog at 
night throws him into a_ sweat. 
There oughta be some way to use 
that loco streak of his. . . .” 

When Pringle left, a half hour 
later, Jig Wallace was thoughtful 
and silent. 

By midafternoon, next day, ten- 
sion gripped the town of Gila. 
From the window in his office Sheriff 
Pringle stared at the scene. All day, 
the cowboys from the surrounding 
ranches had been riding in. And in 
defiance of his long-standing rule, 
they were not leaving their guns at 
his office. They rode with a cer- 
tain catlike nervousness, with side- 
long, steely glances from under their 
hats. 

Apparently, Pringle’s attitude was 
one of complete indifference, but his 


thoughts were racing. He was sure. 


now. He had talked to the men 
of last night’s posse and explained 
his plans. They had done some 
scouting. Among the earliest ar- 
rivals in town, they said, were six 
heavily armed riders who were in- 
terested in Buffalo José even though 


they pretended entire indifference to 


him. And each of these men was 
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now being closely watched by a 
posse member. 

Buffalo José, too, had been busy! 
Talk of lynch violence grew like a 
leaping flame. ‘The devil-fever of 
liquor reached the explosion point. 
The street was packed, and one 
name was tossed around with coyote 
yelps and howling whoops. Jig 
Wallace. Grab -~the bloody mur- 
derer and string him up! 

Pringle scowled, unkinked his 
bony frame, and moved across the 
office. In a big, open coffin in the 
hall was stretched Frank Wilson’s 
body. The crude coffin had been 
hurriedly made that morning, and 
it was much too large even for Wil- 
son’s big form. . 

The sheriff stared down into his 
friend’s cold, still face for an instant. 
Then he heard a sudden roar of 
voices on the street and heard the 
shuffle of his deputies as they 
stepped into the office from outside. 
He looked up and they nodded. 
The mob was coming! 


ITH a sudden, grim lock- 

ing of his jaws, Pringle 

turned and walked down 
the hall to the end cell. He un- 
locked the gate and Jig Wallace 
sprang from his cot, his boyish face 
was white and strained. 

“They’re gatherin’,’ the young- 
ster cried. “And say, that mob 
means business!” 

Pringle nodded. “You ready?” 

“T’ll do anythin’ you say, sheriff, 
but I’d ruther have two guns in my 
hands.” 

For an instant, the cutting lance 
of Pringle’s eyes was savage. “I’ve 
got guns of my own. If necessary, 
T'll use ’em. Awright C’mon!” 
Wallace followed him out of the 
cell. - 

A few minutes later, Pringle stood 
on the steps in front of the jail and 
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stared down at the mob that surged 
and roared beneath him. On his 
head was a high-crowned black Stet- 
son. He wore a long-tailed black 
coat, and black trousers were tucked 
into his boots. Beneath the tails 
of his coat could be seen the gleam- 
ing, ivory handles of his six-guns. 
Lank, tall, utterly silent and grim, 
he was an awe-inspiring figure in 
his somber garb. 

In the room behind him, several 
deputies waited. In the crowd, his 
cold. eyes picked out his posse men, 
still close to the men who had 
seemed to be Buffalo’s pards. And 
Buffalo was there, in the front, eyes 
bloodshot and glittering. 

The sheriff's grim silence had its 
effect. The crowd’s clamor slack- 
ened, and seizing the moment Prin- 
gle took off his hat and raised his 
hands. 

“Gents,” his voice rang strong and 
clear, “I reckon you’ve come for a 
hangin’. Well, mebbe you'll get it.” 
He gestured, and following his mo- 
tion the crowd saw that a new, 
strong rope had been strung on the 
gallows beside the jail. 

A mighty bellow went up from a 
hundred throats. When the shout 
had died away, Pringle lowered 
steely eyes toward Buffalo José. 
“Step back, Buffalo,” he said 
quietly, “you’re almost in thie 
shadow of that rope!” 

With a gasp of horror, José sprang 
back into the protection of the 
crowd. He lifted a pallid face, but 
Pringle was no longer looking at 
him. “Yeh,” Pringle continued sol- 
emnly, “we'll mebbe have a hangin’, 
but first, as decent citizens, as folks 
which knowed an’ admired Frank 
Wilson—we'll have a buryin’.” 

His voice raised sharply. “Clear 
the way acrost the street to Boot- 
hill an’ make room for the passin’ 
of the coffin, We're payin’ our last 
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respects to Frank Wilson’s re- 
mains!” 

The unexpectedness of the com- 
mand stunned the crowd. At that 
moment the door behind the sheriff 
opened, and as he stepped aside the 
great coffin moved forward in the 
arms of the deputies. Almost in- 
voluntarily, the mob made way. 
Hats came off, and Buffalo José 
found himself one of the first to fol- 
low in the wake of the coffin. Sheriff 
Pringle’s strong, hard hand was at 
his elbow, urging him forward, and 
again, Buffalo’s face showed white. 


ESIDE a freshly opened hole 
in the cemetery, the big 
coffin rested on the ground. 

Pringle stepped forward, then 
turned, keeping an eye on Buffalo. 
The crowd had drawn in, close- 
packed, and Pringle saw that his 
posse men were ‘still close to Buf- 
falo’s pardners. His lips thin, his 
eyes unswerving and steady, Pringle 
took off his hat again and began to 
speak. 

“You all knowed Frank Wilson. 
You all admired him. Because he 
was all man.” 

There were nods, and murmurs of 
approval. “Recently,” Pringle went 
on swiftly, “the range has been both- 
ered by rustlers. Frank an’ me had 
a plan to trap ’em. Somehow, they 
got wind of that, stampeded, an’ 
made that killin’ raid last night. 
Now, I’ve took an oath to expose 
an’ hang those killers—today!” 

The sheriff halted suddenly and 
the cutting flash of his gaze stabbed 
directly at Buffalo José. Buffalo 
stiffened as though struck by a 
quirt. But before he could speak 
Pringle turned swiftly to the coffin. 

“Last night,” the sheriff bellowed 
in a rising voice, “I prayed every 
minute to Frank to help me, an’ he 
finally spoke. He said that if, just 
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afore I buried him, I’d lift the lid 
of his coffin—he’d rise up an’ point 
out the man that led that killin’ 
raid!’ 

A cry of horror was wrenched 
from Buffalo, and a murmur came 
from the crowd as Pringle flipped 
the cover of the coffin aside. 

Then—while the crowd held its 
breath and gaped in amazement and 
fear—the corpse of Frank Wilson 
stirred! It moved sluggishly, then 
began slowly to rise. And, as it 
stiffly rose, its sticklike right arm 
lifted in horrible jerks and pointed 
—directly at Buffalo José! 

For a paralyzed instant, José’s 
face was as ghastly as death itself. 
Then, suddenly, he cowered away, 
covered his face and screamed. 

“Yes—I did it! I did it! Save 
me from hell! Yes, Frank—we 
killed you! Me an’ Ed an’ Jarno an’ 
the rest—” 

Guns crashed, and there were 
suddenly half a dozen fights going 
on in the crowd. Hoarse shouts 
mingled with the bellow of .45s. 
“C’mon, you hombres, take a hand! 
Here’s some of that killer’s gang!” 
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Pringle’s forees were well organ- 
ized. Before the mob could gather 
its wits to do more than impede the 
escape of the outlaws, the killers 


‘had been rushed into the jail and 


thrown into cells. 

Pringle stood outside on the steps 
and pacified the crowd. “We'll hang 
’em all in an hour or two,” he prom- 
ised. 

He turned away as the crowd 
calmed and settled down expect- 
antly. He stepped into the office 
and grinned at Jig Wallace. 

“Kid, they’re so peaceful at the 
prospect of seein’ the real killers 
kick that I reckon you could even 


‘go out there an’ tell °em how we 


fooled ’em.” 

Jig smiled grimly. “Thanks, 
sheriff. You’ve treated me white. 
But I’m tellin’ you—I’d ruther face 
a mob alone than do it again. That 
ride acrost to Boothill n Frank W3l- 
son’s coffin was the longest I ever 
took in my life. Don’t ask me, ever 
again, to stretch myself down under 
a dead man’s body, to raise him up, 
an’ point his hand!” 
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By 
DAVID 


Author of “Devil’s Bargain,” etc. 


N his forty odd years of caring 
for the ills, both physical and 
spiritual, of the mining town 
of Calcite, Dr. Peter Magoon 
had seen despondency in all 

its forms. But rarely had he encoun- 
tered a blacker mood than Clint 


Duvall’s present one. The lean- 
muscled young prospector sat in the 
doctor’s favorite chair, his head be- 
tween his hands, his fingers twisting 
his dark hair. When he looked up, 
his flat-cheeked face was set in bit- 
ter lines. 

“It’s no use, doc. I can’t raise a 
dime.” His eyes met Magoon’s and 
he flushed slightly. “I wish I could 
swing the deal for you, as well as for 
myself. I'll never forget how you 
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You can never 
tell whether or 
not you’ve bet 
on the wrong horse until 
the race has been run... 


picked me up when I was down an’ 
out an’ staked me to that prospect- 
in’ trip up Columbine Gulch. But— 
well, you bet on the wrong horse 
this time.” 

“Can’t never tell about that till 
the race is run. Which it isn’t yet.” 
Peter Magoon fished a_ short- 
stemmed black pipe from his pocket. 
As he tamped tobacco into it, a dis- 
turbed frown flitted across his ruddy, 
usually placid features. But his deep 
voice was calm as he went on: “How 
about that uncle o’ yours—what’s 
his name?—Lou Sellers. I gather 
he’s always on the lookout for some 
sure-fire proposition.” 

“That greedy old hypocrite!” Du- 
vall’s dark eyes flashed, then became 
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dull again. “Fat chance I have o’ 
gettin’ him to believe that his bogus 
nephew, as he calls me, ever stayed 
close enough to a pick an’ shovel to 
open up a mine! He’d only laugh 
at me if I wrote him—just like every 
one here has!” 

Clint stood up, hands thrust deep 
in his pockets. “Blamed if I can 
figure it! Nobody has to take my 
bare word about that Red Star ore. 
The assayer has a report he’ll show 
anyone. Five thousand dollars will 
put the claim into production. But 
all I can raise is eyebrows! The 
devil with the whole layout!” Ab- 
ruptly he turned toward the door. 

“Wait up!” Magoon stopped him. 
“Where d’you think you're goin’? 
On another rig-roarin’ binge? You 
did that when you broke with your 
uncle. You were still on it when 
you drifted into this town, an’ you 
stayed on it until the marshal was 


about to run you out. Folks remem- 


ber such things. That’s why you 
can’t get any backin’ now. No one’s 
gonna let his money be handled by 
a man who hasn’t proved he can 
handle himself.” 

Clint winced, and Magoon knew 
he had hurt him. But the doctor’s 
words had been spoken in a deliber- 
ate effort to jar the other into fight- 
ing back. He mustn’t let Clint give 
up! This was the boy’s first attempt 
at independence, after a stifled child- 
hood under the hard hand of his 
guardian, Lou Sellers. If the young 
man failed now, he would carry the 
wound for the rest of his life. 

The doctor tugged at the long, 
iron-gray hair that curled down the 
nape of his neck—a habitual ges- 
ture whenever he was lost in 
thought. Then his blue eyes gleamed 
as a plan came to him. He heaved 
his big-boned frame out of his chair 
and laid a hand on Clint’ ’s shoulder. 

“Steady does it, son,” he said. 
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“We'll lick this thing yet. We'll get 
your uncle out here with money to 
finance your mine!” 

Clint stared at him incredulously. 
“How?” he challenged. 

“Leave that to me.” 

“Say! If you only could—” Clint 
began. Then he underwent one of 
his lightning changes of mood. He 
dropped his gaze and muttered, 
“Uncle Lou would never back me. 
An’ even if he should, I—I don’t 
want him around my neck.” 

“Afraid of him?” 

Clint swallowed. “Yes, I am,” he 
admitted. “If he invests in the Red 
Star, he’ll freeze me out. He’ll take 
over the place. An’ he does know 
minin’, I'll hand him that. He’d 
probably put the claim across. But, 
dang it, doc, I want to make a suc- 
cess on my own hook!” 

“Then,” was the quiet answer, 
“Tet. Sellers know, right off the bat, 
that you’re the boss.” 

Clint shook his head. 
know Uncle Lou.” 

“T’ve a good idea of him, from 
what you’ve told me,” the doctor re- 
turned. Lou Sellers was, so Magoon 
had gathered, cold-blooded, grasp- 
ing, and dictatorial. Under his 
heavy curb, the impulsive Clint had 
grown wild and ungovernable. Un- 
cle and ward quarreled continually. 
At length, when the boy came of age, 
he had kicked over the traces and 
left home. 

“But,” the doctor _ reflected, 
“Clint’s self-confidence has been 
smashed by that devil of an uncle. 
If the boy’d just face the old high- 
binder down once, it’d put him on 
his feet.” 

Aloud Magoon said, “If you quit 
now, you're not the man I thought 
you were when I grubstaked you.” 

Clint colored. “Nobody’s ever 
crossed Uncle Lou yet an’ got away 
with it. But—” he hesitated. Then 


“You don’t 
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his head came.up. “O. K., I'll tackle 
him!” 

The doctor grinned broadly. “You 
go back to your claim, and I'll tend 
to gettin’ your uncle here. Thea 
things’ll be up to you!” 

After the young man had left the 
office, Magoon went to his desk and 
wrote rapidly. The letter was ad- 


dressed to Mr. Lou Sellers and ‘it. 


read: 


Dear Sm: 

Your nephew, Clinton Duvall, has re- 
cently discovered, on his Red Star claim in 
Columbine Gulch, a new vein of telluride 
gold ore. Mr. Duvall needs five thousand 
dollars to develop the property. The man 
who backs him will be richly repaid. Know- 
ing you to be his nearest of kin, I suggested 
that he give you the opportunity. He re- 
plied that he didn’t feel he owed you a 
thing. However, being a person who be- 
lieves that blood is thicker than water, I 
felt it my duty to acquaint you with the 
facts. Of course, you can do as you like 
about approaching him, but obviously, 
there is no time to be lost. 


The doctor chuckled as he sealed 
the letter. “If that,” he thought, 
“don’t sting the money-hungry old 
devil into comin’ here on the fly, I'll 
miss my guess!” 


WEEK passed. Sunday ar- 
A rived, warm and lazy under 

a cloudless September sky— 
perfect fishing weather. But for 
once trout held no allure for Peter 
Magoon. He contemplated one of 
Basalt Creek’s likeliest riffles, then 
walked on through the brush. He 
was worried. As yet he had received 
no word from Lou Sellers, nor had he 
seen Clint. — 
_ ©“You’re not fishin’,” he grumbled 
at himself. “You’re just usin’ it as 
an excuse to drop by Columbine 
Gulch an’ see how Clint’s holdin’ 
up. If somethin’ don’t happen soon 
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—” Magoon shook his head. 

He started to climb up to the 
trail which wound along the creek 
bank, an’ his hook snagged in the 
willows. He was swearing at it when 
the sound of a ridden horse, going 
toward town, made him glance 
around. 

The man he saw coming down the 
trail was squat and massive-shoul- 
dered. There was a calculating smile 
on his brutal, yellow-bristled face. 
He didn’t see Magoon standing in 
the willows. 

“Dutch Janney!” the doctor whis- 
tled under his breath. “Grinnin’ 
like a stray dog in a meat house!” 

For some time after Janney had 
ridden out of sight Magoon remained 
where he was, pulling at the hair on 
the back of his head. 

“Maybe that fellow’s bein’ here 
is just happenstance,” he muttered, 
“but I don’t like it. If he should 
pull one o’ his shenanigans on Clint, 
just when the boy has a chance to 
get straightened out— No sir, I 
don’t like it!” 

He took apart his rod, and with 
surprising speed for his bulk strode 
up the trail toward Columbine 
Gulch, a short tributary gully which 
ran into Basalt Creek from the 
north. The cabin on the Red Star 
was near the mouth of the gulch and 
visible from the creek trail. Clint 
saw the doctor coming and hurried 
to meet him. 

“You put it over, doc!” he called 
with a grin. “I don’t know how you 
prodded him into it, but Uncle Lou’s 
comin’ out here on a high lope. Gets 
in on the train tomorrow mornin’. 
Says he’s had five thousand dollars 
deposited to his account in the Cal- 
cite bank, an’ that if he likes the 
looks o’ the Red Star, he’ll authorize 
the bank to honor my checks.” 

Magoon lowered himself on a 
stump arfd lit his pipe. “When did 
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you: learn all this?” 

“About an hour ago. A sheepman 
stopped by with my mail.” 

“An hour ago!” Magoon scowled 
then demanded abruptly, “Did a fel- 
low named Dutch Janney come by 
here a while back?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“An’ you were all excited over 
your uncle’s letter?” Magoon hinted. 
“You spilled the beans to Janney 
that you’d got backin’ for your 
mine?” 

“T guess I did. But—” 

Magoon interrupted. “What sort 
0’ title do you hold on this place?” 
- “Tax title,” the puzzled Clint re- 
plied. “I bought it up right after 
I tapped the vein.” 

Magoon straightened. He was 
more concerned than Clint had ever 
seen him as he said, “It’s probably 
full o’ holes. Titles on most o’ these 
abandoned minin’ claims are. Carn- 
sarn it! That’s right down Janney’s 
alley!” 

“What the devil are you drivin’ 
at, doc?” 

“Just this!” Magoon talked rap- 
idly, emphasizing his words with 
short jabs of his pipe stem. “Jan- 
ney makes a regular racket o’ findin’ 
some property where the title isn’t 
too clear—like your tax title—an’ 
settin’ up a bogus claim o’ owner- 
ship to it. He’s nobody’s fool, an’ 
he’s cold-blooded as a weasel. He 
scares most people so bad that they 
buy him off, rather than spend 
money to fight him in court.” The 
doctor rumpled his hair. “Janney 
knows now that you’ve got money 
back o’ you. He'll try somethin’, 
sure as fate!” 

“Let him!” Clint snapped. “He 
won’t get far, now that you’ve put 
me on to him.” 

“Don’t underestimate that fellow! 
He'll take advantage of any openin’ 
‘you leave him.” Magoon paused, 
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then asked, “I don’t suppose you’ve 
had this claim resurveyed to see if 
the lines check with the description 
in your tax title?” 

Clint was surprised. “Why, no. 
Old Hank Morgan, the original 
owner, had a good survey made. 
There isn’t a chance in a hundred 
that it’s incorrect.” 

“That’s all the odds Janney 
needs,” was the quiet retort. “You 
get your lines remapped, so you'll 
know exactly what ground the Red 
Star covers. Have a complete ab- 
stract made o’ your title. An’ keep 
on your toes! Janney’s not finicky 
about usin’ force to make his bluffs 
stick. 

“Tl be ready for him!” Clint 
promised. “I'll get Stan Davis to 
come up an’ do the surveyin’ this 
afternoon.” 

“Can't,” Magoon said. “Stan’s 
out o’ town an’ won’t be back until 
late tonight. You'll have to wait 
until tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!” Clint frowned. “I 
don’t dare have a surveyor up here 
tomorrow, when Uncle Lou gets in. 
He’ll jump all over me for not havin’ 
had the lines checked sooner. He'll 
say I’m careless, ignorant, an’ unfit 
to handle his money. He’ll demand 
full management o’ the Red Star in 
return for his backin’—if he doesn’t 
chuck the proposition altogether. 
Which he’s liable to do if things 
don’t shape up to suit him.” 

“Explain to him about Janney.” 

Clint gave a rueful laugh. “He 
won't believe me. He'll think I’m 
makin’ excuses.” The young man 
paused, then asked the doctor hesi- 
tantly, “Will you go to the station 
with me, to meet him? He might 
listen to. you.” 

“He don’t sound like he’d listen 
to anybody,’ Magoon said. “But 
Tl] see what I can do. You get hold 
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o’ the surveyor first thing in the 
mornin’, then meet me at my office.” 


RAIN time the next morning 

found Doc Magoon anxiously 

pacing the dusty street in 
front of his office. Clint had not ap- 
peared. “What’s holdin’ him up?” 
the doctor muttered. “It won’t do 
to keep Sellers waitin’! 

He heard the train whistle at the 
bend below town. After a moment’s 
indecision he hurried to the office 
of Stan Davis, the county surveyor. 
The tattered window shades were 
drawn and the door was locked. He 
glanced toward the station. The 
train was pulling in. 

“Surely Clint’s been here,’ Ma- 
goon reasoned. “But where is he 
now?” 

He went into the assay shop next 
door to the surveyor’s office and 
asked the rubber-aproned clerk: 

“Do you know where Stan Davis 
is?” : 

“When he left, he said somethin’ 
about surveyin’ boundary lines in 
Columbine Gulch,” the assayer re- 
plied. 

“Columbine?” Magoon repeated. 
The Red Star was the only claim in 
the gulch. “Then I reckon he went 
up with Clint Duvall?” 

“He did not! About fifteen min- 
utes after Stan left, young Duvall 
came in here, inquirin’ about him. 
When I said where Stan was, Clint 
like to popped a blood vessel. He 
went out o’ here as if he was shot 
from a gun.” 

“But who can Stan be doin’ that 
work for in Columbine?” 

“How should I know?” was the 
grumbled response. “I ain’t runnin’ 
the survey office.” 

The doctor left the shop. He 
stood for a moment on the board 
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sidewalk, running a puzzled hand 
through his hair. Then he whirled 
toward the livery stable. The mean- 
ing of the situation had struck him. 

“T’ve got to get to Columbine! 
The boy’s headed square for trou- 
ble!” he said aloud. Then, as ab- 
ruptly as he had started, he stopped. 
“Sellers! He’s at the station now. 
If Clint don’t appear, the old hard- 
shell’s liable to blow up and leave. 
T'll have to meet him for Clint an’— 
then what?” 

Magoon knew Sellers the minute 
he saw him. He was pacing the cin- 
der-blackened platform, a tall, gaunt 
individual with a protruding upper 
lip and a jaw which looked like a 
steel trap. From either side of a 
high-bridged nose, his pale eyes 
flicked impatiently over the depot 


 loiterers. 


“His temper ain’t improved with 
waitin’,” Magoon observed as he ap- 
proached him. Aloud he asked: 

“Mr. Sellers?” 

“Yes.” The acknowledgement 
was made in a high-pitched, nasal 
voice. 

“I’m Doc Magoon, a friend o’ your 
neph—” 

“The fellow who wrote me, eh?” 
Sellers snapped. “Well, what do you 
want?” 

“Clint asked me to meet you—” 

“Why didn’t he meet me himself?” 
Sellers demanded. “Ill warrant he’s 
off celebrating with some wild cro- 
nies over getting funds from his un- 
cle. Well, he’d better mind his ways. 
He hasn’t his hands on any of my 
money yet!” 

Magoon lost patience. “Now, 
lookee here! Jumpin’ at conclusions 
isn’t even good exercise. An’ remem- 
ber this: Clint didn’t ask you for a 
cent. I’m the one who wrote you. 
Your nephew’s not keen about lettin’ 
you in on this deal, an’ if you get 
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premature with your lip, he’s liable 
to turn you down cold.” 

From the look of greed which 
sparked in the other’s eyes, Magoon 
knew he had hit the right note. But 
Sellers soon recovered himself. His 
tone was querulous as he asked: 

“Where is Clint? He might’ve 
had decency enough to be here!” 

Magoon gave the only logical ex- 
planation that he could. “He’s up 
at his claim. He wanted everything 
shipshape when you arrived, an’-—” 

“Good!” Again Sellers inter- 
rupted in that annoying way of his. 
“I intended to go directly to the 
Red Star, anyhow. You may be 
sure, sir, that I’ll inspect the place 
carefully before I invest a dime. I’m 
no greenhorn, to be taken in by some 
fake mining scheme!” He glared at 
Magoon as though suspecting the 
doctor of being a gold brick sales- 
man. ; 


Magoon had a flash of consterna-. 


tion. If Sellers went to the Red 
Star, and discovered the surveyor 
there, and the trouble that the doc- 
tor feared had developed— 

Quickly the doctor said, “You 
must be tired after your trip. Why 


not go to the hotel an’ rest? Clint’ll. 


be along soon, an’—” 
“Are you tryin’ to stall me?” Sell- 
ers demanded shrewdly. “Is there 


any reason you don’t want me to: 


go to that claim?” 

Magoon knew when he _ was 
beaten. “O’ course not!” he denied 
in his most placating tone. “In fact, 
T’ll take you there myself. Ill or- 
der horses at the livery stable, while 
you're gettin’ your things up to the 
hotel.” 

He showed Sellers the way to Cal- 
cite’s. only hostelry. “Whew!” he 
said under his breath as he watched 
the gaunt figure disappear from 
sight. “No wonder Clint’s shy o’ 
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that old reptile! If things break the 
least bit wrong, he’s apt to chuck 
the whole works, all right. Well, 
there’s nothin’ to do now but take 
him to the Red Star, an’ keep my 
fingers crossed.” 


N the trail up Basalt Creek, 
Magoon recognized the track 
of Clint’s horse by a broken 

shoe on a hind hoof. When he saw 
that the horse had been ridden at 
top speed, his premonition of trou- 
ble grew to certainty. He put spurs 
to his own mount, ignoring Sellers’ 
protests at the pace. 

A short distance below the mouth 
of Columbine Gulch, they met a 
horseman riding toward town. He 
was a wizened person, who looked as 
tough as saddle leather. There was 
an expression of annoyance on his 
sharp features. 

“Howdy, Stan,’ Magoon greeted 
the surveyor. “I hear you’ve been 
runnin’ some boundary lines up in 
gulch.” 

Davis emitted an explosive snort. 
“That’s what I went up for. But 
what’d I get done? Nothin’! Well, 
Janney'll get a bill, just the same!” 

“Janney?” Magoon repeated with- 
out surprise. “What’s he up to?” 

“T’d like to know!” Davis replied 
testily. “He hired me to check the 
lines o’ all the claims in the gulch— 
as if the Red Star wasn’t the only 
one there! I had to go plumb to 
Cone Ridge to tie into the township 
corner. Janney said he’d wait at 
Duvall’s cabin for me, an’ then show 
me what he wanted done. Well,” 
Davis glowered at Magoon as though 
the doctor were responsible for what 
had happened, “when I got back he 
was gone. I waited for an hour an’ 
he never showed up. Now, I ask 
you, what kind o’—” 

Sellers cut in on the tirade. “Is 
Clint Duvall at the Red Star?” 
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“Didn’t see him.” Davis touched 
spurs to his horse. “I gotta be goin’. 
If you see Janney, tell him [ll finish 
that job when I get good an’ ready.” 

As he rode off, Sellers gave the 
doctor a venomous look. “I knew 
you were up to something! You told 
me my nephew was at his claim. 
But the surveyor didn’t see him. 
Explain that, if you please!” 

“I wish I could!” Magoon said 
and sent his horse up the trail at a 
lope. 

Sellers followed, clutching at the 
saddle horn, and shouting between 
jolts: “Well, IT know! He’s off ca- 
rousing somewhere. Young devil! 
Tl show him!” 

At the Red Star Magoon dis- 
mounted and began examining the 
ground around the cabin. Sellers 
followed, still sputtering. 

“Shut up!” The cold ferocity of 
the doctor’s tone made Sellers lapse 
into astonished silence. “I’m afraid 
Clint’s got himself into some kind 
o’ jam—though not the kind you 
think. Now get this: I aim to find 
out what’s wrong, an’ until I have, 
you keep out o’ my way!” 

Sellers puffed out his cheeks. 
“What am I supposed to do in the 
meantime—twiddle my thumbs?” 

“Do as you blasted well please!” 

Magoon turned away. As he 
swung in a wide circle about the 
cabin, looking for tracks, he saw Sell- 
ers, armed with a flashlight, disap- 
pear into Clint’s tunnel. The man 
was investigating his nephew’s find. 
No matter how enraged he might be 
by Clint’s apparent irresponsibility, 
his greed wasn’t letting him overlook 
any opportunities. 

Magoon, leading his horse, contin- 
ued the search. He had a good idea 
of what must have happened. Jan- 
ney, the doctor felt sure, had decided 
to establish some sort of ownership 
claim to Clint’s mine, and bringing 
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up the surveyor had been part of 
his bluff. Clint had learned in town 
where Davis was and instantly sus- 
pected Janney’s purpose. With 
characteristic hotheadedness the 
young prospector had raced to the 
Red Star. He and Janney must 
have met while Davis was at the 
township corner. 

“Then what?” Magoon asked him- 
self. “I'll bet there was trouble, but 
blamed if I can find any sign of it. 
Whoa! What’s this?” 

He had come across the fresh 
tracks of two horses, traveling single 
file up through the brush behind the 
cabin. Thoughtfully he surveyed 
them. 

“The track o’ Clint’s horse is on 
top o’ the others—but goin’ slow 
now.” Magoon’s lips set. “Looks 
as if Clint is followin’ Janney, spoil- 
in’ for a scrap. The flighty young 
idiot! He should’ve known better’n 
to run off at a time like this. Now, 
what’m I goin’ to do with Sellers?” 

He was about to turn back when 
a scrap of cloth, flapping from an 
oak snag, caught his eye. Curious, 
he examined it. “Looks like a piece 
o’ shirt!” he thought, and studied the 
point of the snag. There was fresh 
blood on it, showing that it had re- 
cently raked across flesh. The snag, 
however, was too low to catch a man 
sitting on a horse. And there were 
no tracks of a man on foot. 

“What the dickens?” the doctor 
growled. Then, in a flash, he 
guessed. That strip of cloth had 
been torn from the shirt back of a 
man tied stomach-down across a 
horse. Janney, Magoon sensed, 
must have seen the furious Clint gal- 
lop up to the cabin, and somehow he 
had ambushed the boy and knocked 
him out. Using Clint’s own horse, 
sane had packed the prospector 
off! 

Magoon’s throat tightened. Sup- 
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pose Janney had killed him— 

Thrusting the thought away, he 
swung into his saddle. He heard a 
shout and saw that Sellers had 
emerged from the tunnel. The man 
held some rocks in his hand and ap- 
peared tremendously excited. The 
doctor thought, “The old devil’s 
found out that Clint really has good 
ore.” 

He paid no attention to the ges- 
ticulating Sellers, but hurried along 
the trail of the broken horseshoe. It 
led across a high ridge, then swung 
down another gully, parallel with 
Columbine Gulch, to an abandoned 
mine on the bank of Basalt Creek. 

The tracks of the two horses sepa- 
rated at the base of the mine rock 
dump, and one set led away down 
the creek trail. If those were the 
tracks of Janney’s horse, he was hur- 
rying back to the Red Star to com- 
plete whatever scheme he had up his 
sleeve. 

“He'll ride square onto Sellers an’ 
go to work on him,” the doctor real- 
ized. “But I can’t help that now. 
I’ve got to find Clint first!” 

He followed the aimless tracks of 
the prospector’s horse into the as- 
pens and soon overtook the animal. 
Its saddle was empty, the reins trail- 
ing. 

“Clint must be somewhere around 
the mine,’ Magoon thought, and 
loped back there, leading the horse. 

The search of the place took little 
time. Only the shell of the build- 
ings remained, all of them empty. 
There were a few rusty dump cars 
on a trestle that ran out from the 
tunnel mouth. But the tunnel itself 
was caved in, preventing entrance. 

Baffled, Magoon was tugging at 
his hair when an idea suddenly came 
to him. “Why didn’t I think o’ that 
before?” he growled and scrambled 
up the dump. 
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indeed found Sellers. The 

two of them sat on either side 
of a table in Clint Duvall’s cabin. 
Indecision, greed, and avarice were 
mingled in Lou Seller’s features as 
Janney leaned toward him. 

“That’s the way it stands, Sellers.” 
His voice was assured, persuasive. 
“I won a half interest in this claim 
from old Hank Morgan, the original 
owner, in a poker game. Bein’ a 
good friend o’ Hank’s I let it ride. 
But when Hank died, I figured I’d 
better get what was due me. I dis- 
covered that your nephew had 
bought up a tax title to the claim, 
poor ol’ Hank’s heirs not havin’ 
enough money to pay his back taxes. 
I had a surveyor up here to make 
sure Hank’s filin’ actually covered 
the ground where this new strike was 
made. It does. I can prove what 
I say. I'll take the case to court an’ 
bust Duvall’s title wide open—un- 
less you buy out my interest.” 

Sellers cleared his throat. “Your 
evidence is—ah—irregular.” 

“It'll stand.” Janney flicked a 
finger to a sheet of paper on the ta- 
ble between them. “That’s the 
transfer o’ one half interest in the 
Red Star which Hank made out to 
me. We'll leave it up to a jury 
whether it’s genuine.” He met Sell- 
ers’ eyes and demanded abruptly, 
“Do we deal?” 

Clint’s uncle hesitated. 
price is exorbitant—” 

“You’ve seen the ore, and you 
know my interest’s worth more’n I’m 
askin’.” Janney stood up. “I’ve 
given you your chance. Take it or 
leave it!” 

Sellers glanced at the ore samples 
he had brought from the tunnel. He 
licked his lips. “I—oh, all right!” 
He drew a check book from his 
pocket. “Will you accept my draft? 
I have funds in the Calcite bank.” 


A S Magoon surmised, Janney had 


“Your 


Bogus Boss 


Janney hid a triumphant smile. 
“O. K. But make it snappy! T’ll 
endorse Hank’s transfer o’ title over 
to you.” 

Sellers filled out the blank, mean- 
while grumbling, “I might’ve known 
Clint was too careless to make sure 
his title was clear. Young pup!” 

Janney pocketed the check and 
started through the door. Suddenly 
he recoiled, his hand dropping to- 
ward the gun on his hip. 

Frightened, _ Sellers 
“What’s the matter?” 

Then he saw the two men who 
had put themselves between the 
cabin and Janney’s horse. One was 
Peter Magoon, already dismounted. 
The other, still in the saddle, his face 
smeared with dirt and dried blood, 
was Clint Duvall. 

Clint swung to the ground. He 
swayed a little and had to steady 
himself with a hand on Magoon’s 


croaked, 


shoulder. His burning eyes were 
fixed on Janney. 
“Hah!” Sellers’ high voice cut 


through the tense silence as he fol- 
lowed Janney outside, “It’s time you 
showed up, Clinton! Look at you! 
Hardly able to stand! Quite a party 
you must’ve had, celebrating the 
fleecing of your uncle. As if I’d 
trust any young irresponsible to han- 
dle my money!” 

A self-satisfied smirk twisted Sell- 
ers’ thin lips. “From now on the 
Red Star will be operated on a busi- 
nesslike basis—under my _ supervi- 
sion. I control the mine now. I’m 
not only putting up the money, I 
also own a half interest in the claim.” 

Magoon looked at Clint. The 
young man was staring from his un- 


cle to the smirking Janney and back _ 


again. 

“You—you mean,” the prospector 
stammered, “you bought an interest 
im the Red Star from that fellow?” 
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“I did. And you'll accept my au- 
thority from now on!” 

Clint gave a helpless gesture. He 
turned to Magoon. “Doc,” he 
pleaded, “tell Uncle Lou what a 
blunder he’s made.” 

Magoon shook his head. If Clint 
was ever to manage his uncle, now 
was the time to start. His look 
plainly left matters in the boy’s 
hands. 

Clint swallowed. Then his chin 
lifted and he stepped toward Sellers. 
“You bought that half interest, 
thinkin’ it’d help you squeeze me 
out. You greedy fool! Janney’s 
cheated you blind! He doesn’t have 
a ghost of a claim to any part o’ the 
Red Star.” 

Sellers turned purple. “Don’t get 
insolent with me!” he barked. He 
pulled a paper from his pocket. 
“Here’s a transfer of one half interest 
in the Red Star claim, made out by 
the original owner, Henry Morgan, 
to Janney and now endorsed to me. 
Worm out of that, if you can!” 

“You sucker!” Clint’s voice crack- 
led with scorn. “Henry Morgan 
died thirty-five years ago. An’ if 
you’d investigated the file records— 
as any sensible man’d do before buy- 
in’—you’d know that Morgan never 
called his claim the Red Star. I 
named it that! The fact that Jan- 
ney used the name Red Star proves 
his paper is a forgery!” 

Sellers paled. Then he saw Jan- 
ney leap toward one of the horses. 

“Stop him!” Sellers shrieked. “He 
has my check!” 

Janney jerked out his gun and 
covered the unarmed group. 

“You bet I’ve got the check!” he 
snarled, “and I’m ridin’ to town now 
to cash it. Don’t think you'll fol- 
low me! I’m leavin’ you all trussed 
up in the cabin, with the door locked 
on you.” 
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E_ backed toward his horse. 

With his left hand he fum- 

bled at the lariat rope tied 

to the saddle. The knot refused to 

slip. Swearing, he glanced to see 
what was holding it. 

His brief shift of attention gave 
Magoon the chance he’d been wait- 
ing ‘for. The doctor jerked off his 
hat, and with an ear-splitting whoop 
he flung it at Janney’s horse. 

The startled animal reared. Its 
shoulder grazed Janney, unbalancing 
him. As he stumbled, he fired at 
Magoon. The bullet went wide. 
Before he could shoot again, Clint 
sprang forward and seized his wrist. 
The gun slipped from Janney’s 
grasp, but he tore loose from Clint 
and dived for it. His fingers were 
groping for it when Clint kicked it 
out of reach. Janney whirled then 
and ran for his horse. 

Magoon scooped up the fallen 
gun. Sellers screamed: 

“Shoot! Don’t let him get away 
with my check!” 

Clint overtook the fleeing Janney. 
Magoon tucked the gun inside his 
belt and said to Sellers: 

“Clint has a score to settle with 
that coyote. Janney was lyin’ in 
wait for him here this mornin’ an’ 
slugged the boy from behind. He 
packed him up country an’ left him 
tied in a dump car, where I found 
him. A thing like that takes payin’ 
back—which is bein’ done!” The 
doctor smiled grimly as Clint landed 
a jarring uppercut on Janney’s chin. 

A few minutes later, battered but 
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grinning, Clint straightened from 
Janney’s prostrate figure. There 
was a check in the young man’s 
hand. He glanced at it and whis- 
tled when he saw the sum it repre- 
sented. Then he looked at his uncle 
with raised eyebrows. 

“If this is an example of the way 
you handle money, I don’t want you 
mixed up in the Red Star.” 

Sellers gulped. “I—TI’ll admit I 
made a mistake. But surely you 
aren’t going to hold one little slip 
against me.” His tone became whee- 
dling. “Just let me put that money 
in the Red Star and Ill show you—” 

Clint shook his head. “Nope. I 
can’t trust you to handle any o’ the 
mine’s funds. What the Red Star 
needs is management on a business- 
like basis.” 

Greed made Sellers swallow his 
pride. “Take the money!” he 
begged. “You can have a free hand 
with it. All I want is a fair return 
on my investment.” 

Clint appeared to consider. At 
length he said slowly, “Well, on the 
condition that I’m left in complete 
charge o’ the mine, I'll accept your 
backin’. But get this: The minute 
you try hornin’ in, the deal’s off!” 

Just then Janney groaned and sat 
up, holding his head. Clint frowned 
and turned to Magoon. “What 
about this buzzard? Should we take 
him to the sheriff, or give him a 
chance to skip the country?” 

“Why ask me?” Magoon retorted 
with a chuckle. “You're the big boss 
around here now.” 
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MISSING DEPARTMENT 


PIKE, BUD, FRED W. and MARY SMALL- 
WOOD. WHITTEAKER—Do you know what my 
correct age is? I was born in Somerset, Ken- 
tucky, on April 6th, but do not know the year. 
I believe I am sixty-seven years old. I need 
this information in order to collect my old age 
pension Would appreciate this information. 
Crawford Whitteaker, 636 S. Main Street, Rose- 
burg, Oregon. 


HAMLET, J. W. or OREN—Last heard of in 
California. Would like to get in touch with you. 
W. S. MeNall, Salina, Kansas. 


WILSON, Ben, Claude O’Dell, Jessie Bakers, 
Richard Head, Lulu, Ed and Talma Page, Alice 
Sparks, Cecil Cobb, Sally Blankingship. They 
were all residents of Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 
1900-1901. At that time my name was Fannie 
Parkerson. Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of any of these people please get in touch with 
Mrs. George E. Davis, 2506 Shoemaker Avenue, 
Norwalk, California. 


FURMAN, MELVIN—My mother’s brother. 
Last heard of in California when grandmother 
Furman passed away in 1901. Mother’s name 
was Anna Furman. Would like to hear from 
his descendants or Uncle Melvin if he is still 
alive. Mrs. Myrtie Howe Swezey, Garden 
Prairie, Illinois. 


HOWE, FRED—Son of John Howe, grandson 
of Elisha N. Howe. His father and my father 
were half-brothers. He had a sister, Stella, who 
passed away in her early teens. Lived in Iowa 
when last heard from. Would like to hear from 
cousin John or some of his family. Mrs. Myrtie 
Howe Swezey, Garden Prairie, Illinois. 


ROADY, SPEEDY, OKLAHOMA BILL, POL- 
LACK and WILLIAM VAN CAMP—Last heard 
from November 22, 1934, in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Would like to hear from my true pals. 
Thurman G. Watkins, 1207 Alley H, Wheeling, 
Virginia. 


SANCHEZ, MARY L.—If you see this, Mary, 
write to me wherever you are living. Have not 
seen you for almost five years but_can never 
forget you. Please write to Bjarne Jensen, Jr., 
8th. Field Artillery, Battery E, Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii, T. H. 


CROUDER, CURLEY, and MRS. R. A. 
PASISER—Last heard of in Dallas, Texas. 
Please write to Annis Lessley, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon. ; 


CICERO, LENA—Last seen in New York City 
five years ago. She is about 5 feet 3 inches tall, 
black hair and brown eyes, 24 years old. Greek- 
Italian. Anyone knowing her whereabouts please 
communicate with Bjarve Jensen, Jr., 8th Field 
et Battery E, Schofield Barracks, Hawaii; 


WELLS, R. F.—My son. 28 years old, weighs 
175, height, 5 feet 10 inches. Lame in right leg. 
Dark sandy hair, slightly bald. Divorce granted, 
property and everything hers. I paid for ear 
and took care of all matters. Write immedi- 


ately or come to us. Dad working here. Mother, 
R. D. No. 1, Curtice, Ohio. 
RALSTON, LESLIE—My brother. Would 


like to get in touch with him. Mrs. D. L. Upton, 
Box 243, Pinellas Park, Florida. 


GRAY, JOE—My son. He is about twenty- 
nine years old, 6 feet tall, brown eyes and black 
hair, dark complexion. Left home three years 
ago last December. Information appreciated by 
his mother, Mrs. Ellen Gray, c/o J. C. McQuagge, 
Wewahitchka, Florida. 


JOHNSON, WALTER ORICK—Last heard 
from in Saskatchewan, Canada, about sixteen 
years ago. At that time his home was in New 
Orleans, Louisiana. He is 48 years old. He 
served in the Canadian army during the World 
War, and was in the Canadian army when last 
heard from. Information: concerning him will 
be greatly appreciated by his mother, Mrs. 
Emily Johnson, 928 E. 48th Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 


BELL, RICHARD—A bachelor, born at New- 
gate, London in 1782 and died in Mexico in 
1868. Engaged in mining in Mexico. If any 
one has come across his mine, heard anything 
about him or can offer any information, we 
should appreciate it a great deal. Write to 
Audrey Murray, Rt. No. 1, Box 18D, Lomita, 
California. 


OLIVER, CECIL C.—Six feet 3 inches tall, 
black wavy hair, blue eyes, and a ruddy com- 
plexion. Last heard from four years ago in 
Denver, Colorado. Cecil, if you read this, please 
come home or write to me. Any information 
leading to his whereabouts will be appreciated 
by his mother, Mrs. Ida Oliver, Route No. 3, 
Booneville, Arkansas. 


SS 


There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notices, we will print 
your request “blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 
course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 


any letters that may come for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice 


that seems to us unsuitable. Bcause “copy” for a magazine must go to the 
printer long in advance of publication, don’t expect to see your notice till a 


considerable time after you send it. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 
address, for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not 
found.” It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter 

i or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 


are seeking. 


Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Double Trouble 


By WILFRED 


McCORMICK 


Author of “Powder Heritage,” etc. 


Should Slim 
Talbot swear 
to that lie—to 
help an old 
friend? 


T was a good hour after sun- 
down when Foreman “Slim” 
Talbot jogged in to the Bar V 
corrals, but still light enough 
to show a bulky figure waiting 


for him at the gate. The waiting 
man was hatless. His slick bald head 
shone like a huge egg in the moon- 
light, and a cook’s apron was tied 
around his capacious midsection. 
Slim didn’t need to be told that the 
fellow was nervous about something. 


His actions, excitable as a short- 
haired steer in fly time, bore ample 
proof of that. 

The foreman frowned, muttering 
to himself: “Old Dad ain’t the kind 
that riles easy. Must be trouble of 
some kind in the air—and probably 
so thick he can’t stir it with a three- 
pronged fork!” 

But aloud Slim called with seem- 
ing carelessness: “Howdy, you old 
poison-slinger! What’s the latest 
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recipe for mixin’ wine an’ women 
into the wages of sin?” He rode 
over to the watering trough, swung 
down, and gave the pony slack to 
drink. 

“Dad” Hawley shuffled quickly 
beside him. He laid a flabby hand 
on the foreman’s wide shoulder and 
stared anxiously up into that lean, 
tanned face. 

“Lad,” he said soberly, “we’ve got 
a fly in the lard can.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Bax Gordon!” ; 

The foreman dropped his bridle 
reins as though they had suddenly 
turned red hot. He thrust his chin 
forward, almost in old Dad’s face. 
“What about Bax?” he demanded. 

“He’s out!” 

“How'd he manage? 
killed?” 

Dad Hawley shook his head. “Not 
that way,” he explained. . “It was a 
pardon. Only served two years, when 
the judge had give him life.” 

“Where’s he at now?” 

“The cook shack—waitin’ for you. 
An’ he’s totin’ a hog-leg big enough 
to slay an elephant. I figured you 
ought to know.” 

“Sure. Thanks!” 

The foreman turned to his horse. 
With an expert motion he quickly 
jerked the cinch knot loose and threw 
the saddle high on a corral rail. Then 
he tucked in his shirt, pulled his bat- 
wing chaps a trifle higher, and 
smoothed the curly red hair beneath 
his hat. 

“What're you aimin’ to do?” asked 
Dad Hawley, unable to stand the 
suspense any longer. 

The foreman laughed, though his 
tone was a little higher-pitched than 
usual. “I’m: goin’ tothe cook 
shack,” he replied. ‘“Shucks—don’t 


Anybody 


‘to the contrary he might 
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seventeen hours in the saddle qualify 


. aman for some food!” 


“But Bax is—” 

“Can’t help that. If the old sore 
is still festerin’ enough to make him 
high-tail it out here the minute they 
open the coop, there ain’t any use in 
me tryin’ to dodge. Like tryin’ to 
sidestep a cyclone—sooner or later, 
it’s bound to catch you. So I reckon 
we'll just have the show-down now 
an’ get it over with.” 

Slim linked his arm through that 
of the cook, starting off toward a 
dimly lighted building at a pace that 
made the flabby old fellow wheeze 
for breath. 

Though it had been a surprise to 
Slim Talbot to learn that the convict 
was again at large, it was no sur- 
prise that he had come straight to 
the Bar V; because Gordon, a ruth- 
less, hard-driving man, had once 
been foreman here, ahead of Slim. 
Then, two years before, Slim’s sworn 
testimony had been chiefly respon- 
sible for the other’s life sentence on 
a murder count. 

It had been a nasty case: 

A wizened old homesteader had 
squatted in the west end of the 
Bar V pasture, stubbornly defying 
all threats to move off. One after- 
noon he was found dead. He had a 
bullet in his chest, and his own gun 
lay near by with two empty shells 
in the cylinder. 

Investigation soon natoree the 
fact that “Bax” Gordon, then fore- 


‘man of the Bar V, had been riding 


fence in that region at the estimated 
time of the killing, and Bax finally 
did admit firing the fatal shot. He 


claimed, however, that it had been 


self-defense, bolstering his claim by 
the pair of empty shells in the old 
nester’s gun. For lack of evidence 
ave gone 
clear—except for Slim Talbot. But 
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Slim had shown up on the day of 
the trial and had testified to having 
helplessly watched the whole affair 
from the top of Hermit’s Peak. It 
had been murder, declared Slim— 
cold-blooded, deliberate murder. And 
afterwards, he swore, Bax Gordon 
himself had fired those two shots 
from the dead man’s gun. 

As a consequence, Gordon had 
drawn a felon’s stripes—Slim Tal- 
bot, his foreman’s job. 

Now the man was out again, em- 
bittered by two years of gnawing 
hatred. Slim didn’t relish the ordeal 
ahead of him, but he knew there was 
no alternative. 

Reaching the east door of the cook 
shack, he freed his right arm so that 
it dangled carelessly, but handily, 
near his holster. He shoved the door 
open with his foot and strode inside. 
He paused, straddle-legged, his cold 
blue eyes sweeping the room. 

“Where’s Gordon?” demanded the 
cook, who had followed Slim inside. 

Three cowboys there, hair slicked 
back and sleeves rolled up for sup- 
per, swapped uneasy glances. No- 
body answered for a moment. Then 
a heavy-set, sober-faced man of at 
least forty jerked his thumb to the 
south. 

“Gone over to the big house,” he 
said. “Claimed he wanted to see 
Uncle Jim first about somethin’.” 

“Then he’s comin’ back?” 


The stocky cowboy spread his 
hands suggestively. “Who knows?” 
he replied. “But I wouldn’t bet a 
cent he don’t!” 

Slim turned to the cook. “How 
about some supper?” he asked, grin- 
ning. “It may be my last chance to 
hang a lip over that poison grub of 
yours! Of course, if—” 

“Listen! Somebody’s comin 

Old Dad Hawley flattened himself 
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against the wall, about four feet to 
the south of the east door, and the 
three cow-punchers, now wide-eyed 
as a trio of barnyard owls, edged 
near an inner door on the opposite 
side. Slim Talbot didn’t move, other 
than to turn his head slightly. 

The knob turned and the door 
swung in with a squeak that pierced 
the hushed room like a knife. 

A man stepped inside. He spot- 
ted Slim instantly and froze in his 
tracks. The two stared at one an- 
other like a pair of warring range 
bulls, each waiting and ready for the 
other to make a move. 

Bax Gordon was a chunky indi- 
vidual with massive, powerful-look- 
ing shoulders. While he lacked at 
least two inches of matching Slim 
Talbot’s rangy six feet, so solidly was 
he put together that he must have 
outweighed the foreman by some 
thirty or forty pounds. He was a 
trifle more stooped than Slim re- 
membered him, and paunchier about 
the waistline. His square, bulldog 
features were dark, and matted by 
a bristly black beard. The reddish 
marks of an old knife scar showed 
across the bridge of his nose. Slim 
didn’t remember that scar, but sup- 
posed it was a relic of some life-and- 
death brawl in the penitentiary. 

It was a good twenty seconds be- 
fore either of the men made a move. 
Then Bax Gordon forced a partial 
grin that he evidently intended to 
be pleasant. 

“You don’t act very glad to see 
me?” 

“What do you want?” Slim asked. 
“Let’s get it over with!” 

Gordon frowned. Then he nodded 
in the general direction of the head- 
quarters house. “Uncle Jim wants 
to corral a few words with the pair 
of us. I told him I’d fetch you.” 
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“Sure. Thanks!” 


The foreman started out the door. 
Bax Gordon stood aside to let him 
pass, then followed. 

“Keep your eyes open, lad!” old 
Dad Hawley called worriedly. 

Slim did not reply, though in spite 
of his outward carelessness his nerves 
were taut as fiddle strings. He kept 
a position about two steps ahead of 
Gordon, and a trifle to the left of 
him—a position from which he could 
watch every move the ex-convict 
might make. Even at that, however, 
he knew that Gordon would have the 
advantage if it came to fast gun 
play; but some inner sense seemed 
to tell him that the fellow was rid- 
ing herd on a bigger game than mere 
murder. 

If it were revenge, and nothing 
more, surely Gordon would have 
gone about it differently? He would 
have been apt, in that case, to am- 
bush his victim out on the range, or 
in the corrals, or even to pot him 
through the cook-shack window, for 
that matter. So, instead of forcing 
Gordon to walk ahead, Slim Talbot 
elected to gamble. He would first 
find out what the game was, then 
call. for the show-down. 

His hunch was correct. 
reached the headquarters place with- 
out any suspicion of trouble, though 
not a word passed between them on 
the way. Together they stepped up 
to the porch, which extended around 
three sides of the long building. 
Their high-heeled boots clumped 
noisily as they walked back to a 
lighted room about halfway on the 
west side of the house. The door 
was partly ajar. 

‘Bax Gordon stepped familiarly in- 
side. Slim followed, his . curiosity 
nearly burning him up, but: keeping 
it concealed with a careless mask 
that would have done credit to the 


They 
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best poker player in the West. 

They found “Uncle Jim” ‘Turner 
waiting for them in a big chair fac- 
ing the door. He was wearing his 
customary dark glasses, and was in 
his stockinged feet. A heavy cane 
rested across his lap. Made an in- 
valid several years before by an out- 
law bronc, the tall, once active old 
cowman seldom left the house, in- 
trusting the management of his 
seventy-section ranch almost en- 
tirely to his foreman. His hair had 
turned snow-white, except for his 
eyebrows. They were still jet black, 
shaggy awnings for a set of kindly 
dark eyes that always seemed to hold 
a twinkle. 

Unlike many invalids, Uncle Jim 
Turner had not grown petulant or 
irritable through his long hours of 
inactivity; at least, if he had, no- 
body could have guessed it from his 
ready smile. And the surest way of 
drawing an angry frown to his fore- 
head was to “feel sorry for him.” He 
could become angry, of course, but 
his outbursts were rare and usually 
pretty well justified. 

Now, as the two men entered the 
room with him, Uncle Jim glanced 
up with a smile. “That you, Bax— 
an’ Slim?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” they both answered in 
unison. 

The ranchman turned his pale fea- 
tures toward Slim. “We’ve got a 
paper here for you to sign,” he said. 
“That is, after you’ve looked it over. 
But I told Bax not to worry—that 
you’d be more than glad to give him 
ahit:: 

“T don’t quite savvy,” 
Shm. 

“Bax hasn’t told you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“It’s this way,” said Uncle Jim, nod- 
ding towards the ex-convict. “Bax, 


muttered 
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here, has just been paroled out of 
the pen for bein’ a real he-man in the 
face of danger. He saved the ward- 
en’s crippled wife from burnin’ to 
death last week—got an accredited 
letter tellin’ all about it. Nasty fire, 
I guess—walls an’ roof already be- 
ginnin’ to cave in. Everybody else 
had done give her up, but the warden 
writes that Bax plowed through the 
flames like a preacher headed for a 
chicken dinner. Grabbed: up the 
woman an’, by gosh, he fetched her 
out alive! I like to see things like 
that—especially for a cripple that 
couldn’t put up no fight herself. 
Anyhow, as a consequence, the 
prison board has opened the gates 
an’ turned Bax loose again.” 

“Glad to hear it,’ mumbled Slim. 
“Now, what’s the rub? You want 
me to step down an’ give him his old 
job back?” 

“Not that. Shucks, no!” Uncle 
Jim shook his foreman by the shoul- 
der. “What I do want,” he con- 
tinued, “is for you to help me corral 
another job for Bax. I figure the 
two of us can swing it.” 

“Sure. How’ll we start?” 

“The Turkey Track, nine miles 
west of here, lost their foreman yes- 
terday. Dynamite accident. I fig- 
ure Bax would make them a good 
man, an’ we ought to help him get 
the chance.” 

“Sure. What’s your idea?” 

“Bax an’ me was just augerin’,” 
went on Uncle Jim, “that a note from 
you would do more good than any- 
thing else. A note, for instance, say- 
in’ that you’ve decided Bax was 
really innocent of that murder two 
years ago. It would square him in 
the eyes of the public, an’ folks 
wouldn’t hold it agin’ you neither. 
Not for long, anyhow, if I stuck by 
you. Just an honest mistake on your 
part, they’d figure.” 
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“But it wasn’t any mistake. He 
was guilty as the devil!” 

The rancher’s dark eyes lost some 
of their twinkle, and firmer lines 
crept into his face muscles. “At 
least,” he replied, “that’s your story. 
But we mustn’t let ourselves forget 
that you were the only witness. An’ 
after they’d led Bax away, you got 
his job—” 

“Hang you!” growled Slim, break- 
ing in angrily. “If you didn’t have 
one foot in the grave already, I'd 
make you eat them words! As it is, 
all I can do is quit. Sure, Bax can 
have a job—my job!” Slim spun 
on his heels and started for the door. 

“Wait a minute!” 

The foreman halted in the door- 
way and turned partly around. 

“Well?” 

“You’ve got the wrong idea.” 
Uncle Jim smiled, shaking his head. 
“T wouldn’t lose you for a dozen men 
like Bax! You’re more my type of 
foreman. But at the same time it’s 
only fair that we give him a decent 
chance to make good some place 
else.” 

“Sure. I’m with you there, but 
a note like the one you just men- 
tioned is—” 

“Bax,” interrupted the rancher, 
“don’t want a job with every finger 
in the country pointin’ at him. He’s 
like all the rest of us—too proud 
for that. What he wants, first, is to 
sorta . square himself with folks 
around here. We figure that just a 
word from you would turn the trick.” 

“Danged if I will!” growled Slim. 
“T saw the man commit cold-blooded 
murder, an’ no matter how much 
like an angel he’s acted since won’t 
change it. I still claim he was 
guilty.” 

“That ain’t the idea at all,” argued 
Uncle Jim. “Now, see here: Try 
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an’ read this brand from another an- 
gle. The man’s out, ain’t he? He’s 
earned his freedom, ain’t he? He'll 
never serve another minute, will he? 
Then why can’t you swallow your 
feelings enough to give him a decent 
chance to get started all over again? 
He’s paid his debt to the law. 
They’ve said so themselves. Now, 
if you'll shoot square with him 
an pga s 

“Not if that’s what you call shoot- 
in’ square! I'll quit first!” 

Uncle Jim Turner stiffened. His 
face, usually a chalky white, had 
crimsoned like damp saddle leather. 

“All right, you stubborn-headed 
yahoot! Quit, then! An’ what’s 
more: You can take your pack of 
two-bit punchers with you! Bax an’ 
I will hire a plumb new outfit!” 

Shm stared for a moment. Then 
he strode forward and clutched the 
rancher by both shoulders. “You 
wouldn’t fire the boys, too? It ain’t 
none of their funeral!” 

“You heard what I said,” mut- 
tered Uncle Jim, his tones firm, but 
with lowered eyes. “If you won't 
shoot square with Bax, then you an’ 
the boys can start huntin’ another 
job. 99 

“Thanks!” Slim said coldly. “You 
can figure up my time. I'll be along 
for the money pronto, soon as I get 
things rolled together.” 

He passed out the door, slamming 
it shut with a savage force that rat- 
tled the entire building. He thumped 
rapidly along the porch to the front. 
There he turned and headed for the 
bunk house. 

“Hold on, lad!” 

Slm halted. He waited impa- 
tiently as a bulky figure emerged 
from the shadows. It was old Dad 
Hawley. The cook shuffled hur- 
riedly up to him and. grabbed his 
shirt front. 


‘ ness!” Slim said tersely. 
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“I. was—scared—Bax | Gordon 
might try to kill you,” he panted 
breathlessly. “That’s why I sneaked 
along behind. I heard every mouth- 
ful of what was said inside.” 

“Well?” 

The cook inched his face even 
closer to Slim’s. “Ain’t you fryim’ 
the wrong bacon?” he inquired anx- 
iously. 

“No. Bax Gordon was dead 
guilty of murder, an’ I'll never help 
to peddle a lie that he wasn’t.” 

“I know. Me an’ the boys feel 
pretty sure it was Bax that done the 
job, too. But here’s somethin’ else: 
If Uncle Jim fires the whole pack of 
us, on account of you, it’s gonna be 
tough biscuits for us all to swaller! 
Off season, you know—the ranches 
cuttin’ their help to the bone, an’ 
nobody hirin’ extras. If the boys 
lose out here, at this time of the 
year, it may—” 

“You're against me, too?” 

The cook grunted a surly curse. 
“Don’t put it that way, you locoed 
maverick!” he growled. “No, I ain’t 
agin’ you! But I’m just a-sayin’ it’s 
a case of lettin’ your own high- 
strung pride get the rest of us all 
in a hot skillet.” 

“Which is strictly my own busi- 
“T don’t 
care two whoops in Hades if we have 
to live on hair puddin’ an’ cactus, I 
won’t change my yarn!” He reached 
down, forcing the other’s grip from 
his shirt. 

Without another word he turned 
and strode rapidly toward the bunk 
house. Even as he went, however, 
another slant to the situation Pesies 
across his mind. 

Tt would be tough on the men, all 
right, especially, old Dad. He knew 
that Dad was putting his boy 
through some Eastern medical col- 
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lege. The kid still had a year to 
go, and was sorely needing every 
dime that old Dad could rake and 
scrape together. If Dad lost his job, 
and, as was likely, failed to locate 
another almost immediately, it 
would go hard with the youngster. 
It might even mean that the lad 
would have to withdraw from school 
altogether. 

Slim cursed inwardly. If he’d laid 
by any money himself, he would be 
glad to back old Dad and the kid 
to the limit. Dad Hawley had al- 
ways been a staunch backer of his. 
But, hang it all, Slim didn’t have any 
money! And there wasn’t more than 
five dollars in wages coming from 
Uncle Jim, either. For more than 
two years, now, he’d been soaking 
every extra penny of his forty a 
month into a little spread of his own, 
but the place still carried a top- 
heavy mortgage, and to save his 
neck he couldn’t have raised enough 
to help old Dad. 

But—what the devil! It wasn’t 
any of his funeral. Dad Hawley 
could look after his own troubles! 

Slim knew better, though. He 
flushed uncomfortably at the 
thought, furious for having let. this 
angle escape him. Well, he would 
find a job somehow for old Dad. 
Either that, or raise him some money 
for the kid. He might even, if it 
came to the worst, sign that bloody 
paper for Bax Gordon. Slim 
clenched his fists and gritted his 
teeth. Yes, he might even do that 
—for old Dad. 

He was back at the headquarters 
house ten minutes later. As he put 
his hand to the dor knob, Dad Haw- 
ley stepped out of the darkness to 
confront him. 

“What’s the verdict, lad?” 

Slim hesitated. Even in the shad- 
ows he could feel the tense grimness 
to Dad’s voice. He knew that the 
old fellow was keyed to fighting 
pitch, was struggling to keep his 
tones level. 
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“I don’t—don’t know yet—for 
sure,” mumbled Slim. 

He started away. Dad Hawley, 
moving with surprising speed for a 
man of his build, skipped around in 
front of him. He framed himself in 
the doorway, blocking the entrance. 

“Lad,” he said hoarsely, “I’ve been 
the best friend you ever had on 
earth. But I’m tellin’ you this, hot 
off the griddle: If you throw us 
fellers down, just on account of your 
highfalutin’ pride, there’ll be a fu- 
neral sure as I’m a foot high!” 

Slim smiled sadly. Reaching 
down, he attempted to lay his hand 
on the old fellow’s shoulder. Dad 
wrenched it savagely away. The 
pair faced one another for a tense 
moment, then Slim moved past and 
opened the door. He closed it be- 
hind him, turning to meet the ques- 
tioning eyes of the two men waiting 
for him there. 

“You’re gonna sign?” Uncle Jim 
asked eagerly. 

“Now, see here,” argued Slim, 
pausing straddle-legged in the cen- 
ter of the room, hat propped back 
on his ears. “It’s a devil of a pas- 
ture you’re offerin’? me! Loco weeds 


on one side of the fence, alkali water 


on the other, and neither one fit for 
even a broke-legged jackass! Either 
way I decide on this ruckus, I'll feel 
like a whipped puppy from now on. 
Can’t we figure some other way 
out?” 

“Not as I see it,” replied Uncle 
Jim. 

“T know, but—” 

“Tt’s hard for me to say, Talbot,” 
the rancher broke in sternly, “but 
the proposition will have to stand. 
Either you sign this paper, or else 
you an’ the punchers you brought 
here with you can high-tail it for 
another job. It’s the least we can 
do for a man like Bax—give him a 
fair chance to live decent again. He’s 
earned it. So what do you say?” 


Slim bit his lip. Then he held out 


his hand. “Let me see your paper.” | _ 
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Bax Gordon, who had been play- 
ing strictly a listening game, now 
reached inside his jumper pocket. 
He fished out a folded sheet of pa- 
per, handing it over to Slim. Slim 
spread it open. It said: 


TO MY NEIGHBORS—When the trial 
come off two years ago, I swore that Bax 
Gordon killed Nester Smith without givin’ 
him fair show. Now I remember things 
that make me know I must have been 
wrong. Nester shot first. It was self- 
defense for Bax. Please excuse this mis- 
take and treat Bax like a neighbor again. 


As Slim’s indignant gaze came to 
the last line, every nerve in his body 
went tense. He gulped angrily, and 
hurled the paper clear across the 
room. 

“You can take that note to Hades 
with you!” Slim whirled, about to 
leave. But even as he turned, a 
strange, beedy-eyed look on the face 
of Bax Gordon drew his attention. 
“Hang you!” Slim cried. “The pen 
has sure changed you. It’s hard to 
believe you’re the same man. Two 
years ago you’d have throwed a gun 
in my ribs an’ tried to make me 
sign.” 

Gordon smiled smoothly. “I’ve 
had time to do a lot of thinking in 
those two years,” he said. “It’s 
taught me that force ain’t always 
the best way of settlin’ things. An’, 
besides, I still think you'll be fair 
enough to help—” 

“Fair—the devil!” 

Slim spun around and started for 
the door again. But halfway there, 
he stopped. A low, nervous-sound- 
ing cough outside the door had 
caught his ear. Dad Hawley! His 
decision would be cutting the 
cinches under all of old Dad’s hopes. 
The realization made Slim hesitate 
once more. He wasn’t afraid of what 
old Dad Hawley would do to hin— 
wasn’t afraid of any man on earth, 
for that matter—but sympathy for 
the loyal old fellow made him hesi- 
tate. After all, maybe Dad was 
right. Maybe he should swallow his 
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pride. It would be bitter medicine, 
facing people again, but— 

Like a man in a dream, Slim Tal- 
bot faced around. He gulped notice- 
ably, steeled himself to speak. 

“All right,’ he mumbled. “If 
you'll make one little change in that = tee. hs Masti cat aust 
paper, I'll sign.” Dig Pg ior or egr ers 

“What change?” Gordon inquired pt pe els relly A chal A 
eagerly. 

“T want you to add that I was | — 
plumb honest in what I swore at the 
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“It’s a swap!” 
Slim Talbot stared absently into 
space. “The first time in all my 


twenty-four years,’ he muttered, 
“that I ever deliberately rode a liar’s 
saddle! But it’s for the kid, an’ old 
Dad, so I reckon if folks understood 
they wouldn’t—” His wandering 
gaze shifted down to where Bax Gor- 
_don was rapidly writing. 

“Hold on there!” Slim bellowed the 
words like a trumpeting range bull. 
“Now I’m wise to you!” 

Shm lunged forward suddenly and 
caught Gordon by the nape of the 
neck, shoving him savagely back- 
ward. Gordon went to one knee, 
then was up in an instant, 


'“What’s the matter with you, | 


Slim?” 


“T’ve just read your brand! You 
ain’t Bax Gordon at all! You must 
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be his brother—a twin, maybe!” 


Gordon stared for only an instant. 
Then a wild, trapped look sprang to 
his eyes and his right hand swooped 
down. .It came up, flashing a gun. 
But Slim was fast, too! They fired 
together. Slim felt a sharp sting in 
his side, at the same time noting that 
his own shot had torn harmlessly 
through Gordon’s clothing. 

Both men brought their weapons 
into line again. But, changing his 
mind in the wink of an eye, Slim 
suddenly smashed his gun barrel for- 
ward. His move was unexpected, 
and caught Gordon a split second be- 
fore he could squeeze the trigger. 

Gordon’s gun went spinning across 
the room, knocked out of his hand 
by the vicious blow on his wrist. He 
started to make a dive for it, then 
hesitated. He was looking into the 
business end of the foreman’s gun 
now, and the muzzle was steady as 
granite. 

A step behind caught Slim’s ear. 
He turned, and his face froze in hor- 
ror at what he saw. 

Old Dad Hawley had crashed the 
door open and was confronting him 
with a cocked six-gun. The cook’s 
flabby features, for once, were set 
like an iron mask. Slim started to 
whip his gun around. There was a 
chance—one in a thousand—that he 
could still shoot the cook before the 
cook’s gun roared at him. But Slim’s 
gun hand refused to move. Some 
unseen force held him powerless to 
lift it against the man who had been 
his friend. He saw old Dad’s face 
grow ghastly white, saw the thick 
lips clamp together. The forefinger 
moved, ever so slightly. Slim 
watched, a paralyzed smile on his 
lips, bracing himself for the shock. 

Then it came—a deafening, thun- 
derous roar that shook the room. 

But, strangely, Slim was not hurt. 
He blinked dazedly, unable to be- 
lieve that the crazed cook had missed 
at that close range. 
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“Good work, Dad!” he heard 
Uncle Jim yell. “You got him— 


sure!” 


What did it mean? 


Then Slim saw Dad Hawley ges- 
turing with his gun and he followed 
the motion. His eyes widened in 
amazement as he realized what had 
happened. Instead of firing at him, 
old Dad had fired on past his shoul- 
der and downed Gordon who was 
creeping toward him from behind. 
The shot had come in the nick of 
time, too, for in another fraction of 
a second the burly ruffian would have 
crashed him down. A heavy stool, 
still in his hand, bore mute evidence 
of that. 

Gordon was still alive, but bleed- 
ing from a wound in his neck. 
Stretched on his back at full length, 
he was breathing in rapid, jerky 
gasps. 

A hand fell on Slim’s shoulder. He 
turned, noting the chalky features 
of Uncle Jim Turner who was sway- 
ing unsteadily beside him. 

“I’m sorry, Talbot,” the rancher 
said brokenly. “I was so all-fired 
anxious to play square that it made 
me blind as a bat! Everything’s 
plain now: This tricky cur—a sure 
double for Bax—aimed to use that 
signed paper to get Bax out of the 
pen. An’ it danged near worked, 
too! But what in the name of thun- 
der tipped you off?” : 

Slim grinned wearily. He pointed 
to the paper which had fluttered to 
the floor near by. 

“It was mostly that,” he said. 
“Everybody knowed that Bax Gor- 
don was so left-handed he could 
hardly pull on a hat with his right. 
This gent wasn’t. He wrote right- 
handed, fast as you please. But, 
speakin’ of hands,” continued Slim, 
whirling to face Dad Hawley, “I’d 
sure like to join mine with yours, you 
barrel-bosomed poison-slinger!” 

He did, with a fervor that made 
the old cook wince. 
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COFFEE ROUTES PAYING ¥2 $60 


National company needs more men at once to make 
regular calla on on local routes. Neves pez rience 
our capital. bonus eS 


Rg 280000 Coch oF Ford 
cash or 
3 can weekiy earnings. Rosh name on eniges ‘For 


kay” FREE Facts. 
Albert Mills, 5108 Monmouth Cincinnati, 0. 


WCRLD’S MOST FAMCUS DRUG STORE SHOWS HOW TO 


GROW NEW HAIR 


eras, s Tincture of Mullein guaran- 
teed. to stop falling hair, Gandea es 
THI few” HAIR 


GROW 
Send $1 for 4 oz. (8 02. $1.50 


16 oz. $2.50) 
GRAY’S DRUG STORE 
BROADWAY at 43rd ST., N- Y. C. 


“Where The Broadway Stars Bay!” : 


UNhes fe 


Make: More. wv 


Pe eataincan as cd 
successful 


leadership, Low cost, Easy terms. 
Free Employment Service in rich Mid-Continent 
Oil Belt CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS AD 
SODRY See eee eS Ee 


Please mention this magazine when answering. advertisements . 
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Classified Advertising 


Detectives—Instructions 


DETECTIVES EARN BiG MONEY. Work home ar - travel. 
DETECTIVE particulars free. Kxperience unnecessary. Write 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York. 


DETECTIVES—EASY METHOD TRAINS YOU. Write, Inter- 
national Detective Training, 14-S Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


Patents Secured 


PATENTS—Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Write for New Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Taventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, 


arceibtereu Patent Attorneys, 37-H Adams Building, Washington, 


L, ¥F. 


HAVE YOU a sound, practical invention for sale, patented or 


unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of American In- 
ventors, Dept. 19-A, Washington, D. € 

PATENTS SECURED. Two valuable Boretd sent free. Write 
immediately: Victor’ J. Evans & Co., 47-E Victor Building, 
Washington, D. C, 


Help Wanted—Instructions 


FOREST JOBS AVAILABLE $125-$175 MONTH. Cabin. Hunt, 
trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write Rayson Servico C-59, 
Denver, Colo. 
ee —— 

M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms in cellar! 


Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps suitable. We buy crops. 
Book free. United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 283, Chicago. 


Wind Electric Plants 


BUILD WIND LIGHT PLANT. We show you how. Complete 
plans and valuable catalog 10c. Wind plant parts, welders, electric 
fences. LeJay Mfg., 440 LeJay Bidg.. Minneapolis, Mian, 


Old Gold Wanted 


GOLD $35 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, jewelry, 
watches—teceive cash by return mail. Satisfaction Guarantced. 
Free information. Paramount Gold Refining Co., 1500-G Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALLIMIN Essence of 
Garlic-Parsley Tablets 
used regularly accord- 
ing to directions lower the blood, pressure and 

relieve headaches and dizziness in the. great 
majority of cases. Dr. Krederic Damrau, emi- 
nent New York physician, reports such relief 
in 22 out of 26 cases. ALULIMIN Tablets are 
for sale by good drug stores everywhere: in two sizes—50c 
and $1.00. When you buy, insist on getting the genuine 
ALLIMIN. For free copy of valuable booklet write 


VAN PATTEN CO., 54 W. Illinois St., Chicago 


Muke delicious, new ‘““NON-GREASY”’ Potato Chips 
at low cost. We furnish equipment and instructions, 

Potatoes plentiful and cheap. Groceries, markets, 
restaurants, taverns do the retailing for you. Profit 
large—unusually so, You can start this money-' making 
business on a S‘next to nothing’ outlay of cash. 
Write for Potato Chip Booklet. 

LONG-EAKINS Scot 440-S. Hioh St., Springfield, 0. 


Help Kidneys 


Don’t Lb Drastic we 


Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful, If functional disorders of 
the Kidneys or Bladder make you suffer from Getting 
Up Nights, Nervousness, Leg Pains, Circles Under 
Eyes, Dizziness, Backache, Swollen Joints, Excess 
Acidity, or Burning Passages, don’t rely on ordinary 
medicines. Fight such troubles with the doctor's 
prescription Cystex. Cystex starts working in 3 
hours and must prove entirely satisfactory in 1 week, 
and be exactly the medicine you need or money back 
is guaranteed. Telephone your druggist for Cystex 
(Siss-tex) today. The guarantee protects you. Copr. 
1937 The Knox Co. 


The Roundup 
UR FRIEND John A.Thomp- 


son, the mining expert on this 
magazine gave us a letter the 
other day from Frank LaF avre an 
old-timer who comes from down Hol- 


lywood, Florida, way. The Boss is 


sure you all will enjoy it so we’re 


passing. it on to the rest of our mem- 
bers. 


Have been enjoying your articles on His- 
toric Mines of the West. Some of these 
are familiar to me as I have worked in 
them. Butte was my home for a number 
of years away back in the distant past. I 
lived just across the street from Ed Hickey 
at one time. The name of Charles Lar- 
rabee looked odd when [ first spotted it. 
Couldn’t think at first what was the mat- 
ter with it, then it dawned on me that his 
initial letter X was omitted. Butte was and 


"4s yet a great camp but to me it doesn’t seem 


quite the same since Marcus Daly died. 

Back in my Bunker Hill days I got into 
a legal dispute with Noah Kellogg. The 
argument finally got warm and we both 
headed for the J. P. We found the judge 
on a ladder painting a house. We stated 
our case, and he never came down off the 
ladder, just gave his decision in my fayor 
and closed the case. The old Western 
style of justice wasn’t wound up with a lot 
of red tape in those days. In your subject 
of these. historic mines you sure have 
plenty of materia! to work with. Maybe 
some day you will get around to old 
Tommy Cruse who discovered The Drum 
Lummon at Marysville,. Montana. I 
worked there for a while in the summer 
of 1896. . .. 


We only wish space permitted 
printing your letter in full, Brother 
LaFavre, for it shore sounds like 
you’ve had an adventurous life. We 
hope you'll write in again and—we 
hope you'll always have “pay dirt.” 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


UNEMPLOYED MEN «WOMEN 


ail This Application At Once 


Over 350 men and women are needed at once to open up fine-paying Coffee 
Agencies right in their own home localities. If you are looking for a bona-fide 
chance to make as high as $60.00 in a week, starting at once, this company will 
send you everything you need, give you all the help you require, and back you 
up with its proven successful plans. You risk no money. A chance to be inde- 
pendent, work as you please, and make more than just a modest living. If you 
want to know whether there is an opening for you in your own or nearby 
locality, mail the Application below. 


SEND NO MONEY 


There is no money fee of any kind required with this Application. It merely tells us 
that you would consider running a Coffee Agency in your locality if we have an open- 
ing for you. You will be notified by return mail whether your home locality is avail- 
able. Then you can decide if the money-making possibilities look good to you. No 
obligation on your part. Those who apply first will be given preference, so be sure to 
mail your Application without delay—NOW! No letter is required, just the Appli- 
cation. Mail at once to 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres., 5223 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


pom COFFEE AGENCY APPLICATION |-——— 


| NADIE spate eed caw SAR eS eRe AEG Wim y 24 HES Da aechs beds enmnemneeua 4 mer I 

] Write Your (State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss) l 

| Full Name ana | 

« SS) enietelons a 6 ew wreteneana e wavavavenenenanmanes 

| and Address QEORS)  wisieisiens 56.6 ee elsaaia he Gd aya TeTENEMU ENS ae F BREE RY EUrda 0 AUR esis S, acca ai dicopensce erase 39-856 

| Here Ciby ANd! State's os.20. veme-vois ae Hs POTS & Fdepie do dausuinane: arava wile avevens aus’s arovqva:s-alehawehans aos pon ain ] 

] How Much | 

| Time Can You Oo FULL TIME; O PARt TIME Full time pays up to $35 to $60 in a week. | 
Part time, either during tl Jay rev 

| Devote to Mark with an “X” nings, pays up ss $22.50 in Hy eek, ee 

Coffee Agency? | 


State Which great we! en sme Re sag bts sed our producers a cash bonus of $500.00 or | 
a brand-new, latest model Ford Tudor Sedan, State which you would prefer if you 
Bonus You decide to accept our offer. Mark “X” before your choice. ° | 
Prefer—Cash | 


® 


All Applications Will Be 


Held Strictly Confidential 


or Ford 
Automobile 


Can You 
Start at Once? 


1 $500.00 CASH BONUS; [] LATEST MODEL FORD TUDOR SEDAN | 


Mark with an “X” 


OO YES; 1 NO 


If you cannot start at once, state about when you will be able to start. 


Mail a 
ALBERT MILLS, PRESIDENT 
5223 Monmouth Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until Relieved 


According to the Government Health Bul- 
letin No. E-28, at least 50% of the adult 
population of the United States are being 
‘attacked by the disease known as Athlete’s 
Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. 
Little watery blisters form, and the skin 
cracks and peels. After a while, the itching 
becomes intense, and you feel as though you 
would like to scratch off all the skin. 


BEWARE OF IT SPREADING 


Often the disease travels all over the bot- 
tom of the feet. The soles of your feet be- 
come red and swollen. The skin also cracks 
and peels, and the itching becomes worse and 
worse, 

Get rid of this disease as quickly as possi- 
ble, because it is very contagious, and it 
may go to your hands or even to the under 
arm or crotch of the legs. 

Most people who have Athlete’s Foot have 
tried all kinds of remedies to cure it with- 
out success. Ordinary germicides, antisep- 
tics, salve or ointments seldom do any good. 


ae HERE’S HOW TO TREAT IT 


The germ that causes the disease is known 
as Tinea Trichophyton. It buries itself deep 
in the tissues of the skin and is very hard 
to kill. A test made shows it takes 20 min- 
utes of boiling to kill the germ; so you 
can_see why the ordinary remedies are un- 
successful. 


H. F. was developed solely for the pur- 
pose of treating Athlete’s Foot. It is a 
liquid that. penetrates and dries quickly. 
You just-paint the affected parts. It peels 
off the tissue of the — ore the germ 
breeds. 


ITCHING STOPS IMMEDIATELY 


As soon as you apply H. F. you will find 
that the itching is immediately relieved. You 
should. paint the infected parts with H. F. 
night and morning until your feet are well. 
Usually this takes from three to ten. days, 
although in severe cases it may take longer 
or in mild cases less time. 


H. F. will leave the skin soft and. son th. 
You will marvel at the quick way it brings 
you relief; especially if you are one of 
those who have tried for years to get rid 
of Athlete’s Foot without success. 


H. F. SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


Sign and mail the coupon, and a_ bottle 
of H. F. will be mailed you immediately. 
Don’t send any money and 
don’t pay the postman any 
money; don’t pay anything 
any time unless H. F. is 
helping you. If it does help 
you, we know you will 
be glad to send us $1 for 
the treatment at the end 
of ten days. That’s how 
much faith we have in 
H. F. Read, sign and 
mail the coupon today. 


= oo on = 


GORE PRODUCTS, INC. 
814 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 
Please send me immediately a complete treat- 
ment for foot trouble as described above. I 
agree to use it according to directions. If at 
the end of 10 days my feet are getting better, I 
will send you $1. If F am not entirely satisfied, 
I will return the unused portion of the bottle to 
you within 15 days from the time I receive it. 


W.S. 


NANTES isc trast Be gee ae qari aint nse all 


ADDRESS 


eee eee ee ee 


